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pore received the present homage of his generation. For 

‘ a time he basked in the fullest sunshine of popular 

favour; but during the last century the chill shadow of dis- 

repute has rested on his name. The reaction was inevitable. 

He is the most un-English of our poets; his merits are 

exactly opposed to those of the succeeding school. His work 

was one of discipline; he enforced the need of proportion ; 
he gave laws to the anarchy of genius. For the varying 
clouds and gleams, which constitute one of the charms of our 
literature, he substituted the metallic brilliancy of the classic 
model. There was truth in the charge that English vigour 
was sacrificed to French netteté, thought to style, creative 
power to delicacy of workmanship. His drudgery of finish 
and patient labour of composition were intolerable to his 
successors ; yet their easy, graceful use of their own lan- 
guage is an eloquent tribute to the genius they disparaged. 
To his detractors his poetry seemed townish, courtly, arti- 
ficial not genuine, ephemeral not universal, the poetry not 
of nature but of art, the offspring of the fashion to write 
verse rather than prose, and not of that high-strung sensi- 
bility which compels the true poet into song. The adulation 
of his admirers, who claimed for him a place by the side of 

Shakespeare or of Milton, was even more dangerous to his 

reputation than the depreciation of his enemies. The con- 

troversy which raged round his name left his right to the 
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, title of poet in dispute and threatened his prescriptive claim 
to correctness. His moral character inflamed the bitterness 
of the contest. Every part of his life is beset with diffi- 
culties, or obscured by mysteries, which involve his literary 
position and bias the sober judgement of the critic with the 
scorn of the moralist. Even French critics, from whom 
general appreciation might be expected, are divided. But 
of late years, against M. Taine’s unfeeling estimate may be 
set the sympathy of Sainte-Beuve for ‘cette quintessence 
‘dime, ... cette goutte de vif esprit dans du coton.’ 

The heated atmosphere of personality in which Pope lived 
infected his literary executors. From Warburton to Roscoe 
his editors were partisans. They might be friendly or 
hostile, they could not be impartial. Each strove rather to 
demolish the opinions of his predecessors than to establish 
a true view of his author. Theories, not facts, were the 
battle-ground; arguments, not enquiry, the weapons. The 
text of their author was of secondary importance, relatively 
to the ventilation of their own crotchets. Thus engaged, 
they had neither leisure nor inclination for research. They 
embodied time-honoured traditions, kept alive century-old 
slanders, accepted venerable inferences from insufficient 
evidence or unsupported gossip. Pope lay buried beneath 
the mass of irrelevant or superfluous lumber which was piled 
upon him by the pompous panegyrics of Warburton, the 
miscellaneous learning of Warton, the hasty prejudice of 
Bowles, the credulous adulation of Roscoe. 

A new edition in the place of the rambling, discursive 
commentaries of previous editors was urgently needed. 
Within the last thirty years modern investigation has 
revealed more of the personal and literary history of Pope 
than transpired during the previous century. Not only has 
new knowledge been obtained, but the wells of information, 
which were once so freely used, are proved to be poisoned at 
the very source. Impartiality had become easy. The per- 
sonal enmities which Pope’s genius and satire provoked are 
long forgotten; the bitterness of the literary contest that 
his name formerly aroused is assuaged ; the interval between 
the present edition and that of Roscoe terminates the rivalry 
of successive editors. There were newly-discovered treasures 
of correspondence to be published, new results of enquiry to 
be incorporated with old material. It was full time to re- 
move the reproach that Pope was the worst-edited of English 
poets by offering the dispassionate criticism of editors who 
were neither assailants nor advocates, but trustees of the 
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reputation of their author. Equally imperative was the need 
for the work of destruction. Part at least of the cumbrous 
scaffolding which concealed the original fabric was useless, 
and required removal. 

Most of these wants are met in the excellent edition of 
Pope which is now approaching completion. It not only 
supersedes all its predecessors, but to a study of Pope’s life 
and works is absolutely indispensable. The plan of the new 
edition was laid and much of the material collected by the 
late Mr. Croker. His work was carried on by the Rey. 
Whitwell Elwin, who brought out two volumes of the poetry 
and three of the correspondence. Subsequently Mr. Court- 
hope became editor, and under his supervision two more 
volumes of poetry have appeared. All that is valuable in 
the notes of previous editors is preserved; the superfluities 
and errors only are omitted. In one respect the notes might 
with advantage be still more curtailed. Pope undoubtedly 
borrowed largely from other poets. But many of the parallel 
passages collected by Wakefield and transferred to the pre- 
sent edition, are mere commonplaces which prove nothing 
for or against Pope’s originality. Warburton’s commentary 
stands on a different footing to that of his successors; it had 
received Pope’s sanction, and is therefore printed in appen- 
dices to the ‘Essay on Man,’ the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ and 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ The new prefaces and notes contain an ex- 
traordinary amount of information, much of which appears 
for the first time. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
patient care and painstaking industry with which facts are 
sifted, omissions supplied, errors corrected. Equally admir- 
able is the ingenuity, combined with wide reading, that has 
elucidated many passages in the life of the poet and con- 
temporary allusions in his poetry, which were formerly 
regarded as hopelessly obscure. 

Mr. Elwin’s chief contribution to the work was his treat- 
inent of the questions raised by Pope’s correspondence. In 
this edition are collected more than four hundred and thirty 
new letters, including letters from Caryil, Oxford, Orrery, 
Bolingbroke, Bathurst, Broome, and Fenton. The size and 
importance of this new collection would alone rank this 
edition above its predecessors. Pope’s own letters are the 
chief support of his claim to loftiness of motive and moral 
integrity. He professed them to be the artless records of 
his life, spontaneous expressions of his real feelings, written 
only for private friends, published piratically, without his 
consent and against his wishes. As regards all but the 
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Cromwell correspondence, Mr. Elwin proves Pope’s profes- 
sions to be false. He himself secretly procured the publica- 
tion which he denounced as surreptitious, and all his letters 
were carefully edited and prepared for the press. Mr. 
Elwin goes further; he shows that many of the letters are 
fabrications, manufactured from correspondence with Caryll, 
redirected to distinguished persons of the day, to whom they 
were never sent, with dates and passages altered. The ex- 
tent of these frauds was not suspected till Dilke published 
his researches in the ‘Atheneum.’ Profiting by his sug- 
gestions, Mr. Elwin followed the same line of enquiry. By 
their minute labour and unwearied patience the labyrinthine 
maze of deception has been threaded. Pope stands convicted 
on the clearest evidence, not only of complicity in the 
piratical publications, but of the graver offence of falsifying 
his correspondence. 

Mr. Elwin’s judgement of Pope is biassed by unravelling 
these intrigues. His impartiality is not proof against his 
repulsion to a man whom he repeatedly proves to be treacher- 
ous. ‘The sketch,’ he writes,* ‘which Lord Macaulay has 
given of his character, when describing his conduct on the 
appearance of Tickell’s version of the first book of the 
** Iliad,” is not too severe for the treacheries and falsehoods 
which were the instruments of his malevolence, cowardice, 
‘and vanity.’ But the ‘stiletto and mask’ view of Pope, 
which Macaulay so brilliantly urged, is only partially true. 
It is generalised from one, and that the most unfavourable, 
side of his character. The portrait was drawn for a special 
purpose with the art of a consummate advocate. It is one- 
sided, highly-coloured. Few would agree with Mr. Elwin 
in his unmodified acceptance of the picture. The same 
prejudice permeates the whole of his work. Pope receives 
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scant justice from an editor who omits no opportunity of 


disparaging his author. Mr. Courthope adds to the pains- 
taking industry of Mr. Elwin a finer literary taste. He is 
also more impartial. His estimate of Pope is broader and 
truer than that of Macaulay which Mr. Elwin accepted :— 


‘Tt will not do simply to brand him as a hypocrite, for the essence 
of hypocrisy consists in unreality; but, behind the falsities of Pope, 
there is an eagerness and intensity which gives them a human interest, 
and makes us feel that, in his poetry, we are in contact with the nature 
of the man himself. . . . Much of the inconsistency in his conduct 
will be found to correspond with the union of opposite conditions in his 





* Vol. i. Introd. exlii. 
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nature: the piercing intelligence and artistic power, lodged in the 
sickly and deformed frame; the vivid perception of the ridiculous in 
others, joined to the most sensitive consciousness of his own defect; 
the passionate desire for fame, aggravated by a fear of being suspected 
by his countrymen on account of his religion; the conflicting qualities 
of benevolence and self-love ; the predominance of intellectual instinct ; 
the deficiency of moral principle. It might be predicted of a character 
so highly strong, so variously endowed, so “tremblingly alive” to 
opinion, and so capable of transformation, that it would exhibit itself 
in the most diverse aspects, according to the circumstances by which it 
was tested.’ (Vol. iii. Introd. 26.) 

Pope’s poetical characteristics were determined by his 
surroundings. He is emphatically the mirror of his times ; 
he reflects with extraordinary fidelity the tone and topics of 
the town. He had not the ‘strong divinity of soul’ which 
could raise him above the requirements of the age. Most of 
his poetry belongs to that class of literary developement 
which deals with contemporary society or modes of thought. 
He adapts himself to the habits and tastes of the fashionable 
world, substitutes common sense for imagination, rhetoric 
for passion, appeals to the judgement rather than the feelings. 
Few poets have so nearly become the corridor through which 
passes the breeze of national life. It is his misfortune that 
the era he so faithfully represented was eminently unpoetical.- 

The first half of the eighteenth century was on the whole 
a tranquil, prosperous period. Industrial progress and the 
exhaustion of previous struggles left no room for enthusiasm ; 
it was condemned as far-fetched, unpractical. Common 
sense, the quality which Pope calls wit, was enthroned in its 
stead. In politics, religion, society, poetry, the tendency is 
equally conspicuous. Politics ceased to be coloured by the 
chivalrous passionate tone of Cavalier and Puritan. Neither 
Divine right nor social compact was recognised as the basis 
of government. Loyalty was stifled by a political conven- 
tion, Republican fire quenched by cold utilitarianism. The 
Tories avowed indifference to a ruler who was not the Lord’s 
anointed; the Whigs acknowledged their retention of office 
to be the aim of administration. The moral support of 
public opinion was neither asked by the ministers nor ac- 
corded by the people. Personalities, not principles, stimu- 
lated the factions which took the place of parties. As 
politics became less abstract, they grew more violent. Their 
concrete form made them popular. They divided society ; 
women patched according to their politics; the opera and 
the theatre took sides; art and literature were pressed into 
the service, and suffered in the cause. From religion enthu- 
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siasm was equally banished by a theology which suspected 
faith, questioned revelation, demanded evidences to prove the 
reasonableness of Christianity. It was a curious, not a 
thoughtful age. It is significant that many men of poetic 
temperament shrank from the cold glare of Protestantism 
into the mellow moonlight of the older faith. In society the 
same tendency was strongly marked. The tension of the 
struggle which the previous century had witnessed was with- 
drawn, and society sprang back with the recoil to a light- 
hearted gaiety, unlike our national earnestness. The nation 
took its ease from grave pursuits. Life retained little of the 
adventurous. Men had wealth to gratify and leisure to 
cultivate new tastes: they acquired literary reputations as 
amateurs or critics. The club and coffee-house, the news- 
paper, the bookseller and publisher, proclaimed the rise of 
an idle class and a reading public, and heralded the time 
when plebeian genius no longer needed a patrician Mecenas. 
Moral and metaphysical enquiry was the chief stimulus to 
thought, as faction was to energy. A new premium was set 
on the acts of society when women became a power, and 
when the difference between the tie-wig and full-bottom, or 
the upset of a tea-cup was fraught with the fate of an em- 
pire. The romance of life was concentrated on the pursuit 
of gallantry. Pope was never more truly the mirror of his 
times than when he threw all the passion of which he was 
capable into the love epistle of Eloisa. Moral refinement 
fell hopelessly behind advancing civilisation. As at Ver- 
sailles, artificial manners and strict etiquette were combined 
with loose conduct. It was not till decorum was outraged 
that the moral law was considered ; unless misconduct sinned 
against taste, it was hardly regarded as an offence.. But at 
Versailles vice was draped with all the grace and painted 
with every allurement which civilisation could supply. At 
St. James’s she was sufficiently brazen to move without a 
blush for her nakedness, and society imitated the coarseness 
of the Court. Over the social and political memoirs of the 
day is shed the charm of that class of French literature ; 
there is the same incongruous juxtaposition of serious and 
gay, politics and scandal, combined with something of the 
same neatness and finish of mind that touches lightly the 
light things of society, and something of the same sprightly 
wit and sparkling epigram to temper the despotism of the 
Whig aristocracy. Poetry shared in the same lack of en- 
'thusiasm.-. It was the poetical age of reason. It was still 
the fashion for men of letters to appear before the public in 
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verse, but prose was usurping the place of poetry. Artistic 
elegance and scholarly form replaced the varied fancy, the 
exuberant imagination of the older English school. Poetry 
subsided into an argumentative, didactic, useful character. 
It grew classical and courtly, embellished familiar objects 
and everyday events. But it ceased to be ‘ intellectual opium- 
‘eating.’ It was kept in touch with all the movements of 
the day, scientific, political, religious, social. And this 
picture of contemporary life was not conveyed through any 
literary medium. The generation which placed Roman 
heroes on the stage in perruques and buckles, or adorned 
the hand that wrote upon the wall at Belshazzar’s feast with 
ring and ruffle, did not seek the disguise of classical or 
medizval costume. Its active interests were represented in 
a simple straightforward style in the ordinary dress of the 
day. The sublimity and greatness of poetry disappeared, 
but it was instinct with national life. 

For a poet, in the highest sense of the word, the times 
were eminently unfavourable when politics were degraded 
into utilitarianism, indifference, or factious violence, when 
religion aimed only at practical piety, when society ridiculed 
earnestness, when the materials of poetry were subordinate 
and secondary interests. Hardly less unfavourable was the 
broader literary movement which indirectly tended to rob 
poetry of spirit, to starve passion, to stunt creative genius. 
Correctness was the aim of this new school of which Pope 
was the most distinguished exponent. His claim to the title 
of a correct poet is often disputed. Against it are urged the 
ungrammatical construction of some of his sentences, the 
obscurity of others, the harshness or poverty of his rhymes. 
But in the wider sense, in which Horace practised correct- 
ness, and in which Walsh impressed it upon Pope, his title 
is indisputably established. No work ever left his hand 

‘Quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 

Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem.’ 
The literature of the sixteenth century is the noblest ode to 
liberty. But freedom has its dangers as well as slavery. 
During the succeeding century the human intellect, emanci- 
pated from bondage, conquered new worlds of thought and 
knowledge. The conquests were more easily won than as- 
similated. Men poured out their new treasures and squan- 
dered the riches of their fancy in rambling, redundant, 
slovenly language. They cared nothing for the forms of 
expression ; they marred the excellence of their work by 
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negligence; they did not know where to stop. Beauties 
were disfigured by meanness; absurdity joined hands with 
inspiration. Learning sank into pedantry, fancy into quaint- 
ness, imagination into whimsical subtlety. Pope was the 
last and greatest of a school which ‘ d’un mot mis en sa place 
'* enseigna le pouvoir.’ He felt the value of art, the tenfold 
worth of a thought when it is perfectly expressed. He saw 
that strength of writing lay, not in the accumulation of 
* epithets, but in the brief directness which stamps vigour on 

every syllable. His work was to sharpen our native tongue, 
to use it not crudely but delicately. He laboured to polish 
inequalities, to prune redundancies, to vary monotony, to 
impart strength to sweetness, symmetry to exuberance. To 
him and his school classical literature was the final court of 
literary appeal; its rule over the world of letters was of 
Divine right. This classicism reached England from France, 
where literature aimed at academic applause. It was not 
the study of the past for the sake of the past ; there was 
no effort to realise the life of antiquity, no sympathy with 
ancient lines of thought, but only an imitation of the form 
in which the thought is conveyed, a reproduction not of the 
tone but of the style. The classics were his model because 
here alone he found in combination clearness of thought, 
compactness of expression, perfection of literary finish. 
Pope did not aspire to the ‘ sacred madness of the bard,’ nor 
was he a literary recluse, a mystic, or a medizvalist. He 
lived in the centre of society, participating in all its in- 
terests. His ambition was congenial to his practical age. 
He sought to make poetry ‘ belle comme la prose,’ a treasure- 
house of felicitous phrases giving currency to new ideas, 
fitted to express new wants or treat new subjects with the 
utmost precision of which language is capable. It is no 
slight praise to say that he succeeded. His work was cf 
incalculable value, but the debt of gratitude to preceptors is 
rarely paid. It might be said with some truth that he trans- 
formed the wild untaught muse of poetry into a Court beauty, 
the victim of the ‘ modiste’ and the posture-master ; checked 
the easy flow of her fancy by inculcating respect for politeness 
of phraseology; taught her that the display of natural 
emotion was provincial; banished her from woodland scenes 
to ‘trip down the stairs at Whitehall with gallants in her 
train,’ lords of the bedchamber for her ushers, peeresses for 
her waiting-women. But Pope might retort with stiil 
greater truth that discipline was necessary when the nymph 
had become rhapsodical, eccentric, and a slattern. 
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Pope’s lot was cast in a prosaic age; the tendency of the 
literary movement by which he was most powerfully in- 
fluenced was unpoetical. On the other hand, his early life 
was in many respects more favourable to the developement of 
his poetic genius. He has suffered hardly less from his 
biographers than his editors. Ayre, in 1745, and Ruffhead, 
in 1769, published lives of the poet which were more mis- 
chievous than valuable. Johnson’s life of Pope is the most 
elaborate of his lives of the poets, but he made no pretension 
to accurate investigation. He drew largely from Spence’s 
anecdotes, which, though not published till 1820, were placed 
in his hands in manuscript. They had been prepared for 
posthumous publication by their author, whom Walpole 
describes as ‘a neat fiddle-faddle bit of sterling that had 
‘read good books and kept good company.’ But at his 
death they were bought back from Dodsley, the publisher, 
and consigned for another half-century to the library of the 
Duke of Newcastle. The collection is wearisome, though 
full of information. Spence is immeasurably inferior to 
Boswell. He repeats conversations, but the speakers remain 
initials. He never condescends to the minute details and 
personal touches which give colloquial individuality to John- 
son and his circle. Without Boswell, Jobnson would be best 
known as a writer of pompous rounded sentences. To Pope 
the want of a Boswell was an irreparable loss. Bowles and 
Roscoe prefixed lives of Pope to their editions, but neither 
are works of much merit. ‘The second edition of Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ excellent biography of Pope, which was published 
in 1857, unfortunately appeared before the enquiries of Dilke 
and Elwin were completed. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s masterly 
sketch, which, together with some brilliant literary criticism, 
embodies the chief results of recent investigation, is the best 
summary of the poet’s life. But by far the most complete 
and exhaustive account of Pope’s career is contained in 
the notes and prefaces to the present edition of his works, 
only a portion of which was published when Mr. Stephen 
wrote. 

Pope’s ‘ literary life falls,’ as Mr. Courthope says, ‘ natu- 
‘ rally into three periods.’ The order adopted here is a slight 
departure from that of his editor. The first period, that of 
‘ retired study and imaginative composition’ ends in 1715. 
To the second period (1715-26) belong his translations of 
the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ The third period (1726-44) is 
his era of ethical poetry, literary, moral, and political satire. 

Pope was born on May 21, 1688. Both his parents were 
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then over five-and-forty years of age. Neither of them was 
robust ; his father’s figure was crooked, his mother suffered 
from headaches. The son inherited, in an exaggerated form, 
the weakness of both. Pope says they were of gentle birth. 
But the connexion which he claimed for his father with the 
family of Popes ennobled as the Earls of Doune is not 
established, nor would Lord Hervey’s sneer at the obscurity of 
his origin have wounded so deeply had it been unfounded. 
His enemies discovered that Pope’s father was a hatter, a 
farmer, a mechanic, a bankrupt. He is known to have been 
a London draper, residing in Broad Street, dealing in ‘ Hol- 
* land’s wholesale.’ He retired from business with a moderate 
fortune. But Catholics found safe investments with difficulty. 
They were compelled to place their money on bond in 
England or in foreign securities. In the operations of the 
penal laws originated the traditions that the father deposited 
his money in a strong box and lived on the principal, and 
that the son was an avaricious usurer because he lent money 
on bond. Mr. Pope, the elder, was a sincere Catholic, 
carrying, it is said, into his new religion the enthusiasm of 
a convert. He was twice married. The maiden name of 
his second wife was Turner. She belonged to a Yorkshire 
family possessed of some landed property, and, probably, 
attached to the Catholie religion. Alexander Pope was her 
only child. 

Uf Pope’s childhood little is known. His rapid rise to 
fame awakens distrust in the memories of friends. The 
attempt to trace his early tastes or peculiarities is useless, 
as vain, to use Goldsmith’s pretty simile, as the chase 
of the morning dews in the noonday heat. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose him idolised by his elderly parents, 
petted by his nurse, Mary Beech, the ‘nutrix fidelissima’ 
who lived with him till her death in 1725. As a child he is 
said to have had a round, plump, pretty, bright-complexioned 
face, and a voice so sweet that he was called ‘the little 
‘nightingale.’ In manhood his voice was feeble. Swift 
complains in the cheerless picture he draws of their meeting 
in 1726, that his ‘loudest tones are low and weak.’ Forty 
years of thought and sickness worked a startling change in 
his appearance. Sir Joshua Reynolds describes him as 
‘about 4 feet 6 inches high, very hump-backed and de- 
‘formed. He had a large and very fine eye, a long hand- 
‘some nose.’ The face was lined and worn, the mouth 
seamed with ‘those marks which are always seen round the 
* mouths of crooked persons,’ the muscles standing out across 
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the cheeks like small cords, the skin drawn and contracted 
over the eyebrows by continual headaches. 

Pope can hardly be said to have received an education. 
It was only between the years of eight and twelve that he 
underwent any sort of training. Before he was eight he was 
attracted by the pictures to read Ogilby’s Homer. He went 
on to Sandys’ Ovid, and an unknown version of Statius. 
From the family priest, Banister, he picked up a little Latin 
and the Greek alphabet, but at Twyford School, he forgot, 
under the ‘ plagosus Orbilius,’ whom he is said to have lam- 
pooned, the little he had previously learned. Between nine 
and twelve he was under a masternamed Deane, first in Mary- 
lebone, then at Hyde Park Corner. This Deane had been a 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. He was one of the 
Catholic converts of Obadiah Walker, and at the Revolution 
was deprived of his Fellowship. Pope, in after life, sub- 
scribed to a pension for his tutor, though he seems to 
have been an inefficient teacher. At twelve years old he 
returned to the ‘ paternal cell’ at Binfield, ‘ able,’ as he says 
himself, ‘to construe a little of Tully’s Offices.’ With the 
exception of a few months under a priest in Windsor Forest, 
on the border of which Binfield was situated, this was all 
the schooling Pope ever had. 

Perhaps Pope misused his opportunities. Had he wandered, 
a lonely, thoughtful boy, with his poetic gifts and bright 
fancy, among the glades of Windsor Forest, he might have 
grown in richness of imagination and in vigour of creative 
power. He had leisure for the stillness of thought, the gentle- 
ness of musing, which might have revealed to him the ‘ reli- 
* gious meanings in the forms of nature’ that were unfolded 
to Wordsworth. He took another course; he buried himself 
in his books. For the next few years he read everything 
that fell in his way, from Roman antiquities to controversial 
tracts. ‘Nobody,’ said his half-sister, Mrs. Rackett, ‘ ever 
‘studied so hard as my brother did in his youth; he did 
‘nothing else but write and read.’ Seneca, Cicero, and 
Montaigne, he read with keen enjoyment, but philosophy 
was uncongenial to his vagrant habit of mind. He laid the 
foundations of the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ by a study of Quin- 
tilian, Rapin, and Bossu. , He acquired a smattering of” 
Latin, Greek, and French, but he always preferred the works 
of foreign authors in English versions. Reading only for 
the sake of the stories and the sense, he never attempted to 
obtain a grammatical knowledge of languages. Following 
the call of fancy, ‘like a boy gathering flowers in the fields 
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‘and woods,’ he went through almost all ‘the French and 
‘ Latin poets of any name, the minor poets, Homer, and 
‘ some of the greater Greek poets in the original, and Tasso 
‘and Ariosto in translations.’ Passages which pleased him 
he turned into English ‘not out of vanity but humility. 1 
‘ saw,’ he adds, ‘ how defective my own things were, and I 
‘ endeavoured to mend my manner by copying good strokes 
‘from others.’ In this way among other exercises he trans- 
lated large portions of Statius and of Ovid. But it was to 
English poetry that his mind was really given. Pursuing 
with unwearied zest the beaten tracks, or wandering at will 
among the obscurer by-paths, he acquired a wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of forgotten, as well as famous, poets. He 
revelled in Chaucer’s unrivalled tales or the rich and varied 
picture galleries of the ‘ Faery Queen,’ but he also stooped to. 
borrow from an obscure rhymer, like Flatman, one of the 
principal beauties of the ‘Dying Christian to his Soul.’ 
Among modern poets his favourites were Waller and Dryden. 
Pope had a large capacity for hero-worship. Dryden was 
the hero of his childhood, and the great poet, of whom the 
boy had a peep at Will’s Coffee House, remained ‘ Glorious 
John’ to him throughout his life. 

At seventeen he had ranged over a wide and varied field 
of literature. He was a self-tanght man. In some cases 
the absence of regular education is an advantage. It pro- 
motes that aberration from the commonplaces of life and 
ideas which constitutes originality. But with Pope the dis- 
advantages preponderated. His knowledge, and the mode 
in which it was acquired, was a train which nearly threw 
him down, an encumbrance rather than an aid. Reading 
only what pleased him, pursuing no system of study, he had 
never trained his intellect to grapple with difficulties. He 
had lived on the great thoughts of others and cultivated his 
imitative faculties at the expense of his imaginative powers. 
He remained throughout his life deficient in mental strength 
and independence. During these early years he had written 
quantities of verse. He ‘lisped in numbers,’ and his father 
encouraged his tastes by correcting his rhymes. At Twyford 
he had satirised his master; at Hyde Park Corner he had 
written, and, with his schoolfellows, acted, a play. He 
wrote the ‘Ode to Solitude’ before he was twelve, and 
Dodsley, the publisher, had seen pieces of an earlier date. 
At thirteen he was engaged on an epic poem, with Alcander, 
Prince of Rhodes, for its hero, and the scene partly laid 
under water at the Court of Neptune. In these exercises 
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he formed his habits of composition. He wrote quickly, 
but corrected slowly. He had a singular power of standing 
aloof from his work which enabled him to revise a piece all 
through with a single view at atime. Thus he would correct 
separately the style, the language, the versification of each 
poem. He touched and re-touched till his fastidious taste 
was satisfied, and the thought cast into the ‘ liquid marble’ 
of his line. His ear was remarkably quick. As a boy, he 
says, he could distinguish the softness of Dryden from the 
smoothness of Waller. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu could 
not deny his skill, though she called his verse ‘all tune and 
‘no meaning.’ 

His excessive application broke down his sickly health. 
Physicians gave him no relief: he prepared for death. 
Among the friends of whom he took leave was the Abbé 
Southecote, who determined, if possible, to save him. He 
hurried to Dr. Radcliffe, stated the lad’s case, received his 
instructions, and carried them to Pope in the Forest. 
Following the advice of the celebrated doctor, Pope read 
less, rode more, and recovered his strength. Twenty years 
later he heard that an abbey near Avignon was vacant. He 
made interest through Walpole with Cardinal Fleury, and 
obtained it for Southcote. 

Within easy distance of Binfield, even for the five-pound 
Pegasus of a Catholic, was the village of Easthamstead, where 
lived Sir William Trumbull, Pope’s earliest patron. Sir Wil- 
liam, who was ambassador at Constantinople under James IT., 
and Secretary of State under William IITL., retired in 1697 
from public life to his ‘native shades.’ He became intimate 
with the Popes, talking gardening with the father and poetry 
with the son. For the talents of ‘little Pope’ he had the 
warmest admiration. From him apparently came the first 
suggestion of the translation of Homer. Pope was flattered 
by his notice. He dedicated to him the first of his ‘ green 
‘ Essays,’ the ‘ Pastorals;’? but the friendship afterwards 
languished. Among the eminent men whom he mentions 
in the preface to the first volume of the ‘ Iliad,’ the name 
of Trumbull does not appear; and the honour of the first 
advice is assigned to Addison. The retired statesman 
probably seemed a less brilliant acquaintance than Wycherley 
or Cromwell. 

To his Catholic connexion Pope owed his first introduction 
to literary life. His religion excluded him from the eduea- 
tion of the day, but gave him a start in society without 
which the son of the retired draper might have found his 
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rise more difficult. Anthony Englefield, of Whiteknights, 
a Catholic squire, lived within a few miles of Binfield. His 
daughter married Lister Blount, of Mapledurham, and was 
the mother of Teresa and Martha Blount. He was also 
related to John Caryll, of Ladyholt and West Grinstead. 
Caryll was the nephew of Mr. Secretary Caryll, created a 
peer by James II., and outlawed by William III. His 
forfeited estates were granted to Lord Cutts, from whom 
John Caryll purchased the life interest. As Steele was 
Cutts’s secretary, it is possible that Pope owed his first 
introduction to him to Caryll. It was at the house of Mr. 
Englefield that Pope, about 1704, met Wycherley and 
Cromwell. The boy could hardly have made two worse 
acquaintances. Wycherley was past seventy, Cromwell 
nearly fifty, and Pope seventeen, when their correspondence 
began. Wycherley had been the most shameless of the 
dramatists of the Revolution. He was now a disreputable, 
broken-down rake, flavouring his indecencies with wit, 
hiding the obscenity of his talk with the glamour of his 
literary fame. Cromwell was a slovenly, deaf, elderly beau, 
a pedantic grammarian, a hanger-on of fashionable society, 
a haunter of taverns and green-rooms. Pope’s natural 
standard of delicacy could never have been high; but the 
coarseness of his tone must to some extent be attributed to 
the pruriency of these wrinkled satyrs. His friendship with 
Cromwell lasted little more than six years. He soon dis- 
covered that Cromwell’s position among the wits of the 
town was unimportant. He had also become intimate with 
Steele, who disliked Cromwell and ridiculed him in the 
‘Tatler. Lastly, Cromwell was a friend of Dennis. He 
accused Pope of satirising him as ‘ the grave elderly gentle- 
‘man’ in the ‘ Frenzy of John Dennis.’ Pope assured him 
that he was not the author of Dr. Norris’s ‘ Narrative ;’ 
but, though they continued to drink coffee and criticise 
together, their intimacy ended in 1711. Nor did his friendship 
with Wycherley last much longer, The terms on which the 
published correspondence places them seem from the first 
extraordinary. But it must be remembered that Pope tells 
the story as he pleases. The probable relations are com- 
pletely inverted: the independence of Pope is contrasted 
with the flattery of Wycherley ; the boy rebukes the famous 
dramatist for the extravagance of his praise. The rupture 
of a friendship so strangely begun arose, as appears from 
the correspondence, out of the literary alliance which 
Wycherley formed with Pope. In 1706 Wycherley asked 
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his young friend to select and revise the best of his poems, 
with a view to publication. Pope readily accepted the task, 
and lopped the dramatist’s withered bays with the ‘ furious 
‘hook’ of a Bentley. Three years later a second batch of 
manuscripts was submitted by Wycherley to the same 
castigation. This time the fire of Pope’s purgatory burned 
too fiercely for the author: he asked for the return of his 
papers, and received them back with the recommendation 
that the poetry should be turned into prose maxims, after 
the manner of La Rochefoucauld. Here the published 
correspondence abruptly terminates. From it was drawn 
the conclusion that Wycherley, piqued at Pope’s outspoken 
criticism, broke off the acquaintance. But the documents 
on which the story rests are of doubtful authenticity, 
especially as Pope had to defend himself from the charge 
of plagiarism from Wycherley. Through Wycherley, Pope 
was introduced to Walsh, whom Dryden considered the 
best critic of the day. Walsh was a man of better position 
than Cromwell or Wycherley. He was a courtier, a Wor- 
cestershire squire, and M.P. for Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
He invited Pope to stay with him at Abberley, but died 
before the acquaintance ripened into intimacy. In the 
concluding lines of the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ Pope laments 
the death of one who, if he really urged the young poet to 
aim at correctness, exercised a potent influence on his career. 

With these friends Pope began his literary life. The 
contents of what he called his ‘ Juvenile Volume’ require no 
comment. Even the most ambitious piece, the ‘Temple of 
‘ Fame,’ in which Steele could not see ‘anything amiss, of 
‘ weight to be called a fault, but only a thousand, thousand 
‘ beauties,’ was coldly received by the public, and there is 
little reason to reverse the judgement of Pope’s contempora- 
ries. Pope’s first publications were his ‘ Pastorals,’ which 
Tonson published in the sixth volume of his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
in 1709. * The custom,’ writes Pope, ‘ of appearing in ‘“ Mis- 
‘ “ cellanies ” is very useful to poets, who, like other thieves, 
‘escape by getting into a crowd, and herd together like 
‘ banditti, safe only in their multitude.” The mode of pub- 
lication was as well fitted as the subject matter to a poet’s 
first appearance. In ‘charming his oaten pipe unto his 
‘ peers,’ Pope followed the example of his master Virgil and 
his favourite Spenser. The golden age of a shepherd’s paradise 
offers a tempting field to inexperience. Arcadia provokes no 
comparison with reality. The merits of the poem in some 
measure depend on the age of the author. But whether 
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Pope was sixteen, as he alleges, or twenty, as Mr. Elwin 
endeavours to prove, when he wrote the poem, the softness 
of the versification and the finish of the language are re- 
markable. 

Walsh praised the ‘ Pastorals,’ enthusiastically. ‘It is no 
‘ flattery at all to say,’ he writes to Wycherley, ‘ that Virgil 
“had written nothing so good at his age.’ Walsh probably 
meant that, considering the different ages of Pope and Virgil, 
the ‘ Pastorals’ held their own against the ‘ Eclogues.’? With 
this criticism it is difficult to agree. Pope imitates Virgil, 
who copies Theocritus. As the copy of a copy, the ‘ Pas- 
‘ torals’ are necessarily further removed from nature, less 
lifelike than their medel. Virgil’s rural sketches lack that 
vividness of impression which his Sicilian master, himself 
the eyewitness of what he describes, so powerfully produces. 
Pope is more trite than Virgil; his vague epithets and bare 
generalities are even less effective. The observations are 
such as he who runs may read, the patent commonplaces of 
external description, without local colouring or distinctness. 
His pictures are as wanting in freshness as those of ‘any 
* pastoral poet of Leadenhall Street.’ He has gathered 
nothing, in spite of his advantages, of that rich harvest 
which is gleaned by the quiet eye of 2 true lover of nature. 
Nor is there any individuality in the poem. The reproduc- 
tion of the pattern is remarkable for technical skill; but 
barely a thought is the poet’s own. 

In Pope’s first publication originated the earliest of his 
literary feuds. First in the same ‘ Miscellany ’ in which his 
‘ Pastorals’ were printed last, appeared Philips’s ‘ Pastorals.’ 
A comparison of the two raised a question, which now admits 
of but one answer. Pope upheld the classical, Philips the 
natural theory of pastoral poetry. In the discourse on pas- 
toral poetry, prefixed to the ‘ Pastorals,’ Pope says: If we 
‘ would copy nature it may be useful to take this idea along 
‘with us, that the pastoral is an image of what they call 
“the golden age. So that we are not to describe our shep- 
“ herds, as shepherds at this day really are, but as they may 
“be conceived to have been, when the best of men followed 
‘the employment.’ Philips, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to suit his style to the rusticity of his subject, to present a 
truthful, if refined and sentimental, picture of shepherd life. 
The rival theories were discussed in four essays, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Guardian,’ in 1713. They were attributed to 
Tickell, ‘ without,’ as Mr. Elwin observes, ‘any evidence.’ 
Philips’s verses were extravagantly praised ; passages were 
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quoted from them to iliustrate the true style of pastoral 
poetry; no mention was made of his rival. Pope’s vanity 
was deeply wounded. He wrote an anonymous article for 
the ‘ Guardian,’ ironically censuring his own poetry, and 
praising that of Philips ; but the sarcasm was so subtle, that 
Steele only inserted it with the magnanimous consent of 
Pope. Henceforward Pope and Philips were enemies. The 
quarrel is important because both Philips and Tickell were 
members of Addison’s ‘little senate.’ Philips hung up a 
birch at Button’s for use on his ‘rival Arcadian;’ Pope 
persecuted ‘ Namby Pamby ’ Philips with satirical allusions 
to his ‘ pilfered Pastorals,’ his episcopal patron, his leanness, 
and red stockings. 

Much as Pope valued the judgement of ‘ knowing Walsh,’ 
he rejected his advice to write a pastoral comedy. He felt 
that Hodge in the garb of Strephon, with pipe and crook, 
singing in heroic metre, was an anachronism. Arcadian 
swains might survive on china, but were dead in poetry. 
Conventional fictions revolted the practical taste of the day; 
even the classic dress could not conceal their insipidity. 
Pope turned at once to more congenial topics than the faded 
sentimentalism of the ‘ Pastoral.’ The ‘ Essay on Criticism’ 
was published in May 1711. It was probably completed in 
1709, but underwent careful revision before its publication. 

There is little, except the youth of the poet, to justify the 
extravagant praise which has been bestowed on the ‘ Essay.’ 
The title is misleading. It is in effect an explanation of the 
mechanism of his art, a statement of the principles which 
guided the movement he represented. As a boy he had at 
his fingers’ ends Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry;’ he was familiar 
with Quintilian, Rapin, Bossu; he had studied Boileau’s 
‘Art poétique,’ and the ‘Essays’ of Roscommon, Sheffield, 
and Granville. His letters to Cromwell show that he applied 
their critical rules to whatever he read. It was no extra- 
ordinary feat to translate this knowledge from the prose, in 
which, as Spence relates, the ‘ Essay’ was originally written 
into prosaic verse. His critical rules display little origin- 
ality. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu declared that the 
‘ Essay’ ‘was all stolen.’ Nor is the malicious remark with- 
out truth. The conventional canons of taste and criticism 
which Pope has collected are all borrowed. There are obvious 
faults in the execution. From extreme compression, the 
language is often obscure and ungrammatical: harsh inver- 
sions and ellipses are frequent ; the versification is continually 
defective ; the rhymes imperfect and poverty-stricken. On 
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the other hand, the criticism on representative harmony is 
artistically conveyed; and it is, in spite of Johnson’s attack, 
no less just than graceful. Yet both form and theory are 
modelled on Boileau, whose line in the ‘ Lutrin,’ where La 
Mollesse relapses into slumber, ‘Soupire, étend ses bras, 
‘ ferme l’eeil, et s’endort,’ is a good example of his skill in 
assisting sense by versification. Fine passages also occur in 
these digressions in which Pope rises from the low level of 
didactic verse, such as the peroration to the first book, 
where the depth and sincerity of his admiration for the clas- 
sics warms him into the burst of genuine poetry, beginning 


‘ Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands.’ . . 


The commonplaces of the poem are relieved by some of those 
pointed happy illustrations which make Pope the most bril- 
liant of epigrammatists, as well as by instances of that preg- 
nant conciseness of language which expresses a common 
thought once for all, and readily passes into a proverb. 

To Pope’s aphorisms the English couplet, ‘ sacred to satire 
‘and unquiet thought,’ is peculiarly adapted. Laws of 
rhythm and 2 system of prosody were introduced by the 
earlier masters of the Restoration school. It was from 
Dryden that Pope, as he told Spence, had ‘ wholly learned 
‘ yersification.’ But ‘the coursers of ethereal race’ were not 
broken in by Dryden to the full power of their paces. The 
scholar brought his master’s irregularity under stricter rules. 
His diversity of harmony is produced, not by triplets or liber- 
ties of accent, but by variety of pause and cadence. Ina 
lengthy poem, it may be thought that the practice of closing 
the sense with the rhymes is carried to excess. His clauses 
coincide with the lines, his sentences with the couplets, with 
a sameness which becomes wearisome in its monotony. The 
sense is so seldom allowed to flow on in grammatical con- 
struction beyond the couplet that the sneer at Seneca’s 
prose, as ‘arena sine calce,’ in some degree applies to Pope’s 
versification. On the other hand, the disjointed style un- 
doubtedly enhances his epigrammatic point. 

Addison, in the ‘ Spectator,’ praised the ‘ Essay on Cri- 
‘ ticism’ as a ‘masterpiece of its kind;’ and his estimate 
was accepted unquestioned for the next half-century. The 
poem raised Pope at once to the first rank among poets. The 
satiric touches which Addison censured in the ‘ Essay’ were 
the first indication of the bent of Pope’s genius. They in- 
volved Pope in a second literary quarrel. John Dennis, a 
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sour but shrewd critic, had spoken slightingly of the ‘ Pas- 
‘ torals ’ among the wits at the coffee-houses. Pope reta- 
liated in the ‘ Essay’ with an impertinent allusion to Dennis’s 
personal appearance. Dennis revenged himself by a scurri- 
lous attack on Pope, as ‘a young squab short gentleman... 
‘ the very bow of the God of love’ The savage retort struck 
home. But though Pope persecuted Dennis for years with 
his satire, he was generous enough to forget his enmity when 
the critic had fallen into old age and poverty. 

From criticism Pope returned to descriptive poetry. 
‘Windsor Forest’ was his new theme. On the hint of 
Trumbull he had in his boyhood begun the poem, which 
is modelled on Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill.’ Portions were 
now added at the instigation of Lord Lansdowne, and the 
whole was published at his request early in 1713. ‘Non 
‘ injussa cano’ is the motto of the poem, which pays Lans- 
downe, ‘Granville the polite’ of Pope’s later poetry, com- 
pliments as fulsome as the softest dedication with which 
Bufo was fed. Lansdowne was a zealous Tory. His party 
looked to the Peace of Utrecht to save England from a 
Whig sovereign; but the ministry of Harley and St. John 
was too disunited to frame or effect a policy. Pope, who 
welcomed the close of the war as a possible prelude to the 
return of the Catholic Stuarts, was ready enough to celebrate 
the Peace at Lansdowne’s request. His partisanship proved 
incautious. He set to work to retrieve his error by furnish- 
ing the prologue to Addison’s ‘Cato’ in April 1715. ‘The 
* prologue writer,’ he complains to Caryll (April 20, 1713), 
‘ was clapped into.a staunch Whig, sore against his will, at 

‘almost every two lines.” W hatever he might privately 
protest to brother Catholics, his timely trimming succeeded. 
Lansdowne was committed to the Tower on the accession of 
George I.; Pope received subscriptions to his ‘ Homer’ from 
both Whigs and Tories. 

‘Windsor Forest’ combines the commonplaces of pagan 
mythology with descriptions of English scenery and allusions 
to contemporary politics. The result is necessarily incon- 
gruous. It contains a few striking passages, some exquisite 
lines, such as that in which Peace ‘ scatters blessings from 
‘her dove-like wing,’ and, in Wordsworth’s opinion, pe 
the only ‘new images of external nature’ to be found ‘ 
‘the poetry of the period intervening between “ Paradise 
« “Tost” and the “ Seasons.”’ The passage on rural pas- 
times is probably that to which Wordsworth alludes. Pope, 
with all his fanciful power, had little more sympathy with 
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beauty of landscape than with the sports of the country 
squires who sang Durfey’s songs at their ‘ toping-tables.’ 
But, if the Greeks were equally unsympathetic because they 
had no Claudes, Pope can claim the same excuse when art 
had degenerated into portrait-painting. He saw nature 
through the ‘spectacles of books;’ he describes her as a 
careful student with the assistance of a classical libre ary, not 
like a worshipper. He draws what he does not care for, and 
the copy, though artistic, remains artificial; the picture is 
correct, but inanimate. It is with the poetry of nature as 
with sculpture ; many sculptors have chiselled beautiful 
women, yet the cold marble only thawed into life at the 
touch of a lover. ‘A tree,’ he reflects to Spence, ‘is a nobler 

* object than a prince in his coronation robes ;’ and we feel 
that Pope in his own mind is always instituting similar 
comparisons. He hat not the seeing eye and hearing ear of 
an outdoor man; he is more at home in his grotto than in 
the forest ; indoor nature is his province. But he could use 
the external and physical influences to heighten the interest 
of human passion. As the dark background of the towers 
of Elsinore, the lonely platform, the bitter cold, the star 
moving westward as the bell beats one, strike the super- 
natural note, so Pope employs the gloomy surroundings of 
Paraclete to heighten the desolation of Eloisa. Nature with 
him is but the background of human interests, a space for 
human action. To him country life and solitude suggested 
visions of court pageants, ‘the imaginary sights ... of 
‘lords and earls and dukes and gartered knights.’ He 
could not, like Sheliey 





‘Watch, from dawn to gloom, 
The lake-reflected sun illume, 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 
Nor heed, nor see what things they be; 
Rut from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.’ 


In the same year in which the ‘Essay on Criticism’ 
appeared, Pope wrote the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ This was his 
per iod of imaginative poetry , when he wrote ‘ with rapture’ 

‘in the voluntar y vein.’ The ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ in its own 
peculiar class, stands without a rival; nothing in ludicrous 
verse surpassed it for dainty elegance, sprightly gaiety, 
delicate and playful ingenuity. Nowhere else has Pope 
brought the polish of language and versification to such 
perfection. The charm of mock heroic poetry lies in the 
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juxtaposition of frivolity and dignity, the greatness given to 
littleness. Pope surrounds the common incidents of social 
life with the pomp and circumstance of a Trojan war or the 
foundation of a Roman empire. He paints a lovely coquette 
equipping herself for conquest with the same particularity 
as a Grecian hero arming himself for mortal combat. 
Belinda’s seven-hooped petticoat assumes equal importance 
with the seven-hooped target of Ajax or Satan’s ‘ ponderous 
‘shield’ whose ‘broad circumference . .. hung on his 
* shoulders like the moon ;’ her bodkin is described with as 
much solemnity as the spear that rivals the ‘ tallest pine... 
‘hewn to be the mast ... of some great ammiral;’ its 
lineage is traced with no less care than the descent of 
Agamemnon’s sceptre, which was fashioned by Hepheestus 
and wielded by Zeus. The ‘Rape of the Lock’ is a Cupid 
pouting defiance behind the shield of an Achilles. The 
effect of the incongruity is heightened by the solemn march 
of heroic verse. The poem is incomparable; the fairy 
creation of Pope’s fancy, in its airy brilliancy, glitters like a 
thread of gossamer sparkling with dewdrops in an autumn 
sun. 

The origin of the poem is well known. Lord Petre stole 
a lock of hair from Miss Arabella Fermor; the liberty 
eaused a coolness between two Catholic families which 
threatened to become permanent. John Caryll—not Lord 
Caryll the Secretary, but the Sussex squire—suggested to 
Pope that a poem, written on the subject in the easy tone of 
gentle raillery, might heal the breach. On this hint, Pope, 
in 1711, wrote the first sketch of the ‘Rape of the Lock.’ 
The poem was at first privately printed, but copies were cir- 
culated till, as Pope alleges, it became necessary to print in 
self-defence. It appeared in Lintot’s ‘ Miscellany’ in May 
1712. The first sketch consisted of two cantos, without the 
embellishment of the sylphs and gnomes. A year later 
Pope added the aerial machinery and a dedication to Miss 
Fermor. Early in 1714 the complete edition of the poem, 
now increased to five cantos, was published by Lintot. 

The insertion of preternatural agents completed the mock 
heroic character of the poem. Bossu’s peremptory command, 
“il faut user de machines partout, puisque Homére et Virgile 
“ n’ont rien fait sans cela,’ possibly occurred to Pope’s mind 
when he consulted Addison on the introduction of machinery. 
Addison thought so exquisite a piece of workmanship, 
“ merum sal’ as he styled it, might be spoiled by any altera- 
tion; he urged him to leave so ‘ delicious’ a thing alone. 
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The advice, as Pope afterwards stated, ‘ first opened his eyes 
‘ to the character of Addison.’ In most cases it was sound. 
Pope’s genius triumphed over a difficulty which would gene- 
rally have proved insurmountable; but the satisfaction he 
felt at his success shows his consciousness of the risk he ran, 
and proves the prudence of Addison’s friendly counsel. 

He determined to sport with, but yet obey, the lessons 
which critics found in classical masterpieces. What ma- 
chinery was available for the purpose? His task was to 
discover beings light enough for mock heroic verse, but not 
without the semblance of dignity demanded by the epic. 
He had to make these supernatural agents play their part 
in the frivolous day of a fashionable beauty. The dignity of 
Olympian deities required portents for their heralds; the 
size of genii unfitted them for rapid movements; fairies, 
shrinking from the haunts of men, holding their secret 
revels in the chequered glades of moonlit forests, sporting 
like Oberon with the morning’s love but bound to disappear 
before the sun was fully up, were out of place in a boudoir, 
ill at ease among patches and powder, bewildered at the 
card-table. 

‘The enchanting race of fairies are no more, 
The deities of old have wandered out.’ 


Pope was thrown back on his own invention. Ariel’s name 
suggests more resemblance than in fact exists between 
Pope’s sylphs and Shakespeare’s elves. Nor does the passage 
which Mr. Elwin quotes from Spenser— 


‘ And all about her neck and shoulders flew 
A flock of little loves, and sports, and joys, 
With nimble wings of gold and purple hue,’ 


prove that Pope borrowed even the outward appearance of 
his ethereal creatures. The ‘light militia of the lower sky’ 
which nestle in Belinda’s bosom, or play at hide-and-seek in 
the folds of rich brocade, are not the naked Cupids of Spenser’s 
fancy, but tiny devotees of fashion. They could as little 
tolerate a couch in cowslip-bell as poor Narcissa her woollen 
shroud. No doubt Ariel’s ‘lucid squadrons’ share the ex- 
quisite airiness and tiny invisibility of the subjects of Oberon 
and Titania. But if Pope’s diminutive atoms could be 
subjected to the microscope, their ‘airy garments’ would 
prove the daintiest costumes. They peep, to speak the 
language of men, out of caps of Brussels point, or from 
under richly laced hats, as they vie in the manceuvre of the 
‘fluttering fan’ or the ‘nice conduct of the clouded cane.’ 
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To their purpose they are perfectly appropriate. They are 
unobtrusively omnipresent, never in the way, and never out 
of it; they come and go with natural ease, too diminutive to 
appal, too unpretending to need introduction. Like flecks 
in a sunbeam, they excite imagination but elude perception. 
Pope’s debt to the Rosicrucians is scarcely greater than any 
which he owes to heathen mythology or popular folk-lore. 
The sylphs, gnomes, and salamanders of Paracelsus are 
human in kind but not in origin. They are all powerful 
beings, but their hearts are agitated by every human passion. 
Their life is gloomy; their end annihilation. In Pope’s 
hands they become disembodied spirits of mortals who 
have lived and loved, dissolved in that element which is 
most suited to their characters on earth, joining unseen in 
all the anxieties and pleasures of their former life. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Elwin says little or nothing of the 
Rosicrucians, or of the work of De Gabalis, to which Pope 
alludes, and of which Curll subsequently published a trans- 
lation. 

Pope was not more indebted to his predecessors for the 
scheme than for the details of his poem. The ‘ Secchia 
Rapita’ of Tassoni, the ‘ Lutrin’ of Boileau, the ‘ MacFleck- 
‘noe’ of Dryden, may have suggested the most appropriate 
form of treating the subject which Caryll proposed. But 
Cervantes might equally be said to be the model of the 
‘Rape of the Lock.’ In all four poems, by the side of the 
chivalrous Don Quixote, jogs the ridiculous Sancho. The 
resemblance ends with the common features of mock heroic 
verse. Part of the ‘ Secchia Rapita’ was translated by Ozell 
in 1710. Though Mr. Elwin makes no mention of it in his 
preface or notes, the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ is more akin to 
Tassoni’s poem than to the ‘ Lutrin.’ Boileau’s masterpiece 
was, however, undoubtedly in his mind. Mr. Elwin quotes 
with approval the remark of De Quincey, that there are 
‘numerous proofs that [Pope] had read Boileau with so 
‘much feeling of his peculiar merit, that he has appro- 
‘ priated and naturalised some of his best passages.’ In the 
‘ Rape of the Lock,’ at least, Pope was under no obligation to 
Boileau. The ‘ Lutrin’ turns on a squabble in the Chapter 
of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. It was the glory of the 
Treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle to be exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction and to possess episcopal privileges. While he 
sleeps, Discord appears to him, warns him that his subordi- 
nate, the Precentor, had assumed the dress of the bishop 
and given the benediction, and goads him to action. The 
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next morning the Precentor arrives in the chapel to find 
himself extinguished by a gigantic reading-desk placed in 
front of his stall. In his despair, he exclaims— 
‘Inconnu dans l’église, ignoré dans ce lieu, 
Je ne pourrai done plus étre vu que de Dieu.’ 


Round the desk centred a struggle which Boileau uses to 
satirise the ignorance, sloth, and sensuality of the clergy. 
The few similarities may be traced to a common source. 
Both imitate some of the best-known passages of classical 
epics. But it is the essence of parody that the originals 
should be recognised. Their classical models are differently 
treated. Boileau faithfully reproduces the external features 
of the epic. His machinery might do duty in the ‘ Aineid ;’ 
personifications are freely used; dreams and omens play a 
conspicuous part. Even the epic characters reappear. Sidrac, 
the Nestor of the Chapter, represents the accumulated wisdom 
of three generations. The comedy of the poem consists in 
the use of the heroic style on the most trivial occasions by 
the meanest of persons. Didier !Amour and his wife Anne 
separate for a night in the language of Aineas and Dido. 
The ‘Lutrin’ is a picture of modern comedy set in the 
dignified framework of the ‘Aineid.’ While Boileau produces 
his effect by emphasising incongruities, Pope blends the 
heroic and comical elements into a harmony of inconsistencies. 
His epic materials are fused into the fabric of the poem. 
His characters adopt the epic style, but are as empty as the 
vanities they pursue; though his machinery is formed on 
the classic model, it is a new creation adapted to the airy 
nothingness of fashionable frivolity. The component parts 
of the *‘ Rape of the Lock’ cannot be separated like those of 
the ‘ Lutrin.’ Pope has softened the harshness, but doubled 
the effect, of the contrast. 

To find fault with a poem so perfect of its kind as the 
‘Rape of the Lock’ is an ungrateful task. But two points 
may be noticed. In spite of the marvellous grace with 
which the subject is treated it is not of the most elevated 
kind. Fancy may illuminate a pack of cards, but the feat is 
a tour de force to display the skill of the poet. The charms 
of a parody must necessarily be inferior to those of an 
original creation. There is a more serious blemish in the 
treatment. Pope not only elevates the little but degrades 
the great. This combination of the burlesque with the mock 
heroic no doubt enables him to produce the consistency 
which is part of the beauty of the poem. But when ‘the 
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‘nymph, exulting’ in her victory at Ombre, ¢ fills with shouts 
‘the sky,’ her bad manners pain the numerous admirers of the 
fascinating Belinda. Still greater is the shock when the loss 
of her ringlet transforms her into a coarse-tongued virago. 

In 1717, Bernard Lintot printed an edition of Pope’s 
published works which contained two new pieces, ‘ The Elegy 
‘to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady’ and the ‘ Epistle 
‘from Eloisa to Abelard.’ These two poems are Pope’s most 
sentimental compositions. By them is ganged his power to 
express and excite emotion, to touch the deeper feelings of 
the heart. 

Round the ‘Unfortunate Lady’ gathers a mass of fable. 
Many of the explanations which have been suggested are 
collected in Mr. Elwin’s preface. Ayre, whose life of Pope 
appeared the year of the poet’s death, seys she was an 
orphan—noble, wealthy, beautiful, who, separated by her 
uncle and guardian from a low-born lover, killed herself in 
despair. This story, though only a prose paraphrase of the 
poem, was accepted by Ruffhead, and, from him, by Johnson, 
who condemns the abuse of poetry to ‘treat suicide with 
‘respect.’ Sir John Hawkins gives her name as Winbury, 
adding that she was well-born, rich, but deformed. To pre- 
vent her marrying Pope, her guardian forced her into a 
convent, where she hanged herself. Warton, who adopts 
this account, attributes the passion and tenderness of the 
poem to the depth of Pope’s love. Bowles gives a version 
with a remarkable pedigree. He had it from a gentleman, 
who had it from Condorcet, who had it from Voltaire. The 
lady loved a prince of the French blood-royal; she vainly 
pursued him over the Continent, till, in despair, she retired 
to a convent, and there put an end to herself. But no clue 
has been found to either name or history. The lady of the 
poem never existed in flesh and blood ; she was a creation of 
Pope’s imagination. Yet something more than artistic instinct 
led him to give personality to the subject of the elegy, and 
the mysterious hint of his own attachment. Dilke suggests 
that the ‘ Unfortunate Lady’ was Mrs. Weston, wife of John 
Weston, of Sutton in Surrey, a Catholic squire. She lived 
unhappily with her husband, but died, neither by sword 
nor noose, seven years after the publication of the elegy. 
Pope championed her cause against her husband so zealously 
that gossip became busy with their names. Resenting her 
ill-treatment, but dreading slander, he relieved his mind by 
composing a poem upon her case, while the distortion of the 
facts prevented the identification of his heroine. 
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The dramatic abruptness of the opening is borrowed from 
Ben Jonson, who begins his ‘Elegy on the Marchioness of 
* Winchester ’ with 

‘What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew ? 
And beckoning wooes me.’ ‘ 


But the poem has beauties which belong to Pope alone. It 
is undeniably a striking composition, expressed in terse and 
vigorous language, full of animation and tenderness. Per- 
haps the most powerful passage is the apostrophe of the 
‘ false guardian of a charge so good.’ On the other hand, 
t has been thought that the finished perfection of the poem 
stamps it as the mere production of the brain, too rhetorical 
to be passionate, a studied appeal less touching than the 
simple eloquence of mental anguish. 

Such criticism applies with less force to the love epistle of 
* Eloisa to Abelard,’ the finest composition of its kind in the 
English language. Here is found reality of passion, not 
only its reflection ; ; here at least it is difficult to stop at the 
exclamation ‘O well- painted — Pope chose his 

subject. we In the Middle Ages impulse regulated con- 
iuat t. Passion stimulated men to greatness whether in vice 
or virtue. Dante might have found a thousand Eloisas 
ready to his hand. Civilisation casts men and women in a 
mould. Even when Pope wrote, originality was rare, though 
often affected. There did indeed exist shades of character 
which might be seized for the purpose of fine comedy or 
delicate satire. But in the artificial world of 1717 Pope 
could find no Eloisa. He had not the dramatic power or 
knowledge of mankind to create for himself. No one is 
quicker than Pope to catch the lights and shades which play 
over the surface of the heart. In his own sphere of fashion- 
able society his judgement was of the keenest, his insight 
into character peculiarly acute. But his observation was 
directed to manners and foibles. He understood mankind 
as a man of science: his microscopic examinations tended to 
abstractions. In the epistle the outline was drawn for him. 
He fills in the details with marvellous skill, and paints the 
omnipotence of love with a force and boldness which prove 
him to possess the susceptible temperament, the sym- 
pathetic genius of the poet. 

In the impassioned monologue of Eloisa there are none of 
the harshnesses of rhyme and rhythm and grammar which 
disfigure Pope’s didactic poetry. The solemn charm of the 
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musical verse, the grace of the language, are maintained 
throughout. The outline and many of the details and thoughts 
are borrowed from the letters of Abelard and Eloisa. These 
medizeval compositions, whose authenticity Mr. Elwin justly 
doubts, were translated into French at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Numerous passages were added, omitted, 
altered by subsequent editors before Hughes’s English trans- 
lation appeared in 1714. Mr. Elwin proves by numerous 
extracts that it is this garbled modernised version, and not 
the medizval original, which Pope followed. But the poem 
is far more than an elegant paraphrase. It presents a 
picture of Eloisa no less dramatic in conception than power- 
ful in execution. The single figure in its pathetic loneliness 
is thrown prominently forward by the sombre background 
of gloomy scenery, religious austerities, conventual solitude. 
On her the light is thrown in concentrated intensity ; in her 
tremendous conflict between earthly and heavenly love all 
else isabsorbed. No shadow of a shade softens the clearness 
with which Eloisa is presented swaying to and fro with the 
fierce gusts of passion, now rising, as the tempest lulls, to 
heights of religious aspiration, now sinking as it gathers 
fury, to depths of sensual craving. The story is full of those 
effective contrasts, which no poet ever used more skilfully than 
Pope; all are made the most of, none are missed. But his 
skill is carried too far. In his desire to oppose the spiritual 
longings to the grosser appetites of Eloisa, he has degraded 
her love for Abelard to mere desire. This vein of coarseness is 
the only blemish in a poem which otherwise is perfect. Eloisa 
bids the world farewell; but the lips that kiss the sacred 
veil are cold; the eyes that should gaze on the Cross are 
fixed on the earthly lover. The trembling of the shrines, 
the wonder of the saints, the pallor of the lamps, proclaim 
the reluctance of the sacrifice, the unreality of the renuncia- 
tion. The conflict is imminent. Once immured within the 
walls of Paraclete her present is a blank, alternately a retro- 
spect and a preparation. Now the passionate, erring woman 
seems to freeze into the marble purity of the saint and 
forget herself to stone; now, as the warm blood of youth 
riots in her veins, her numbed but rebel nature revolts 
against ‘ the long mechanic pacings to and fro . . . the set, 
‘ grey life and apathetic end.’ In her worship, her prayers, 
her penitence, the image of Abelard ever steals between her 
and God. She envies the lot of the ‘blameless vestal,’ the 
eternal sunshine of the spotless mind; yet would not if she 
could exchange for them the rapturous recollection of her 
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unholy joys. Exquisite both in feeling and execution are the 
lines in which she learns that for a grief so unquenchable, a 
love so unchangeable, the only end is death. Wearied and 
spent with her struggle, she hears something beyond the 
moaning of the hollow wind, above the echoes that whisper 
along the cloister 1 walls, the voice of a departed nun :— 
‘Come, sister, come ! (it said, or seemed to say), 

Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ; 

Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept, and prayed, 

Love’s victim then, thouch now a sainted maid. 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses every fear ; ‘ 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.’ 

The second period of Pope’s life was spent upon Homer. 
The proposals for the translation were issued in October, 
1715. The first volume of the ‘ Iliad’ appeared in 1715; it 
was finished in May, 1720. The last volumes of the 
“Odyssey ’ were printed in 1726. With the exception of his 
edition of Skakespeare, this was his only literary work during 
the period. Wycherley’s protégé had in ten years become, 
as Swift assured the young nobleman at court, ‘ the best poet 
“in England.’ He was already famous; his Homeric trans- 
lations made him comparatively wealthy. From first to last 
he received for them little short of 10,0001. Perhaps the 
fall in French stocks which ‘ went nigh to ruin’ him, com- 
pelled him to undertake the arduous task. At first the work 
weighed upon him heavily. ‘In the beginning of my 
. translating the “TIliad,”? as he told Spence, “T wished 

“ anybody would hang me, a hundred times.” Want of 
money may also have combined wit! Pope’s large acquaintance 
and keen interest in social events to induce the family to 
leave Windsor Forest. In 1716 Binfield was sold, and the 
Popes moved to Mawson’s New Buildings, ‘ to the water-side 
‘at Chiswick, under the wing of Lord Burlington’ (Pope to 
Caryll, Ap. 20, 1716). There his father, two years later, died 
and was buried, and Pope and his mother moved to the villa 
at Twickenham. 

His life may be gathered from his correspondence. At 
the call of Homer he bade ‘ farewell to London,’ exchanging 
‘luxurious lobster nights for studious days.’ He exaggerates 
his dissipations like a man to whom boon companionship is 
not familiar. Health so frail could not endure excess, when 
“two bites and a sup’ beyond his ‘stint’ cost him more than 
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others paid for a debauch. Even in the days when he 
possessed— 
‘The sprightly wit, the lively eye, 
The engaging smile, the gaiety, 
That laughed down many a summer sun,’ 


he never habitually haunted tavern company. It was excep- 
tional for him to sit up till ‘ two o’clock over Burgundy and 
‘ Champagne,’ or to become ‘so much a modern rake as to 
‘ be ashamed of business.’ Such freaks were rare, although 
he was ‘the gayest valetudinaire . . . most thinking rake 
‘alive;’ had they been the rule of his life, they would not 
be mentioned in his letters. An old man before he was 
forty, he could not rise and Cress himself without aid. He 
was laced upright in a stiff canvas boddice, his legs en- 
cased in three pairs of stockings; he shivered with cold even 
with a fur doublet next to his skin. If it is considered how 
‘crazy’ was his form, how he suffered from asthma and 
dropsy, was threatened with cataract, tortured with rheu- 
matism, racked with constant headaches which he vainly 
strove to alleviate by coffee; how he was sleepless for nights 
together, only dozing by day after dinner, or over the fire 
‘ like the picture of January in a Salisbury primer,’ or when 
the Prince of Wales conversed with him on poetry, it is 
marvellous that he was so seldom querulous. His brain was 
always busy; but, without economy of painless intervals, he 
could never have accomplished what he did. The scraps of 
paper and backs of letters on which he wrote his poetry 
show that ‘ paper-sparing Pope’ rarely wasted a moment. 
What time he spared from his work he spent with his 
friends, or in being rowed on the river by his waterman, or 
painting, or rambling through the lanes on foot or on horse- 
back with his dog Bounce, decorating his grotto—the sub- 
terranean passage that Swift called his ‘ Ars Poetica,’ laying 
out his five acres of land which he ‘ twisted and twirled, and 
‘rhymed and harmonised, into two or three sweet little 
‘lawns ;’ or in the ‘ tender office ’°—and the hours so spent 
were the best and purest of his life— 
‘To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient acts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smoothe the bed of death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.’ 


Constitution and habit made him restless. He rides to 
Bath, stopping at houses on the way ; journeys to Oxford ta 
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stay at Magdalen, or visit Clarke at All Souls, or Spence, 
who was professor of poetry; or spends weeks at the ‘lone 
‘house’ at Stanton Harcourt. He is to be heard of as a 
guest of Bathurst at Cirencester, of Oxford at Downhall or 
Wimpole, of Bolingbroke at Dawley, of Peterborough at 
Bevis Mount, at Ladyholt, Grinstead, Whiteknights, Maple- 
durham—the seats of his Catholic friends. Till his exile in 
1725, Atterbury was a frequent host. He pays visits to the 
Blounts in Bolton Street, to Gay at his lodgings at White- 
hall, to Arbuthnot at his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
or Dover Street. Few public events took place at which he 
was not present, ‘assure to be there in a bustle as a porpoise 
* in a storm.’ 

Round Pope gathered a brilliant circle whose names are 
‘ familiar in our mouths as household words.’ Besides the 
Scriblerus Club-—consisting of Arbuthnot, Gay, Atterbury, 
Parnell and himself, with Swift as president—were Garth, 
Steele, Prior, Congreve, Rowe. Oxford, Bolingbroke, Peter- 
borough, Murray, Berkeley, Jervas, Kneller were his asso- 
ciates. At Twickenham he was close to the royal palaces, 
and the young Court held at Richmond by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, afterwards George II. and Queen Caro- 
line. The atmosphere of the latter was freethinking, for the 
Princess was an esprit fort, a patroness of Tindal, Toland, 
and Collins ; it was also in factious opposition to the king 
and the ministry. Among the courtiers were Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Lady Suffolk, whose grounds at Marble Villa 
Pope assisted to plan, Miss Bellenden, Miss Lepel, Chester- 
field, Bathurst, Scarborough, Hervey. Pope was in his 
element; he and his friends as Tories supported the Heir- 
Apparent, the atmosphere of freethought was congenial, the 
maids of honour—to whom he was 

‘Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair side, 
The ladies’ plaything, and the Muses’ pride—’ 


graciously received his extravagant gallantries. 

Among those who welcome Pope on his ‘return from 
‘ Greece,’ or the completion of the ‘Iliad,’ Gay mentions 
Hervey, ‘fair of face,’ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
‘ youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepel.’ Hervey and 
Lady Mary afterwards became his bitterestenemies. Hervey 
inherited, with the abilities of his family, those eccentrici- 
ties which divided the world into ‘men, women, and 
‘ Herveys.? He married, in 1720, Miss Lepel, whose beauty 
and French vivacity made her the most fascinating woman 
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of the day. At that time, as a member of the young Court, 
Hervey opposed Walpole. Lady Mary was a hard-headed, 
keen-witted, masculine woman. When she wrote her ‘ Un- 
‘ finished Sketches’ (1714) she hated Pope. Before her 
return from Constantinople in 1718, her personal acquaint- 
ance with him was slight. As correspondents they agreed 
admirably, as neighbours at Twickenham they inevitably 
quarrelled. Pope addressed her his wildest compliments, 
and his divinity accepted the homage in the spirit in which 
it was offered. Lady Mary’s account of the coolness which 
sprang up between them is, that Pope made love to her and 
she laughed at him; another explanation is that Lady 
Mary borrowed a pair of hollands sheets from Mrs. Pope 
and returned them at the end of a fortnight unwashed. 
Perhaps the cause lies between the prose and the romance. 
Lady Mary’s position in society was widely different from 
that of the Popes; she was a zealous Whig, he a bitter 
Tory; he sneered at Addison, whom she admired; Swift, 
Pope’s greatest friend, hated her, and the dislike was re- 
turned; ske had a bitter tongue, was unscrupulous in its 
use, and had many enemies to exaggerate her remarks. As 
her intimacy with Pope cooled, her friendship with Hervey 
grew warmer. Political events widened the breach. After 
1727, Hervey, following the fortunes of his master and 
mistress, became the lay confessor of Queen Caroline, the 
confidante of Walpole, the assailant of Pulteney, Boling- 
broke, and the wits of the ‘Craftsman.’ Pope joined in the 
war and attacked Hervey as Lady Fanny, and Lady Mary 
in the outrageous lines on Sappho. Their joint retort, the 
verses to the ‘ Imitator of Horace,’ taunts him with the ob- 
scurity of his birth, ridicules his poetry and appearance, and 
thus concludes: 

‘ Thou, as thou hatest, be hated by, mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 

Mark’d on thy back, like Cain, by God's own hand, 

Wander like him accurs’d through the land.’ 


Pope revenged himself on Lady Mary by raking together 
in his satires every slander to her discredit, and on Hervey 
by the savage lines on Sporus. 

A woman who exercised a kindlier influence on Pope’s 
life was Martha Blount. She was the granddaughter of 
Anthony Englefield, and the godchild of John Caryll. Pope 
first met her in 1710, at Whiteknights, where she and her 
sister, lately recalled by their father’s death from school in 
Paris, were staying. Pope was then twenty-two, Martha 
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Blount twenty. They did not become friends till some years 
later. Mrs. Blount and her daughters were slenderly pro- 
vided for, when they left Mapledurham on the marriage of 
Michael Blount with Miss Tichborne in 1715. Pope’s in- 
terest in the family dates from the fall in their fortunes. 
In letters both to Edward Blount and Caryll, he writes of 
them (March 1715-6) as ‘the widow and fatherless.” Un- 
successful speculations in South Sea stock further diminished 
their income. Pope joined with them in the purchase of 
the stock, and assisted them in other investments. The 
bond on which he paid 501. for six years to Teresa was prob- 
ably only a business arrangement, though on it is founded 
the story that Teresa was his favourite till she was deposed 
for Martha. There is nothing to show that Pope’s rela- 
tions with Martha were not perfectly pure and innocent, a 
sincere friendship ripened by time into deeper feeling. Miss 
Blount became almost a member of his household, was 
treated as one of his family by his friends, invited to accom- 
pauy him on his visits. The unhappiness of her own home 
was the first cause—if Pope is to be believed—of her resi- 
dence at Twickenham. She was not handsome nor even 
clever: ‘it is hard,’ writes Pope to Swift of Mrs. Patty, 
‘that time should wrinkle faces and not harden heads.’ But 
she was a sensible right-thinking woman. Scandalous reports 
respecting this intimacy arose so early as 1725, ‘ villainous 
lying tales,’ which Pope suspected Teresa Blount of cireu- 
lating. It is difficult not to believe Pope’s emphatic repu- 
diation of guilt. ‘God is my witness,’ he wrote to Caryll 
(Dec. 25, 1725), ‘I am as much a friend to her soul as her 
person.’ After her mother’s death she became, and remained 
to the last, what Pope most needed, ‘a woman friend.’ 
Homer occupied the second period of Pope’s life. It is 
easy to find fault with the version, to call it Pope’s Iliad, 
not Homer’s, to point out the blunders of his defective 
scholarship. Yet for English readers it is perhaps the best 
translation, although it is that which least resembles the 
original. Homer is not among the volumes which have 
appeared of this edition. Whatever remains to be added ta 
the criticism of Professor Conington or Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be expected from Mr. Courthope. At present the in- 
terest of the Iliad lies in the quarrel between Addison and 
Pope, which its publication in 1715 brought to a crisis. 
Simultaneously with the issue of Pope’s first volume ap- 
peared Tickell’s rival translation. Pope fancied that the 
‘little senate’ at Button’s instigated by Addison were con- 
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spiring to ruin his reputation. He and Philips were enemies. 
Hesuspected Tickell of censuring his ‘ Pastorals’in the ‘ Guar- 
dian ; ’ he had heard that Addison was annoyed at his Toryism 
and the concluding lines of ‘ Windsor Forest ;’ he believed 
that Addison had once given him unfriendly advice, and 
was now fathering his own translation of the ‘Iliad’ on 
Tickell. It is said that his ill-feeling was aggravated by 
Addison’s supercilious rejection of ‘Dr. Norris’s Narrative 
‘ of the Frenzy of John Dennis,’ a pamphlet written in de- 
fence of ‘ Cato’ against Pope’s oldantagonist. Pope denied 
the authorship of the ‘Whim against Dennis.’ If he wrote 
it, it was insulting in Addison to express through Steele— 
Pope’s intimate friend—his disapproval of the pamphlet. If 
Steele was the author, Addison’s conduct is natural. Still 
more unlikely is it that Pope was told by Lord Warwick of 
Addison hiring against him the ‘venal quill’ of Gildon. 
Without these doubtful provocations, Pope was already suffi- 
ciently irritable. The issue of Tickell’s translation com- 
pleted his imaginary grievances. ‘In great heat he wrote 
‘to Mr. Addison a letter, wherein he told him he was no 
‘stranger to his behaviour, which, however, he should not 
‘imitate ; but what he thought faulty in him he would tell 
‘him fairly to his face, and what deserved praise he would 
‘not deny him to the world, and as a proof of his disposition 
‘ towards him’ he enclosed him the famous lines on Atticus. 
Addison died in 1719; the lines on Atticus were first pub- 
lished in 1723. The extract from Spence quoted above, 
contains Pope’s defence to the charge that he only attacked 
Addison when he was dead. That the lines were in exist- 
ence in Addison’s lifetime, is proved: that they were ever 
shown him is doubtful. The only other evidence of a course 
so unlike Pope’s usual proceedings is a letter dated July 15, 
1715, which purports to be written to Craggs. But such 
confirmation is of little weight when so large a portion of 
the correspondence is proved to be fictitious. 

Dilke’s discovery of the Caryll correspondence revealed 
extraordinary facts respecting Pope’s letters to Addison and 
others. The collection consists of nearly one hundred and 
fifty of Pope’s letters, printed by Mr. Elwin from transcripts 
of the originals, made by John Caryll. When Pope recovered 
the originals in 1729, he was unaware that copies had been 
taken. In the edition of his correspondence published in 
1737, after Caryll’s death, many of these letters reappear, 
addressed to more eminent persons than the Sussex squire, 
or biended into manufactured letters, which never passed 
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between Pope and anybody. Thus four out of the five 
letters ostensibly addressed to Addison were really sent to 
Caryll. 

By the side of his fabrications, Pope’s complicity in the 
surreptitious publications is comparatively innocent. His 
letters fall into four groups: the correspondence with Crom- 
well, published in 1726; with Wycherley in 1729; with 
‘several eminent persons’ in 1737 ; with Swift in 1741. The 
letters contained in the first group were published without 
Pope’s connivance. They were given by Cromwell to his 
mistress, Mrs. Thomas; she sold them for ten guineas to 
Curll, who published them in 1726. The publication of 
private letters was then a rare, if not unprecedented, occur- 
rence. But Curll’s success encouraged Pope to attempt a 
similar venture on a larger scale. His difficulty was to find 
a motive for an otherwise gratuitous display. The clandes- 
tine publication of letters between private friends provoked 
curiosity and silenced criticism. A Dennis could scarcely 
condemn what was only intended for private perusal. The 
world would buy with avidity the careless asides of a Pope. 
If the edition was volunteered by the author, the position 
would be reversed. No one is curious about open secrets ; 
everyone censures vanity. How could Pope combine the 
advantages of piracy and editorship? He endeavoured to 
solve the problem by the series of elaborate plots which are 
exposed in the present edition. 

The issue of the ‘Cromwell Correspondence’ seemed to 
Pope to threaten similar proceedings on the part of Curll. In 
his own custody only would his letters be safe from the Grub 
Street pirate. He therefore appealed to his friends to return 
him all his letters which they had preserved. Many of them 
did so with reluctance. Caryll, as we have seen, retained 
copies when he surrendered the originals. Three-fourths of 
the letters Pope recovered he burned; the selected re- 
mainder he prepared for the press according to his peculiar 
views of editing. The originals he retained himself, but 
copies were bound up in a volume and deposited in Lord 
Oxford’s library. Before his work was completed, he was 
watching an opportunity to publish; the appearance of 
Theobald’s edition of the ‘Posthumous Works of Wycherley’ 
in 1728 afforded him his first pretext. Under the cloak of 
devotion to his dead friend, he could gratify his vanity and 
dislike to Theobald. He offered the letters in his possession 
to prove that Wycherley designed the suppression of these 
posthumous works; but, as the letters tend to prove the 
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contrary, he probably thought the excuse too transparent. 
He therefore sought to produce the impression that the col- 
lection on which his challenge to Theobald was founded was 
published piratically. With this object he placed the corre- 
spondence in Oxford’s keeping, and announced that it was 
lodged in his Lordship’s library ; he had previously handed 
an edited copy to the printer. His next step was taken 
without the consent of Oxford, whose honour it impugned. 
In a letter dated October 16, 1729, he writes to Oxford,* ‘I 
‘ consulted Mr. Lewis upon the turn of the Preface of those 
‘ papers relating to Mr. Wycherley, and have exceeded, per- 
‘ haps, my commission in one point, though we both judged 
‘it the right way; for I have made the publishers say that 
‘ your Lordship permitted them a copy of some of the papers 
‘ from the library, where the originals remain as testimonies 
‘ of the truth.’ In other words, Oxford was to charge him- 
self with a breach of trust. Probably he refused to assume 
the part of traitor, for the whole edition was so completely 
suppressed that no copy exists. But the printed sheets re- 
appear in the possession of P. T., the hero of the elaborate 
intrigue which accompanied the publication of the third 
group of letters. 

The plot opens in November 1733 with an offer to Curll, 
from a person calling himself P. T., of a number of letters to 
and from Pope. The offer was coupled with the condition 
of publishing an advertisement, which Curll refused. Highteen 
months later, Curll, wishing to end his differences with Pope, 
sent him, in proof of good feelings, P. T.’s offer. Pope, in 
answer, inserted a notice in the newspapers that Curll had 
threatened to publish a collection of his letters, but that the 
collection, if it existed, was composed of forgeries. At this 
moment P. T. renewed his offer to the insulted Curll; the 
letters, he said, were now printed, but Curll might have 
them to publish. It is significant that Pope had, in the 
previous month, withdrawn the bound book of copies, con- 
taining the whole of this third group of letters, from Lord 
Oxford’s library. They were never returned. The originals 
were always in his own custody. This time P. T.’s offer 
was accepted; the advertisement was published in the re- 
quired form; several of the originals, then and afterwards 
in Pope’s keeping, were produced for Curll’s satisfaction 
between nine and ten at night by a short squat man, in a 
clergyman’s gown and barrister’s bands, who called himself 
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R. Smythe. From the same hand Curll received a specimen 
copy of the printed sheets, including sheets of the suppressed 
edition of the Wycherley correspondence which Pope had 
bought up. All the subsequent events betray the hand of 
Pope. The seizure of the imperfect copies by the messenger 
of the Peers, the collapse of the proceedings against Curll 
before the House, could have been prearranged by no one 
but Pope. Though Pope professed to have received the full 
confession of the mock clergyman, and was publicly accused 
of stealing his own letters, he never explained P. T.’s pos- 
session of the collection, or the originals, or the printed 
sheets of the suppressed Wycherley correspondence. He 
repudiated Curll’s collection as a mass of forgeries and in- 
accuracies ; but in 1737 he published its facsimile. Even 
at the time he was generally suspected of complicity in the 
publication of Curll’s edition, but the public were not ill- 
pleased to see the pirate made to walk the plank. 

Pope had hoped to include the fourth group of letters, the 
Swift correspondence, in his authorised edition of 1737. 
He was already intriguing for its publication. The victim 
of his new plot was Swift, whose mental condition rendered 
Pope’s conduct peculiarly base. In 1741 Pope published, as 
the second volume of his Prose Works, the fourth group of 
letters. The advertisement states that the edition was 
printed from an impression sent from Dublin, that this Irish 
publication was directed by the Dean, begun without Pope’s 
knowledge, continued in spite of his prohibition. A different: 
light is thrown on the transaction by the recent discovery of 
the Orrery correspondence. Directly after the appearance 
of Curll’s edition of Pope’s correspondence in 1735, Pope 
urged the Dean to return his letters. Swift refused. He 
should keep them, he said, in his cabinet during his lifetime ; 
after his death they should be burned. Six months later, 
Swift reluctantly promised that at his death the letters, 
‘well sealed and pacquetted,’ should be restored to their 
author; but he resisted all Pope’s entreaties to surrender 
them for publication in 1737. In fact, Pope’s eagerness to 
publish the correspondence was only baffled by the Dean’s 
refusal. At this crisis Curll once more appeared as the 
deus ex machind. ‘Towards the close of 1736 he published 
two letters to Swift, one from Pope and one from Bolingbroke, 
alleging that he had received them from Ireland. Where- 
ever he had obtained them, they had previously undergone 
Pope’s editing. It seemed as if Swift’s cabinet was insecure. 
*Curll,’ writes Lord Orrery to Swift, ‘like his friend the 
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‘ devil, glides through all keyholes, and thrusts himself into 
‘the most private cabinets.’ Pope used, if he did not con- 
trive, the opportunity to press for the return of his letters. 
His entreaty was now backed by Lord Orrery. Alarmed at 
the failure of his own precautions, wearied by the persistency 
of Pope and his friend, with mind and memory failing, 
Swift at last yielded. In June 1737 he entrusted the letters 
to Orrery to place in Pope’s hands. Orrery writes (July 23, 
1737) to Swift, ‘ Your commands are obeyed long ago. Dr. 
‘King has his cargo, Mrs. Barber her conversation, and 
‘ Mr. Pope his letters.” There was a gap in the correspond- 
ence between the years 1716-23. These missing letters are 
the pivot of Pope’s plot. The Dean’s powers of mind and 
body were rapidly decaying. ‘I cannot,’ he writes to Pope 
in July 1737, ‘trust my memory half an hour, and my 
‘disorders of giddiness and deafness increase daily.’ Of 
this forgetfulness he soon gives a signal proof. Twelve 
months after the letters had passed into Pope’s hands, Swift 
forgot that they had left his custody. His mind reverted to 
his original intention. In August 1738, he assures Pope 
that all his ‘letters received during the past twenty years or 
‘more are sealed up in bundles and delivered’ to Mrs. 
Whiteway, his cousin, with directions at his death to restore 
them to Pope. In the postscript he hastens to correct his 
blunder, but with the confusion of an enfeebled intellect. 
By studiously concealing his receipt of the letters through 
Orrery, and pointing to Swift’s repeated refusal to surrender 
the correspondence, by treating the missing letters as if they 
were the whole collection, by emphasising Swift’s wandering 
statement in 1738, Pope produced ihe impression that the 
Dean retained possession of the letters. ‘Their publication 
in Dublin therefore seemed natural. But the printed col- 
lection contained many letters from Swift to Pope; Swift 
kept no copies; how, then, could the Irish pirates have 
obtained letters addressed to Pope which had never left his 
custody? The Orrery letters prove that both parts of the 
correspondence were at Twickenham in 1737. If stolen at 
all, the collection must necessarily have been stolen in 
England. The subsequent history of the publication con- 
firms this view. In 1740 Swift received from Bath a printed 
copy of his correspondence with Pope, together with an 
anonymous letter, stating that the impression was printed 
by an admirer of the Dean’s virtues, and urging him to 
make it public. Swift probably thought it useless to refuse, 
as the letters were already in the hands of printers. He 
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sent the English impression to Faulkner, a Dublin book- 
seller, to be reprinted. Faulkner, who always believed that 
Pope sent the printed copy and anonymous letter to Swift, 
refused to print till he had received Pope’s authorisation. 
Thus even the Dublin edition was sanctioned by the authors. 
Whether Pope sent the copy or not, he profited by the effect 
produced. He published his rival edition of 1741 as a 
measure of self-defence. His edition exactly followed that 
of Faulkner ; but Faulkner’s edition was merely a reprint of 
& previous impression. Who but Pope could have supplied 
the materials? Who but Pope could have been the anony- 
mous printer? As in 1735 P.'T. produced a printed copy 
to Curll, so in 1740 an anonymous printed copy was supplied 
to Faulkner. In both cases Pope repudiated, but reprinted, 
the surreptitious publication. If Pope’s original letters to 
Swift were stolen in Ireland from the Dean’s volume in 
which they were stitched, he was singularly unfortunate, 
since the same volume contained letters, which no one stole, 
from all Swift’s celebrated friends. Nor in this case could 
the Irish thief have obtained possession of Swift’s letters to 
Pope, which had never left Twickenham. If they were 
stolen at all, Pope was four times the victim of a misfortune 
which befell no other public man. Whether the theft is 
assumed to have occurred at Dublin or Twickenham, the 
object is utterly inadequate. It is incredible that such a 
dangerous crime should be committed in order solely to 
transmit a single printed copy to the Dean. 

The intrinsic merits of Pope’s own letters do not repay him 
for the extraordinary trouble of publication. But the deri- 
vative interest of a collection which includes the correspon- 
dence of so many brilliant men is undeniable ; it would be 
valuable, if for nothing else, for the stern, sardonic chronicle 
of Swift’s great and gloomy life. Most men are glad some- 
times to slip away from the orthodoxy of composition, to don 
the dressing-gown and slippers of privacy, to relieve their 
minds in asides to their friends. Pope is an exception. He 
is always in full dress; his letters are indited to the world ; 
they are universal secrets. ‘ Written,’ says Horace Walpole, 
‘ to everybody, they do not look as if they were written to 
‘anybody.’ They have not the unstudied charm of Madame 
de Sévigné; they are not written in the careless tone of easy 
conversation, but are characterised by the laboured foppery 
of Balzac. They rarely reveal Pope’s real character. They 
are not unguarded effusions, but studied compositions, care- 
fully revised and polished. He never in his private letters 
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lays aside the part he played in public. In them he pro- 
fesses his disinterestedness, parades his virtues and integrity, 
affects contempt for his own poetry, indifference to fame, 
scorn of the world. Yet there are glimpses of real feeling, 
passages in which his tenderheartedness, his love for his 
mother, his interest in Patty Blount, his affection for his 
friends, his eager hero-worship, break through the crust of 
his affectation. 

The third and concluding period of Pope’s life was de- 
voted to ethical poetry and satire. Pope’s genius for satire, 
dimly foreshadowed in the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ had been 
fully displayed in the lines on Addison. In February 1721-2 
Atterbury wrote asking for ‘a complete copy of the verses.’ 
He adds: ‘Since you now therefore know where your real 
* strength lies, I hope you will not suffer that talent to lie 
“unemployed. Pope was not slow in following his friend’s 
advice. Two years after the completion of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
appeared the ‘ Dunciad.’ Pope’s own account of the origin 
of the poem, as given in Savage’s preface, is not satisfac- 
tory. The Scriblerus Club published the third volume of 
their ‘ Miscellanies’ in March 1728. It contained, among 
the pieces, the treatise on ‘The Bathos, or the Art of Sink- 
‘ing in Poetry,’ in which Pope ridiculed all the poets whom 
he considered ‘ eminent in that art.’ This general onslaught 
brought a nest of hornets about his ears. The newspapers 
for the next half-year were filled with the scurrilities of his 
assailants. It was in the common interests of humanity that 
Pope, as he would have it believed, at last retaliated by 
dragging into the light of day ‘these common enemies of 
‘mankind.’ He poses himself as a Hercules cleansing the 
Augean stablesof Grub Street. This account of the ‘ Dunciad’ 
in its present form may be literally true; the natural infer- 
ence is false. The immediate inspiration of the ‘ Dunciad ’ 
probably was the storm of abuse which the ‘ Bathos ’ provoked. 
But throughout his whole literary life Pope was at war with 
his brethren. Each successive publication increased the 
number and virulence of his enemies. In some cases Pope 
was the aggressor, in others his rapid rise gave the provoca- 
tion. Most of the libels upon him, which are collected in the 
‘Testimonies of Authors,’ and prefixed to the ‘ Dunciad,’ date 
from an earlier period than the publication of the ‘ Bathos.’ 
Long before 1728 the offence had been given and the punish- 
ment was in preparation. There is evidence to show that so 
early as 1720 Pope was engaged on a poem entitled the 
‘Progress of Dulness,’ which was afterwards incorporated 
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in the ‘ Dunciad.’ Swift’s first advice to Pope on the sub- 
ject of his satire was ‘to let Gildon and Philips sleep in 
‘peace.’ But later on, perhaps during the visits which he 
paid to Pope at Twickenham in 1726 and 1727, he urged 
him to proceed with his ‘ Dulness.’ Towards the end of 
April 1728 the wild excitement over the ‘ Beggars’ Opera” 
began to subside., There was ‘a vacancy for fame.’ On May 28, 
1728, ‘ Dulness’ was published under the more pompous title 
of the ‘Dunciad.’ Pope proceeded with extraordinary caution. 
The poem appeared anonymously, without notes or com- 
mentary, without even the inscription to Swift, and as a re- 
print from a Dublin impression. In this imperfect form. it 
ran through five editions. The first complete edition, which 
Pope, speaking by the card, calls the first edition, was pre- 
sented to the King by Walpole in March 1729. But Pope’s 
name was still withheld; the fiction was maintained that he 
was not the author; every precaution was taken to guard 
against possible actions for libel. In subsequent editions it 
underwent frequent alterations. It did not assume a final 
shape till 1742, when Pope added the fourth book, and de- 
throned Theobald for Cibber. Both changes were unfor- 
tunate. The fourth book contains the famous lines on the 
uncreation of the world by ‘Chaos old.’ But the splendour 
of the passage is dimmed by the irrelevant abuse of science 
and philosophy, and by the blunder which assigned Bentley 
a place among the Dunces. Equally ill-advised was the de- 
thronement of Theobald and the elevation of Cibber. The 
lines which fitted Theobald had no application to Cibber, 
who was in easy circumstances, a man of the world, without 
any taste for antiquarianism. But he had offended Pope 
by ridiculing him in a published letter as well as on the 
stage. Pope’s malice was keener than his artistic sense. He 
sacrificed the ‘ Dunciad’ to gratify his resentment. 

Pope’s morbid vanity and irritability made him intolerant 
of criticism, quick to detect or imagine insult. Keenly sen- 
sitive of his own deformity he writhed under the unre- 
strained personalities of those who mocked at his misfortune. 
‘The libel’d person and the pictur’d shape’ were the easy 
jest of every coarse assailant. He winced under the mean- 
est blow ; the most contemptible affront rankled in his mind. 
Treasuring up all his insults, real or imaginary, he brooded 
over them till they assumed gigantic proportions. Unable to 
laugh at the assaults of his enemies, he retaliated in kind. 
The ‘ Dunciad’ is the matured, carefully executed plan by 
which the keenest of satirists gratifies his long-hoarded 
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vengeance. Written by Pope under the influence of such 
feelings, it could not fail to be, what it unquestionably is, a 
very great satire. 

The idea of the ‘Empire of Dulness’ is not original; it is 
borrowed from Dryden’s ‘ MacFlecknoe.’ But Theobald and 
Cibber are raised on ‘a gorgeous seat’ which far outshines 
‘ Flecknoe’s Irish throne.’ Pope had already shown his 
talent for mock heroic verse. His labours of the past ten 
years had increased his power of travestying epic grandeur. 
He was still a stranger to the Homeric spirit; but it was 
easier for him to imitate its tone. Mr. Courthope is a warm 
admirer of the ‘Dunciad.’ He says: ‘The felicity of in- 
‘ vention which assigns to each of the multitude of Dunces 
‘ his place and order in the Temple of Infamy, the propriety 

of the parodies, the strength, vividness, and at times the 
grandeur of the imagery, the terseness of the language, 
and the harmony of the verse, must cause all genuine lovers 
of poetry to subordinate their sense of the faults of the 
poem to their sense of its overpowering excellences.’* That 
a poem written a century and a half ago should still glow 
with the white heat of Pope’s passion is a marvellous testi- 
mony to the greatness of the satire. The biographical and 
social value of the poem may also be admitted. Yet in our 
opinion the ‘ Dunciad’ hardly repays the perusal of ordinary 
readers. The obscurity of the persons satirised has settled 
down upon the poem. To read it with pleasure requires a 
minute knowledge of the period which is possessed by few. 
Mr. Courthope’s excellent preface and notes cannot compen- 
sate for the incessant distraction of finding the key to unlock 
the sense of the allusjons. The artistic defects of the poem 
are considerable. It tives by its personality. But nowhere 
can Pope appeal so ttle to the promptings of the ‘satiric 
‘heart;’ nowhere is the disguise of moral indignation so 
thinly worn, or the pettiness of petty squabbles so obviously 
mean, The objects of his hate are mostly unknown except 
as Pope’s victims. Not even the ‘amber’ of his verse can 
give beauty to the ‘dirt and grubs and worms’ which the 
‘Dunciad’ contains.‘ To immortalise the scum of events 
and persons is a prostitution of genius. Nor will anything 
excuse the obscenity of portions of the poem. Pope's 
apology only makes the matter worse, for it betrays a con- 
sciousness of his own shamelessness. The ‘ Dunciad’ is 
Rabelaisian in its coarseness, but not in its humour. In 
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‘Gargantua’ and ‘ Pantagruel’ the filth is flung about with 
boisterous enjoyment; but in the ‘Dunciad’ the broad 
laugh of the curé of Meudon is replaced by Pope’s grin of 
malice. The punishment is revolting in its severity. ‘We 
‘ give laws,’ said St. John, arguing for the attainder of 
Stafford, ‘to hares and deer, because they are beasts of 
‘chase: but we give none to wolves and foxes, but knock 
‘them on the head wherever they are found, because they 
‘are beasts of prey.’ On this principle Pope acted. He 
calls his opponents ‘universal enemies of mankind,’ and 
treats them as vermin without justice or mercy. He de- 
grades himself to their own level. Not even their poverty is 
spared, but he sneers at their garrets and starvation. Such 
taunts recoil on the head of the giber. ‘ Why,’ it may be 
asked with St. John, ‘ should he have law himself who would 
‘not that others should have any?’ The great merits of 
the ‘Dunciad’ are indisputable; but they are outweighed 
by the inhumanity of the satire, the pettiness of the person- 
ality, the obscurity of the allusions, the filth of the images. 
Pope’s next work, ‘The Essay on Man,’ was written to 
gratify not his own but the public taste. Bolingbroke, who 
had returned from France in 1734 a shallow but specious 
philosopher, was anxious to obtain for his ideas the brilliant 
setting which might pass off the paste as diamonds. He 
urged Pope to write an ethical poem. The suggestion 
pleased Pope, because he knew that natural religion was the 
absorbing topic of contemporary discussion. In the search 
for truth there may have been more curiosity than earnest- 
ness, but the interest of the day was concentrated on the 
origin of evil, the moral order of the world, the ends of 
Providence. It was as caterer to the popular taste, rather 
than purveyor of his friend’s philosophy that Pope began 
the Essay. The first epistle was published anonymously in 
February 1733; the second and third in April of the same 
year; the fourth, with Pope’s name attached, in January 
1734. The Essay is only part of a larger poem, planned on 
a more extensive scale than Pope had patience to execute. 
‘The first book, you know,’ he told Spence, ‘of my ethic 
‘work is on the Nature of Man. The second would have 
‘ been on Knowledge and its limits. Here would have come 
‘in an Essay on Education, part of which I have inserted in 
* the “ Dunciad.” The third was to have treated of Govern- 
‘ment, both ecclesiastical and civil. The fourth would 
‘have been on Morality, in eight or nine of the most con- 
‘ cerning branches of it, four of which would have been the 
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‘two extremes to each of the cardinal virtues.’ Of this 
scheme nothing was completed but the ‘Essay on Man’ 
and the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad,’ unless the Moral 
Essays are treated as a portion of the concluding book. 

The Essay was a work for which Pope was mentally unfitted. 
He had not Dryden’s power of close reasoning, nor had he 
improved his natural incapacity by logical training. His 
brilliancy of style disguised even from himself the poverty of 
the thought. ‘He failed most,’ said Fox, ‘in sense: he 
seldom knew what he meant to say.’ For the topics of 
the poem he is indebted partly to the conversation of 
Bolingbroke, partly to such books as the ‘Théodicée’ of 
Leibnitz, Shattesbury’s ‘ Characteristics,’ Archbishop King’s 
‘Origin of Evil.” The arguments are swept together from 
opposite quarters, from Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, Man- 
deville and Locke, Hooker and Hobbes. Even had he 
possessed the robustness of intellect or width of reading 
requisite for the subject, his method of working was fatal to 
consistency. He adopted some general theory, polished 
it to perfection, and laid it aside for another, perhaps con- 
tradictory, principle, which was subjected to the same 
process, and cut and shaped to the best advantage. The 
united fragments might be self-destructive, but such con- 
siderations did not affect Pope. He was more concerned to 
string together a chain of brilliants than of reasoning. A 
sparkling gem was not rejected for a flaw in the argument. 
Hence the ‘ Essay on Man’ contains no central principle. 
It is a maze without a plan. Though full of forcible pas- 
sages, instances of Pope’s unrivalled power of concise ex- 
pression, it is a medley of conflicting theories which no 
ingenuity can reconcile. Crousaz denounced the Essay as a 
noxious system of fatalism; Bolingbroke regarded it as an 
exposition of his own Deism; Warburton proved its state- 
ments orthodox. It is difficult to discover what was Pope’s 
own purpose, or how far he was the unconscious instrument 
of Bolingbroke. Probably he had not formulated his own 
religious beliefs. He never wholly identified God with 
nature, or lost sight of the intervention of a personal Being 
in the daily life of man. If God was less to him than an 
all-wise loving Father, He was more than an all-pervading 
force or a vague abstraction. Lord Chesterfield, who found 
a Bible on Pope’s table, asked him whether he was writing 
an answer to it, but the presence of the book proves as much 
in one direction as the question does in the other. Pope 
was neither Pantheist, nor sceptic, nor orthodox theologian, 
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but something of each. From arguments so inconsistent as 
those assembled in the ‘ Essay on Man,’ no safe conclusion 
can be drawn as to his belief. The absence of allusion to the 
sanctions of Christianity, the reward of heaven, the punish- 
ment of hell, were at the time much insisted upon; but, in 
fact, such topics are excluded from his scheme. Mr. Elwin 
with the utmost success demolishes Pope’s logic, but he also 
charges him with studiously using language capable of a 
loyal and a treasonable meaning. Such a charge implies 
that Pope possessed to an eminent degree the very faculty in 
which Mr. Elwin proves him deficient. Mr. Elwin will not 
allow Pope to save his character even at the expense of his 
understanding. 

In ‘The Design,’ prefixed to the Essay, Pope explains his 
choice of verse. Not only are precepts, so enforced, more 
striking and easily remembered, but he found he could 
attain more conciseness than in prose. Mr. Elwin says ‘ the 
‘ alleged choice was necessity. His meagre knowledge would 
‘ have been ludicrous in a formal treatise. The ceremonious 
‘robe of verse was essential to conceal the deformed and 
‘diminutive body.’* Apart from the unworthy sneer at 
Pope’s physical misfortune, the comment assumes that Pope 
was aware of the flimsy insufficiency of his philosophy. 
The assumption seems unfounded. Pope regarded the Essay 
with satisfaction as his greatest achievement. It is true 
that he had selected a theme which could only be adequately 
treated in prose, in the most precise language, with the 
closest reasoning. The task of satisfying the inconsistent 
claims of logic and verse was impossible. It is true, also, 
that he had over-estimated his own strength, miscalculated 
his speculative power. But results prove that his choice of 
verse was wise. It is only the form that has kept his argu- 
ments alive. ‘ Who now reads Bolingbroke ?’ asked Burke, a 
century ago. Who now, of the thousands that read the 
‘ Essay on Man,’ read it for Pope’s incoherent exposition of 
the sophistries of an exploded philosophy ? 

The treatment, like the subject, was dictated by con- 
temporary taste. The appeal, throughout, is to common 
sense. Had Pope dealt with the great problems on which he 
touches, suggestively, or even devotionally, the Essay might 
have been poetical. But instead of suggestion he offers 
proof; for devotion he substitutes experience. The theme 
is not intractable, but the treatment is prosaic. On the 
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other hand, Pope never writes in that style which Voltaire 
pronounced wholly bad, the genre ennuyeux. His ethics are 
trite, his reflections commonplace, the coherency of the parts 
is broken, the conclusions are ill-founded, but the Essay is 
never dull. As Johnson said of the ‘ Divine Legation’: ‘ The 
‘ table is always full, sir. He brings things from the north 
‘and the south, and from every quarter. He carries you 
‘round and round without carrying you forward to the point, 
‘ but you have no wish to be carried forward.’ Pope failed, 
if he ever attempted, to build up his philosophy into a solid 
structure. Whether from design or necessity, he neglected 
the logical for the rhetorical association of ideas. But if the 
sequence of thought were closer, the Essay would have fewer 
readers ; logicians would not be reconciled to verse, lovers of 
poetry would close the Essay in despair. 

The ‘Moral Essays’ mark the transition between Pope’s 
ethical and political compositions. His ‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend ’ fired him with the philosophical ambition which 
had inspired Virgil and Propertius. But his speculative 
interests were not permanent; they were overpowered by 
the more exciting passions of political partisanship. The 
‘Moral Essays’ also fall naturally into their place after the 
‘Essay on Man.’ Pope’s plan of a great philosophical poem 
was developed in theory as it was abandoned in execution. 
The system of ethics in the Horatian way which Bolingbroke 
suggested to him in 1729, assumed elaborate shape in the 
hands of Warburton. He persuaded Pope to treat his frag- 
mentary efforts as parts of a well-meditated design, and the 
‘ Moral Essays’ as detached portions of the concluding book 
of a ‘ Greater Essay on Man.’ The suggestion flattered Pope’s 
vanity, by crediting him with powers of systematic thought. 
It also formed a framework in which to fit some of his 
miscellaneous poems. But except for the common principle of 
the ruling passion, the ‘ Moral Essays’ are unconnected with 
one another or the ‘Essay on Man.’ The dates and order 
of publication prove the theory of general design a con- 
venient afterthought. Mr. Courthope groups together under 
the title of ‘Moral Essays’ the four moral essays, and the 
six epistles to Oxford, Craggs, Addison, Jervas, and Miss 
Blount. This classification is a return from the order adopted 
by previous editors to the arrangement and title followed in 
the 1743 edition, the last which was prepared in the life- 
time of Pope. 

Of the four ‘ Moral Essays,’ the first is the worst ; it contains 
more philosophy and less observation than its successors. 
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Throughout the greater part, Pope repeats the commonp ace 
thoughts of the ‘Essay on Man.’ He is out of his element. 
The falseness of his position shows itself in the constraint of 
his language and the harshness of his versification. But, 
having established his principle, that the master-key of con- 
duct, the ‘ open sesame’ of motive, is the Ruling Passion, he 
throws off the disguise of a philosopher, and appears in his 
natural part of a shrewd observer and brilliant delineator of 
human life. His assured position restores his ease of manner, 
grace, and liveliness of style. He regains his unrivalled 
power of saying most in fewest words. The last hundred 
lines are in his happiest manner. The skill is exquisite 
which works up the elaborate portrait of Wharton with an 
ascending series of pointed contrasts, or sketches Narcissa 
or Euclio with touches so light, and apparently careless, that 
only the general effect betrays their vigour and deliberation. 

The remaining Essays reproduce the beauties, with less of 
the blemish, of the first. Bolingbroke considered the ‘ Epistle 
‘ on the Character of Women’ to be Pope’s masterpiece. It 
was published in February 1734-5, with the Advertisement 
that no one character in it was drawn from the life. This was 
at the time true, for the characters of Atossa, Philomede, and 
Chloe, were inserted later. Silia, Papilia, and the other 
illustrations, are fancy pictures made up of materials, some 
of which are observed, some imaginary. Women might justly 
complain of the poet’s contemptuous view of their sex, but 
for the beautiful lines, as delicate in feeling as they are 
tender in wisdom, on Martha Blount, with which the poem 
concludes. 

The insertion of the character of Atossa into this Essay 
raises one of the gravest charges against Pope. Report said 
that he received 1,000/. from the Duchess of Marlborough 
for the suppression of the lines, which were first published 
as part of the Essay in 1751. Mr. Courthope treats the 
question most fully, and arrives at a conclusion which is, if 
not irresistible, at least probable. The Essay appeared in 
February, 1734-5, without the lines; but they were already 
known to some of Pope’s intimate friends. Prudence warned 
Pope to keep them back ‘in an age,’ as he wrote to Swift, 
‘ so sore of satire and so willing to misapply character. In 
1745 he had corrected for the press an edition of the 
‘ Epistles’ in which, for the first time, appeared the charac- 
ter of Atossa. From his death-bed he sent round presenta- 
tion copies to his old associates, ‘ like Socrates, distributing 
‘my morality among my friends.’ After Pope’s death, 
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Bolingbroke, writing to Marchmont, speaks of this edition 
as ‘ printed off and now ready for publication.’ ‘I am sorry 
‘ for it,’ he continues, ‘ because, if he could be excused for 
‘ writing the character of Atossa formerly, there is no excuse 
‘for his design of publishing it after he had received the 
‘ favour you and I know; and the character of Atossa is in- 
‘serted.’? At his suggestion the edition was suppressed. In 
1746 the character was printed on a single folio sheet with 
the following note :—‘ These verses are part of a poem en- 
‘ titled “ Characters of Women.” It is generally said the 
‘2 ss gave Mr. P. 1,000/. to suppress them; he took 
‘ the money, yet the world sees the verses! But this is not 
‘the first instance where Mr. P.’s practical virtue has 
‘fallen very short of those pompous professions of it he 
‘ makes in his writings.’ The point of the note must be the 
suppressed edition. Who knew the secret, or could gain by 
its revelation? If the story rested on no other grounds than 
this anonymous statement, the charge might safely be dis- 
missed. Dilke * does so dismiss it, either as a wilful mis- 
representation or as a misapprehension; but the evidence is 
too strong that Pope did, in 1741 or 1742, receive 1,000/. 
from the Duchess as one of the terms of some bargain be- 
tween them. The question therefore is, What was the 
bargain, and did it relate to the lines on Atossa? 

Whether Pope received a bribe or not, it is unlikely that 
he ever intended to publish the lines on Atossa as a portrait 
of the Duchess of Marlborough in her lifetime. While she 
lived, he was deterred by the same motives which led him 
to keep back the lines in 1734. Since 1755 she had 
humoured Pope, and, as he told Swift, paid him ‘great 
‘court.’ Her dislike to Walpole had drawn her closely to 
the Opposition ; her wealth was at their disposal. Prudence, 
friendly feelings, and party spirit, which with Pope was a 
passion, induced him to withhold the publication. It is, 
however, almost certain that Pope, between 1741 and 1742, 
received money from the Duchess as part of a bargain, which 
may or may not have expressly related to the character of 
Atossa. If Pope’s side of the compact was the suppression 
of the lines, it is incredible that he should have prepared 
them for publication with any reference to the Duchess. 
He had held them back for eight years. During any part 
of that time he might have published them honestly. To 
defer publication till he had received hush-money was to 








* Papers of a Critic, vol. i. pp. 226-33. 
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adopt not only atreacherous but a ruinouscourse. Formerly 
the only consequence of publication was a woman’s resent- 
ment; now the inevitable result was the proclamation of his 
own infamy. Nor would so shrewd a woman as the Duchess 
have paid 1,000/. for nothing. The surrender of a single 
copy of the obnoxious verses would not suffice. Nothing 
less than the strictest proof of the terms of so costly a bargain 
would be required. In 1743 the Duchess was alive. If the 
bargain related to Atossa, she held the damning evidence 
in her hands. It is incredible that Pope, whose life was one 
frantic struggle to build up his ‘ moral reputation, dear to him 
“as his literary fame,’ should recklessly risk the whole on a 
cast in which he had so little to gain. The bargain did 
not expressly relate to Atossa, and when Pope prepared to 
publish the character, he was also prepared to assert that 
the Duchess was not the original of the portrait. 
The terms of the bargain between Pope and the Duchess 
robably were, as Mr. Courthope suggests, a general im- 
munity for the Duke and Duchess from Pope’s satire. He 
removed from his letters passages reflecting on Blenheim 
and its owners ; he erased the name of the Duchess who had 
won Cleland’s money at Tunbridge ; he omitted from the first 
Moral Essay the accusation that Marlborough received com- 
missions from army clothiers and bread contractors. In the 
‘Essay on Man’ he suppressed the character, as he told 
Spence, ‘of a very great man who had everything from 
‘ without to make him happy, and yet was very miserable 
‘ from the want of virtue in his own heart.’ It was against 
such passages that the Duchess secured herself and her 
husband’s memory. In her own mind, the Duchess doubtless 
included in the compact the lines on Atossa. But the verses 
had been read to her with the solemn assurance that they 
were not her portrait. She was too proud to recognise the 
likeness by expressly insisting on their suppression, orto 
disbelieve Pope’s statement that they were meant for the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire. Pope flattered his vanity by 
publishing the lines, and sulved his conscience by a few 
dexterous touches which made the character applicable to 
the natural daughter of James II., and sister of the Pre- 
tender. The name Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and sister 
of Cambyses, thus becomes a well-chosen name. The 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, a divorced wife, daughter of 
an exiled king, sister of a claimant to a throne, spent her 
life in ‘one warfare upon earth.’ With Pope’s assistance 
“she exposed a knave,’ by the conviction for forgery of 
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Ward, M.P. for Plymouth. Her pride and violent temper 
were notorious. She was under obligations to Pope, but 
quarrelled with him. Her piety was more ostentatious than 
practical. She was perpetually engaged in litigation over 
the will of her late husband. She had had five children, 
but none survived her. An heir-at-law was found by a trial 
at bar. She had just died at the age of sixty-one. The 
resemblances were sufficiently striking to enable Pope to 
maintain that Atossa was meant for the Duchess of Bucking- 
hamshire. His death ruined his plan. Bolingbroke found 
in the edition prepared for publication the character of 
Atossa. Well knowing for whom it was originally intended, 
he was struck with Pope’s ingratitude. The edition of 1743 
was suppressed because Atossa had once been the Duchess 
of Marlborough. It was on this ground that Warburton 
consented to its suppression. His mouth was therefore 
closed. He could only insinuate in a note, what Pope would 
have confidently affirmed, that the lines marked out the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire ‘in such a manner as not to 
‘be mistaken for another.’ Here the matter would have 
probably rested, but for Bolingbroke’s indignation at the 
‘ superstitious zeal’ with which Pope had prepared an 
edition of the ‘Patriot King.’ Pope could have had no 
other motive than that of preserving a work, as he thought, 
of the highest genius. He had, however, altered the text 
according to his taste. Bolingbroke was furious at the dis- 
covery. Eager to revenge himself, he seized every oppor- 
tunity to blacken Pope’s memory. Mr. Courthope plausibl¥ 
conjectures that the publication of the folio sheet in 1746 
was the work of his agent, Mallet. Few persons, besides 
Bolingbroke, knew the secret to which the note alludes, and 
he alone was interested in its revelation. 

The last two Moral Essays on the ‘ Use of Riches’ were 
not originally published as connected parts of the same sub- 
ject. The fourth Epistle appeared in December 1731, as an 
essay on ‘ False Taste ;’ the third in January 1732 with the 
title on the ‘ Use of Riches.’ The change was made partly 
in pursuance of Warburton’s suggestion, partly as a defence 
against the charge of libelling the Duke of Chandos. By 
coupling the two Epistles together under the same title, Pope 
gave them the appearance of parts of the same essay, ex- 
hibiting the follies of avarice and profusion. His chief illus- 
tration of the former vice was the imaginary character of Sir 
Balaam; it would seem therefore probable that the chief 
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illustration of the latter was also imaginary. No individual 
was intended, but ‘a hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam.’ 
The introduction into the Epistle of the line, ‘ Thus gracious 
‘ Chandos is beloved at sight,’ completed his defence. If 
Timon was intended for the duke, it was a pointed attack on 
aman whom the poet, in another part of the same poem, 
had highly eulogised. Pope’s equivocations weakened his 
cause. Even if Timon was drawn from the life, Pope can 
hardly be charged ‘ with ingratitude and treachery.’ At the 
most the offence was in bad taste. His acquaintance with 
the duke was of the slightest. The duke had subscribed to 
the Homer; but a matter of business leaves no obligation on 
either side. Though he had entertained Pope at Canons, the 
duke’s character justifies the belief that he extended to the 
man of letters rather the patronage of a superior than the 
hospitality of a friend. There were thousands— 


‘ Who to the Dean and silver bell could swear, 
And saw at Canons what was never there.’ 


But the materials of the portrait were gathered for no single 
person or place. Pope’s genuine vexation, when the duke 
was recognised as the original of Timon, seem to show that 
the portrait was more typical than particular, and that no 
personal malice flavoured the satire. Mr. Courthope is right 
in attributing the real motive of the composition to ‘ poetic 
‘ effect. . . . Pope’s design as a moralist was to present the 
‘ ideal man of false magnificence, as Theophrastus might have 
‘ painted him in his characters, but wishing, as a poet, to 
‘ make his creation appear as real as possible, he coloured 
‘it with actual experiences collected from many different 
‘ quarters.’ * 

The association of the two Epistles under one title leaves 
the artistic merits of each untouched. It is otherwise with 
another alteration. The third Epistle originally appeared 
as a letter addressed to Lord Bathurst. But Warburton 
advised Pope to recast it in the form of a dialogue. In an 
evil hour Pope consented. The argument gains nothing in 
clearness ; the philosophical defects are paraded ; the familiar 
grace of the letter is sacrificed, and not replaced by the 
colloquial ease of conversation. Lord Bathurst naturally 
complained of the ‘shabby and indifferent figure’ he makes 
when he only opens his mouth to contradict himself. The 
third Essay has some of the faults of the first. The abstract 





* Vol. iii. p. 164. 
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principles are neither sound nor novel; but their embodi- 
ment in concrete form, the illustration of the truths by ex- 
ample, is Pope’s peculiar gift. Villiers, ‘dying in the worst 
‘inn’s worst room,’ ‘sad Sir Balaam’ cursing God in death, 
Cutler’s wretched life and wretched end, are unsurpassed 
even by Pope himself. 

In the Epistles and Satires, which are grouped together 
under the collective title of ‘ Horatian Imitations,’ philosophy 
disappears. Pope in early life held aloof from politics. But 
his independence was secured by the success of his transla- 
lations; the Opposition, once disorganised and dispirited, 
rallied round Bolingbroke and Pulteney; Pope threw him- 
self into their cause with enthusiasm. The new recruit was 
a valuable ally. His skill in the management of his weapon 
was complete, and its edge was of the keenest. He was far 
more than a satirist; but in the mortality of the wound he 
inflicts, the exquisite polish and temper of his blade are dis- 
regarded. The place and title of the ‘ Prologue, or Epistle 
‘to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ and of the Epilogue, or two dialogues, 
which originally appeared under the title of ‘1738, are due 
to the ingenuity of Warburton. They are unconnected, 
except in name, with the Horatian Initations. 

The ‘ Prologue’ is an apologetic autobiography of Pope, 
an ‘apologia pro viti sud.’ Its immediate origin was the 
joint attack of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord 
Hervey. Pope endeavours to gain credit for forbearance 
under repeated provocation by the Advertisement: ‘ the 
‘ paper,’ he says, ‘is a bill of complaint begun many years 
‘since and drawn up by snatches, as the several occasions 
‘ offered.” The statement is characteristic. As a whole the 
poem was directly called forth by the onslaught of Hervey. 
It answers a particular attack. But separate sketches, such 
as those of Addison and Halifax, were composed many years 
before. These form no integral portion of the scheme; 
they are not closely connected with the context; they in- 
terrupt the autobiographical apology. Though the transi- 
tions are ingeniously contrived, the continuity of the design 
is broken. Pope’s Advertisement is true in detail, but false 
in general impression. Yet the extreme beauty of the frag- 
ments reconcile us to irregularities of structure. The old 
material is built into the new fabric with admirable skill ; 
where every line is so highly finished, the inferiority of the 
whole to parts disappears. Pope follows the same dis- 
jointed method of composition which he pursued in the 
‘Essay on Man.’ But as the texture of the Epistle is slighter, 
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it does not so imperatively need cohesion. He has triumphed 
over the difficulties of his method, and produced, not a 
patchwork of incompatible ideas but a mosaic of harmonised 
colours. 

He surrounds his own life with the halo of complacent 
self-esteem. The softened light in which he sees himself is 
in marked contrast to the naked clearness with which the 
failings of his enemies are revealed to his intense gaze. In 
the lines on Addison and Hervey he exerts all his power as 
a satirist. Hate never blinds him; it only sharpens his 
vision to preternatural acuteness. He detects instinctively 
his opponent’s weakness, aims his stroke with cool deliber- 
ation, and his thrust is deadly. In his character of Hervey 
every muscle is stretched to wound and mutilate. The 
punishment may be merited, but the malignity with which 
it is inflicted creates sympathy for the victim. Here is no 
stern indignation of the moral censor, but the venom of the 
private foe. Pope falls, to use his own distinction, from 
the satirist to the libeller. On the chastisement of Hervey 
the poem really turns. Addison’s character is one of the 
older fragments. The picture seems to have mellowed in 
the keeping. To it, among all the brilliant portraits of 
Pope’s satiric gallery, the eye instinctively turns as his 
masterpiece. The weaknesses and failings of Addison are 
unsparingly exposed, but in a tone of regretful tenderness. 
The picture wins upon us by the artful admixture of praise ; 
its colours are subdued and harmonious; whether like or 
unlike, it is intensely human. The conviction steals over us 
that it is the man himself. At a first glance the effect of 
the companion picture of Hervey is tremendous. But the 
colouring is harsh. There may be no detail absolutely dis- 
torted, no one feature conspicuously exaggerated ; but the 
whole drawing is false, the general effect untrue. Unless 
there can be a man and a monster under one gaberdine, it is 
not Hervey. 

Personal hatred inspires the Prologue, party spirit the 
Epilogue. The indignation of pique or faction is not of 
the highest order; but as a motive power none can deny its 
fiery force. Satire, so inspired, has no vague generalities, 
no universal denunciations of abstract immorality. It is 
intense, real, concentrated. Pope’s end is often mean, his 
aim unjust, his judgment perverse; but there is in his satire 
a depth of passion, a thirsty gasp for vengeance, which gives 
undying interest even to his most ephemeral jealousies or 
factious pettiness. The form of the Epilogue, or ‘1738,’ is 
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that of two dialogues between Pope and his friend. In the 
first his friend remonstrates with him on the impolitic 
severity, in the second on the personal malignity, of his 
satire. In both Pope rises to a splendid burst of eloquence 
which has the genuine ring of sincerity. There may be self- 
delusion, there can hardly be hypocrisy, in the magnificent 
passages on the triumph of vice or the praise of satire. It 
is not triumphant Vice in the abstract which the poet sees 
when, 
‘In golden chains the willing world she draws, 

And hers the gospel is, and hers the laws, 

Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead,’ 


but Vice in the concrete form of Walpole’s administration ; 
nor is it the general power of victorious evil, but corruption 
personified in the Whig Government, which drags the genius 
of England in the dust at her chariot wheels. So again, the 
poet cheats himself into the belief that his personal satire is 
animated by antipathy to wrong, by the strong repulsion of 
his nature to moral evil. He convinces himself that his is 
the ‘ heaven-directed mind,’ his the reverent hand, his the 
honest zeal, to which the gods entrust the 


‘Sacred weapon, left for truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence.’ 


The purity of his motives is the unsubstantial fiction of a 
dream; but for the moment Pope’s illusion is as complete as 
if the impression were created by the lasting reality of a 
waking vision. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, and ‘1738,’ are not inap- 
propriately arranged as the prologue and epilogue to the 
Horatian Imitations. No one in passing from one to the 
other would detect the change from English to Roman soil. 
So nationalised is the classic garb, so slight and loosely 
worn the Horatian robe, that their presence is scarcely felt. 
Whether the idea of imitating Horace was suggested by 
Bolingbroke, or taken from the example afforded by Roches- 
ter, Pope’s gifts shine pre-eminently in this class of litera- 
ture. The social topics of the Imitations are his peculiar 
element. The monotonous regularity of his verse and the 
balanced structure of his sentences are relieved by variety 
of topic. He is never so completely at his ease as in the 
exercise of his tact of witty passing talk, and of his power of 
expressing lightly the light things of society. His style, in 
its glitter and sparkle, is exactly adapted to represent the 
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surface of life. No one excels him in the ‘ finesse’ of lan- 
guage or graceful ease with which he touches contemporary 
events. If Johnson is right, the unlearned reader has the 
advantage over the scholar. The Imitations have all the 
attractions of Pope’s original writings; but the ‘man of 
‘learning’ is shocked by ‘the irreconcileable dissimilitude 
‘between Roman images and English manners.’ Such is 
not, however, the general opinion of scholars. The pain of 
strained applications or incongruities of thought is altogether 
outweighed by the charm of classical associations, the delight 
of ingenious parallels, dexterous turns, felicitous render- 
ings. Yet not only is Pope’s finished elegance strongly 
opposed to Horace’s studied negligence, but in tone and 
feeling the Imitations differ widely from the original Satires 
and Epistles. Horace and Pope had some points of union. 
They speak for the same social class; they are both, in 
their way, masters of the art of social poetry. Both had 
sufficient for their wants, boasted justly of the simplicity 
of their tastes, offered their potluck or their broccoli and 
mutton with the same hospitality. The ease with which 
Pope adapts the autobiographical allusions of Horace show 
that so far they were in sympathy. Both lived among the 
great, enjoyed the friendship of ministers, took the same 
keen pleasure in their participation in the secrets of great 
events. But one of the bitternesses of Pope’s successful life 
was the peculiarity of his political position. In his struggling 
youth he was the friend of statesmen in power; in his inde- 
pendent age he belonged to the least powerful section of a 
disunited Opposition. The Imitations seemed to enforce the 
contrast. His was not the genial nature to enjoy as a by- 
stander the world’s spectacle in which he had once been 
almost an actor. All his tenderness is for the past; all his 
malevolence for the present. Such a retrospective mood is 
uncongenial to the light-hearted worldliness of Horace. 
Equally alien to the Latin is the bitterness of party spirit 
which Pope adds to his regretful envy. A partisan with a 
political mission is not fitted to preach the gospel of Epicu- 
reanism. It is impossible to conceive Horace writing Pope’s 
bitterly ironical address to Augustus: his ‘sly insinuating 
style’ never risked prosecution for an attack upon rulers. 
Nor could Pope dismiss from his mind the deep problems of 
life and death, good and evil, with Horatian equanimity. 
Questions which Horace waved aside with the true philosophy 
of calm, Pope tried to account for and explain. They harassed 
and perplexed his mind: he was too earnest to be indifferent, 
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too devotional in feeling to attain the imperturbability of 
scepticism. 

Pope’s satirical writings are the liveliest commentaries on 
the social and political life of the time. He holds up his 
mirror to man— 

. ‘in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company ; in place, or out; 
Early at bus’ness, and at hazard late ; 
Mad at a foxchase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall.’ 


Next to personal feeling the strongest motive of his satire 
is party spirit. By it are dictated his bitter allusions to the 
King and Queen Caroline, the Court of St. James and its 
hangers-on. No Whigs are praised unless, like Somers or 
Harley, they belong to an older school, or, like Chesterfield 
and Pulteney, were in opposition. His attacks on the clergy 
whose ‘flattery bedropped the Crown,’ and his praise of 
Dissenters, were due rather to his politics than his religion. 
He sneers at the men of science, the archeologists, biblio- 
maniacs, and antiquarians, partly because they were en- 
couraged by the Court, but chiefly because they withdrew 
from political activities and fiddled while Rome was burning. 
Even his musical taste was regulated by his politics; he 
preferred Handel to Senesino, because the former was decried 
by the Whig nobility. He hated the moneyed classes, the 
Whig millionaires, ‘ the city’s best good men,’ as bulwarks of 
Walpole, Whiggery, and Protestantism. To them he attri- 
buted the mania for gambling speculations, the frauds of the 
Charitable Corporation or the York Building Company, and 
the consequent financial disturbances which led to Atterbury’s 
exile, and the extra taxation of the Catholics. All his friends 
belonged to the Opposition; debauchees like Oxenden are 
freed from the pillory of his verse by joining his faction. 
The cries of the ‘ patriots’ against the Court are echoed in his 
satire. He denounces the excise and standing armies, in- 
sinuates the sacrifice of English to Hanoverian interests, de- 
claims against the tame foreign policy through which ‘ Spain 
‘robs on and Dunkirk’s still a port,’ attacks the open bribery 
of Walpole’s system of management as the betrayal of 
the country. He sneers at the poverty of Grub Street 
pamphleteers and journalists, not so much because it is a 
crime, as because it is the excuse of ‘ spurgalled hackneys’ 
for enlistment in the service of the Crown. As George II. 
had been the centre of opposition when heir-apparent, so the 
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Prince of Wales was now set up against his father, and Pope, 
who despised kings, could not praise princes too highly. 
The unfinished satire, ‘1740,’ proclaims the collapse of 
Bolingbroke’s party. Dissatisfied with the lukewarmness of 
the Opposition Whigs, they distrust Pulteney’s vacillation, 
and suspect that ‘he foams a patriot, to subside a peer.’ 
Bolingbroke returned to France; the secession from the 
House of Commons failed; the Tory squires sat still and 
wished for Walpole’s death. Pope himself could only look 
forward to the accession of a young Marcellus of the House 
of Stuart or of Hanover. 

His world had narrowed ; he paid the penalty of precocity. 
His early friends belonged to a previous generation, which 
he naturally survived. Bolingbroke and Swift, indeed, re- 
mained. Bolingbroke was with him during his last illness, 
but Swift was ‘dying like a poisoned rat ina hole.’ His own 
health broke up rapidly. Disorders accumulated; dropsical 
asthma set in, for which he vainly consulted Dr. Thomson, a 
notorious quack. Neither the skill of Cheselden nor the 
care of Martha Blount could aid him. He died in the even- 
ing of the 30th of May, 1744, after receiving the sacraments 
of the Roman Church. Chesterfield and Bolingbroke might 
sneer at his sacrifice of a cock to Asculapius, or his certainty 
of the immortality of the soul, but Pope was, after his fashion, 
a religious man. 

The inconsistencies of his moral character necessarily 
expose him to one-sided estimates. Nothing will dignify 
the pettiness of his malice, or palliate the frauds of his 
career. Yet his life was a gallant struggle against odds, 
ennobled by frequent generosity. The man who tended his 
parents with untiring devotion, sheltered his ancient nurse, 
pensioned his worthless schoolmaster, remembered friends 
of his youth like Southcote, assisted Mrs. Cope, championed 
the cause of Mrs. Weston, helped the children of his half- 
sister, befriended Savage, aided Dodsiey, encouraged John- 
son, cannot have been wholly false or malignant. His 
insatiable vanity was coupled with unselfish enthusiasm for 
the talents of his friends. Thrown back upon himself by a 
religion which was alien to that of the nation, by deformity, 
by sickly health, his natural sensitiveness became morbid. 
The self-torture of such a temperament was keener than any 
wound he inflicted on others, more deserving of pity than 
contempt. The one solace of the ‘long disease’ his life 
was literary fame; when this is considered, his craving for 
appreciation ceases to be ridiculous and grows pathetic. His 
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patriotism, if mistaken, was at least ardent. He raised the 
profession of letters by his independence of aristocratic and 
political patronage. Our view of his literary position has 
been sufficiently indicated. He represented the merits as well 
as the faults of his age, the lack of enthusiasm, the coarse- 
ness, the artificiality as well as the brilliancy and common 
sense. He was not one of those pocts whose sweet influence 
‘makes rich the blood of the world.’ Yet he wielded his 
power as a satirist for good rather than evil. If his moral 
scorn is weaker than his malice, if he attacks not vice but 
the vicious individual, he ‘ strengthens the hands of virtue.’ 
His knowledge of human nature is scarcely profound. Cha- 
racter, as moulded in the Georgian era, as expressed in 
the manners of the day, is depicted in his poetry. The 
peculiarities of ladies and gentlemen of 1730, not the nature 
of men and women, are his province. He had the bright 
fancy of a designer rather than the robust imagination of 
the inventor. Deficient in originality he rarely attempts 
the highest flights of poetry. To use modern terminology, 
he had too much of the intelligence of the Greek, too little 
of the Hebrew fire. His productions are the work of inde- 
fatigable art, not of prodigal nature; but they bear the 
stamp of perfect style and exquisite finish. His gift is the 
‘learned sock’ of Jonson, not the ‘ wood-notes wild’ of 
Shakespeare ; his genius is less a divine possession than the 
offspring of patience. 





Art. II.—1. Mountain Observatories. By E. C. PickERING. 
‘The Observatory,’ No. 78. London: 1883. 


2. The Mount Whitney Expedition. By S. P. Laneuty. 
‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvi. London: 1882. 


3. Observations on Mount Etna. By S. P. Lanenry. ‘The 


‘American Journal of Science,’ vol. xx. Newhaven: 
1880. 


4, An Account of some recent Astronomical Experiments at 
High Elevations in the Andes. By Ratpa CopELAND, 
Ph.D. Reprinted from “Copernicus.” Dublin: 1884. 


Or October 1, 1876, one of the millionaires of the New 

World died at San Francisco. Although owning a no 
more euphonious name than James Lick, he had contrived 
to secure a future for it. He had founded and endowed the 
first great astronomical establishment planted on the heights, 
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between the stars and the sea. How he came by his love 
of science we have no means of knowing. Born obscurely 
at Fredericksburg, in Pennsylvania, August 25, 1796, he 
amassed some 30,000 dollars by commerce in South America, 
and in 1847 transferred them and himself to a village which 
had just exchanged its name of Yerba Buena for that of 
San Francisco, situate on a long, sandy strip of land between 
the Pacific and a great bay. In the hillocks and gullies of 
that wind-blown barrier he invested his dollars, and never 
did virgin soil yield a richer harvest. The gold-fever broke 
out in the spring of 1848. The unremembered cluster of 
wooden houses, with no trouble or tumult of population 
in their midst, nestling round a tranquil creek under a 
climate which, but for a touch of sea-fog, might rival that 
of the Garden of the Hesperides, became all at once a centre 
of attraction to the outcast and adventurous from every part 
of the world. Wealth poured in; trade sprang up; a popu- 
lation of six hundred increased to a quarter of a million ; 
hotels, villas, public edifices, places of business spread, mile 
after mile, along the bay; building-ground rose to a fabu- 
lous price, and James Lick found himself one of the richest 
men in the United States. 

Thus he got his money ; we have now to see how he spent 
it. Already the munificent benefactor of the learned insti- 
tutions of California, he in 1874 formally set aside a sum of 
two million dollars for various public purposes, philanthropic, 
patriotic, and scientific. Of these two millions, 700,000 were 
appropriated to the erection of a telescope ‘ superior to, and 
‘ more powerful than any ever yet made.’ But this, he felt 
instinctively, was not enough. Even in astronomy, although 
most likely unable to distinguish the Pole-star from the 
Dog-star, this ‘ pioneer citizen’ could read the signs of the 
times. It was no longer instruments that were wanted ; it 
was the opportunity of employing them. Telescopes of vast 
power and exquisite perfection had ceased to be a rarity; 
but their use seemed all but hopelessly impeded by the very 
conditions of existence on the surface of the earth. 

The air we breathe is in truth the worst enemy of the 
astronomer’s observations. It is their enemy in two ways. 
Part of the light which brings its wonderful, evanescent 
messages across inconceivable depths of space, it stops; and 
what it does not stop, it shatters. And this even when it is 
most transparent and seemingly still; when mist-veils are 
withdrawn, and no clouds curtain the sky. Moreover, the 
evil grows with the power of the instrument. Atmospheric 
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troubles are magnified neither more nor less than the objects 
viewed across them. Thus, Lord Rosse’s giant reflector 
possesses—nominally—a magnifying power of 6,000; that 
is to say, it can reduce the apparent distances of the 
heavenly bodies to =;5 their actual amount. The moon, 
for example, which is in reality separated from the earth’s 
surface by an interval of about 234,000 miles, is shown as if 
removed only thirty-nine miles. Unfortunately, however, in 
theory only. Professor Newcomb compares the sight ob- 
tained under such circumstances to a glimpse through 
several yards of running water, and doubts whether our 
satellite has ever been seen to such advantage as it would 
be if brought—substantially, not merely optically—within 
500 miles of the unassisted eye.* 

Must, then, all the growing triumphs of the optician’s 
skill be counteracted by this plague of moving air? Can 
nothing be done to get rid of, or render it less obnoxious? 
Or is this an ultimate barrier, set up by Nature herself, to 
stop the way of astronomical progress? Much depends upon 
the answer—more than can, in a few words, be easily made 
to appear; but there is fortunately reason to believe that it 
will, on the whole, prove favourable to human ingenuity, 
and the rapid advance of human knowledge on the noblest 
subject with which it is or ever can be conversant. 

The one obvious way of meeting atmospheric impediments 
is to leave part of the impeding atmosphere behind; and 
this the rugged shell of our planet offers ample means of 
doing. Whether the advantages derived from increased 
altitudes will outweigh the practical difficulties attending 
such a system of observation when conducted on a great 
scale, has yet to be decided. The experiment, however, is 
now about to be tried simultaneously in several parts of the 
globe. 

By far the most considerable of these experiments is that 
of the ‘Lick Observatory.’ Its founder was from the first 
determined that the powers of his great telescope should, as 
little as possible, be fettered by the hostility of the elements. 
The choice of its local habitation was, accordingly, a matter 
of grave deliberation to him for some time previous to his 
death. Although close upon his eightieth year, he himself 
spent a night upon the summit of Mount St. Helena with 
a view to testing its astronomical capabilities, and a site 
already secured in the Sierra Nevada was abandoned on the 





* Popular Astronomy, p. 145. 
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ground of climatic disqualifications. Finally, one of the 
culminating peaks of the Coast Range, elevated 4,440 feet 
above the sea, was fixed upon. Situated about fifty miles 
south-east of San Francisco, Mount Hamilton lies far enough 
inland to escape the sea-fog, which only on the rarest occa- 
sions drifts upwards to its triple crest. All through the 
summer the sky above it is limpid and cloudless; and 
though winter storms are frequent, their raging is not with- 
out highly available lucid intervals. As to the essential 
point—the quality of telescopic vision—the testimony of 
Mr. 8. W. Burnham is in the highest degree encouraging. 
This well-known observer spent two months on the moun- 
tain in the autumn of 1879, and concluded, as the result of 
his experience during that time—with the full concurrence 
of Professor Newcomb—that ‘it is the finest observing loca- 
‘tion in the United States.’ Out of sixty nights he found 
forty-two as nearly perfect as nights can well be, seven of 
medium quality, and only eleven cloudy or foggy ;* his stay, 
nevertheless, embraced the first half of October, by no 
means considered to belong to the choice part of the season. 
Nor was his trip barren of discovery. A list of forty-two 
new double stars gave an earnest of what may be expected 
from systematic work in such an unrivalled situation. Most 
of these are objects which never rise high enough in the 
sky to be examined with any profit through the grosser 
atmosphere of the plains east of the Rocky Mountains ; 
some are well-known stars, not before seen clearly enough 
for the discernment of their composite character; yet Mr. 
Burnham used the lesser of two telescopes—a 6-inch and 
an 18-inch achromatic—with which he had been accustomed 
to observe at Chicago. j 

The largest refracting telescope as yet actually completed 
has a light-gathering surface 27 inches in diameter. This 
is the great Vienna equatorial, admirably turned out by 
Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, in 1880, but still awaiting the com- 
mencement of its exploring career. It will, however, soon 
be surpassed by the Pulkowa telescope, ordered more than 
four years ago on behalf of the Russian Government from 
Alvan Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. 
Still further will it be surpassed by the coming ‘Lick Re- 
‘ fractor.’ It is safe to predict that the optical champion- 
ship of the world is, at least for the next few years, secured 
to this gigantic instrument, the completion of which may 


* The Observatory, No. 43, p. 613. 
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be looked for in the immediate future. It will have a clear 
aperture of three feet. A disc of flint-glass for the object- 
lens, 38°18 inches across, and 170 kilogrammes in weight, 
was cast at the establishment of M. Feil, in Paris, early in 
1882. Four days were spent and eight tons of coal con- 
sumed in the casting of this vast mass of flawless crystal ; 
it took a calendar month to cool, and cost 2,0001.* It may 
be regarded as the highest triumph so far achieved in the 
art of optical glass-making. 

A refracting telescope three feet in aperture collects rather 
more light than a speculum of four feet.t In this quality, 
then, the Lick instrument will have—besides the Rosse levia- 
than, which, for many reasons, may be considered to be out 
of the running—but one rival. And over this rival—the 
48-inch reflector of the Melbourne observatory—it will have 
all the advantages of agility and robustness (so to speak) 
which its system of construction affords; while the exquisite 
definition for which Alvan Clark is famous will, presumably, 
not be absent. 

Already preparations are being made for its reception at 
Mount Hamilton. The scabrous summit of ‘ Observatory 
‘Peak’ has been smoothed down toa suitable equality of 
surface by the removal of 40,000 tons of hard trap rock. 
Preliminary operations for the erection of a dome, 75 feet 
in diameter, to serve as its shelter, are in progress. The 
water-supply has been provided for by the excavation of 
great cisterns. Buildings are being rapidly pushed forward 
from designs prepared by Professors Holden and Newcomb. 
Most of the subsidiary instruments have for some time been 
in their places, constituting in themselves an equipment of 
no mean order. With their aid Professor Holden and Mr. 
Burnham observed the transit of Mercury of November 7, 
1881, and Professor Todd obtained, December 6, 1882, a 
series of 147 photographs (of which seventy-one were of the 
highest excellence) recording the progress of Venus across 
the face of the sun. 

We are informed that a great hotel will eventually add 





* Nature, vol. xxv. p. 537. 

+ Silvered glass is considerably more reflective than speculum-metal, 
and Mr. Common’s 36-inch mirror can be but slightly inferior in 
luminous capacity to the Lick objective. It is, however, devoted 
almost exclusively to celestial photography, in which it has done 
splendid service. The Paris 4-foot mirror bent under its own weight 
when placed in the tube in 1875, and has not since been remounted. 
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the inducement of material well-being to those of astro- 
nomical interest and enchanting scenery. No more delight- 
ful summer resort can well be imagined. The road to the 
summit, of which the construction formed the subject of a 
species of treaty between Mr. Lick and the county of Santa 
Clara in 1875, traverses from San José a distance, as a 
bird flies, of less than thirteen miles, but doubled by the 
windings necessary in order to secure moderate gradients. 
So successfully has this been accomplished, that a horse 
drawing a light waggon can reach the observatory buildings 
without breaking his trot.* As the ascending track draws 
its coils closer and closer round the mountain, the view 
becomes at every turn more varied and more extensive. On 
one side the tumultuous coast ranges, stooping gradually to 
the shore, magnificently clad with forests of pine and red 
cedar; the island-studded bay of San Francisco, and, farther 
south, a shining glimpse of the Pacific; on the other, the 
thronging pinnacles of the Sierras—granite needles, lava- 
topped bastions—fire-rent, water-worn; right underneath, 
the rich valleys of Santa Clara and San Joaquim, and, 175 
miles away to the north (when the sapphire of the sky is 
purest), the snowy cone of Mount Shasta. 

Thus, there seems some reason to apprehend that Mount 
Hamilton, with its monster telescope, may become one of 
the show places of the New World. Absit omen! Sucha 
desecration would effectually mar one of the fairest prospects 
opened in our time before astronomy. The true votaries of 
Urania will then be driven to seek sanctuary in some less 
accessible and less inviting spot. Indeed, the present needs 
of science are by no means met by an elevation above the 
sea of four thousand and odd feet, even under the most 
translucent sky in the world. Already observing stations 
are recommended at four times that altitude, and the ambi- 
tion of the new species of climbing astronomer seems un- 
likely to be satisfied until he can no longer find wherewith 
to fill his lungs (for even an astronomer must breathe), or 
whereon to plant his instruments. 

This ambition is no casual caprice. It has grown out of 
the growing exigencies of celestial observation. 

From the time that Lord Rosse’s great reflector was 
pointed to the sky in February, 1845, it began to be dis- 
tinctly felt that instrumental power had outrun its oppor- 
tunities. To the sounding of further depths of space it 





* E. Holden, ‘The Lick Observatory,’ Nature, vol. xxv. p. 298. 
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came to be understood that Atlantic mists and tremulous 
light formed an obstacle far more serious than any mere 
optical or mechanical difficulties. The late Mr. Lassell was 
the first to act on this new idea. Towards the close of 1852 
he transported his beautiful 24-inch Newtonian to Malta, 
and, in 1859-60, constructed, for service there, one of four 
times its light capacity. Yet the chief results of several 
years’ continuous observation under rarely favourable con- 
ditions were, in his own words, ‘rather negative than posi- 
‘ tive.* He dispelled the ‘ghosts’ of four Uranian moons 
which had, by glimpses, haunted the usually unerring vision 
of the elder Herschel, and showed that our acquaintance 
with the satellite families of Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
must, for the present at any rate, be regarded as complete ; 
but the discoveries by which his name is chiefly remembered 
were made in the murky air of Lancashire. 

The celebrated expedition to the Peak of Teneriffe, carried 
out in the summer of 1856 by the present Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, was an experiment made with the express 
object of ascertaining ‘how much astronomical observation 
‘ can be benefited by eliminating the lower third or fourth 
‘part of the atmosphere.’+ So striking were the advan- 
tages of which it seemed to hold out the promise, that we 
count with surprise the many years suffered to elapse before 
any adequate attempt was made to realise them.{ Professor 
Piazzi Smyth made his principal station at Guajara, 8,903 
feet above the sea, close to the rim of the ancient crater 
from which the actual peak rises to a further height of more 
than 3,000 feet. There he found that his equatorial (five 
feet in focal length) showed stars fainter by four magnitudes 
than at Edinburgh. On the Calton Hill the companion of 
Alpha Lyre (eleventh magnitude) could never, under any 
circumstances, be made out. At Guajara it was an easy 
object twenty-five degrees from the zenith; and stars of the 
fourteenth magnitude were discernible. Now, according to 
the usual estimate, a step downwards from one magnitude 
to another means a decrease of lustre in the proportion of 
two to five. A star of the fourteenth order of brightness 
sends us accordingly only ;4,th as much light as an average 
one of the tenth order. So that, in Professor Smyth’s 





* Monthly Notices, R. Astr. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 133 (1854). 

+ Phil. Trans. vol. exlviii. p. 465. 

t Captain Jacob unfortunately died August 16, 1862, when about 
to assume the direction of a hill observatory at Poonah. 
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judgement, the grasp of his instrument was virtually multi- 
plied thirty-nine times by getting rid of the lowest quarter of 
the atmosphere.* In other words (since light falls off in in- 
tensity as the square of the distance of its source increases), 
the range of vision was more than sextupled, further depths 
of space being penetrated to an extent probably to be 
measured by thousands of billions of miles ! 

This vast augmentation of telescopic compass was due as 
much to the increased tranquillity as to the increased trans- 
parency of the air. The stars hardly seemed to twinkle at 
all. Their rays, instead of being broken and scattered by 
continual changes of refractive power in the atmospheric 
layers through which their path lay, travelled with relatively 
little disturbance, and thus produced a far more vivid and 
concentrated impression upon the eye. Their images in the 
telescope, with a magnifying power of 150, showed no longer 
the ‘amorphous figures’ seen at Edinburgh, but such minute, 
sharply-defined discs as gladden the eyes of an astronomer, 
and seem, in Professor Smyth’s phrase, to ‘ provoke’ (as the 
‘ cocked-hat’ appearance surely baffles) ‘ the application of a 
‘ wire-micrometer’ for purposes of measurement.t 

The lustre of the milky way and zodiacal light at this 
elevated station was indescribable, and Jupiter shone with 
extraordinary splendour. Nevertheless, not even the most 
fugitive glimpse of any of his satellites was to be had with- 
out optical aid.t This was possibly attributable to the 
prevalent ‘ dust-haze,’ which must have caused a diffusion 
of light in the neighbourhood of the planet more than 
sufficient to blot from sight such faint objects. The same 
cause completely neutralised the darkening of the sky usually 
attendant upon ascents into the more ethereal regions, and 
surrounded the sun with an intense glare of reflected light. 
For reasons presently to be explained, this circumstance 
alone would render the Peak of Teneriffe wholly unfit to be 
the site of a modern observatory. 





* The height of the mercury at Guajara is 21-7 to 22 inches. 

t Phil. Trans. vol. cxlviii. p. 477. 

t We are told that three American observers in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, belonging to the Eclipse Expedition of 1878, easily saw Jupiter’s 
satellites night after night with the naked eye. That their discern- 
ment is possible even under comparatively disadvantageous circum- 
stances is rendered certain by the well-authenticated instance (related 
by Humboldt, ‘ Cosmos,’ vol. iii. p. 66, Otte’s trans.) of a tailor named 
Schin, who died at Breslau in 1837. This man habitually perceived 


the first and third, but never could see the second or fourth Jovian 
moons. 
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Within the last thirty years a remarkable change, long in 
preparation,* has conspicuously affected the methods and 
aims of astronomy ; or, rather, beside the old astronomy— 
the astronomy of Laplace, of Bessel, of Airy, Adams, and 
Leverrier—has grown up a younger science, vigorous, in- 
spiring, seductive, revolutionary, walking with hurried or 
halting footsteps along paths far removed from the staid 
courses of its predecessor. This new science concerns itself 
with the nature of the heavenly bodies; the elder regarded 
exclusively their movements. The aim of the one is descrip- 
tion, of the other prediction. The younger science inquires 
what sun, moon, stars, and nebule are made of, what stores 
of heat they possess, what changes are in progress within 
their substance, what vicissitudes they have undergone or 
are likely to undergo. The elder has attained its object 
when the theory of celestial motions shows no discrepancy 
with fact—when the calculus can be brought to agree per- 
fectly with the telescope—when the coursers of the heavens 
come strictly up to time, and their observed places square 
to a hair’s breadth with their predicted places. 

It is evident that very different modes of investigation 
must be employed to further such different objects; in fact, 
the invention of novel modes of investigation has had a 
prime share in bringing about the change in question. 
Geometrical astronomy, or the astronomy of position, seeks 
above all to measure with exactness, and is thus more 
fundamentally interested in the accurate division and accu- 
rate centering of circles than in the development of optical 
appliances. Descriptive astronomy, on the other hand, seeks 
as the first condition of its existence to see clearly and fully. 
It has no ‘method of least squares’ for making the best of 
bad observations—no process for eliminating errors by their 
multiplication in opposite directions ; it is wholly dependent 
for its data on the quantity and quality of the rays focussed 
by its telescopes, sifted by its spectroscopes, or printed in 
its photographic cameras. Therefore, the loss and disturb- 
ance suffered by those rays in traversing our atmosphere 
constitute an obstacle to progress far more serious now than 
when the exact determination of places was the primary 
and all-important task of an astronomical observer. This 
obstacle, which no ingenuity can avail to remove, may be 


* Sir W. Herschel’s great undertakings, Bessel remarks (‘ Populiire 
‘Vorlesungen,’ p. 15), ‘ were directed rather towards a physical descrip- 
‘ tion of the heavens, than to astronomy proper.’ 
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reduced to less formidable dimensions. It may be dimi- 
nished or partially evaded by anticipating the most detri- 
mental part of the atmospheric transit—by carrying our 
instruments upwards into a finer air—by meeting the light 
upon the mountains. 

The study of the sun’s composition, and of the nature of 
the stupendous processes by which his ample outflow of light 
and heat is kept up and diffused through surrounding space, 
has in our time separated, it might be said, into a science 
apart. Its pursuit is, at any rate, far too arduous to be 
conducted with less than a man’s whole energies; while the 
questions which it has addressed itself to answer are the 
fundamental problems of the new physical astronomy. 
There is, however, but one opinion as to the expediency of 
carrying on solar investigations at higher altitudes than 
have hitherto been more than temporarily available. 

The spectroscope and the camera are now the chief 
engines of solar research. Mere telescopic observation, 
though always an indispensable adjunct, may be considered 
to have sunk into a secondary position. But the spectro- 
scope and the camera, still more than the telescope, lie at 
the mercy of atmospheric vapours and undulations. The 
late Professor Henry Draper, of New York, an adept in the 
art of celestial photography, stated in 1877 that two years, 
during which he had photographed the moon at his obser- 
vatory on the Hudson on every moonlit night, yielded only 
three when the air was still enough to give good results, 
nor even then without some unsteadiness; and Bond, of 
Cambridge (U.5.), informed him that he had watched in 
vain, through no less than seventeen years for a faultless 
condition of our troublesome environing medium.* Tran- 
quillity is the first requisite for a successful astronomical 
photograph. The hour generally chosen for employing the 
sun us his own limner is, for this reason, in the early morning, 
before the newly emerged beams have had time to set the 
air in commotion, and so blur the marvellous details of his 
surface-structure. By this means a better definition is 
secured but at the expense of transparency. Both are, at 
the sea-level, hardly ever combined. A certain amount of 
haziness is the price usually paid for exceptional stillness, 
so that it not unfrequently happens that astronomers see 
best in a fog, as on the night of November 15, 1850, 
when the elder Bond discovered the ‘dusky ring’ of Saturn, 


* Am. Jour. of Science, vol. xiii. p. 89. 
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although at the time no star below the fourth magnitude 
could be made out with thenakedeye. Now, on well-chosen 
mountain stations, a union of these unhappily divorced 
conditions is at certain times to be met with, opportunities 
being thus afforded with tolerable certainty and no great 
rarity, which an astronomer on the plains might think him- 
self fortunate in securing once or twice in a lifetime. 

For spectroscopic observations at the edge of the sun, on 
the contrary, the sine qud non is translucency. During the 
great ‘Indian eclipse’ of August 18, 1868, the variously 
coloured lines were, by the aid of prismatic analysis, first 
descried, which reveal the chemical constitution of the flame- 
like ‘ prominences,’ forming an ever-varying, but rarely absent, 
feature of the solar surroundings. Immediately afterwards, 
M. Janssen, at Guntoor, and Mr. Norman Lockyer, in 
England, independently realised a method of bringing them 
into view without the co-operation of the eclipsing moon. 
This was done by fanning out with a powerfully dispersive 
spectroscope the diffused radiance near the sun, until it 
became sufficiently attenuated to permit the delicate flame- 
lines to appear upon its rainbow-tinted background. This 
mischievous radiance—which it is the chief merit of a solar 
eclipse to abolish during some brief moments—is due to the 
action of the atmosphere, and chiefly of the watery vapours 
contained in it. Were our earth stripped of its ‘ cloud of all- 
‘ sustaining air,’ and presented, like its satellite, bare to 
space, the sky would appear perfectly black up to the very 
rim of the sun’s disc—a state of things of all others (vital 
necessities apart) the most desirable to spectroscopists. The 
best approach to its attainment is made by mounting a few 
thousand feet above the earth’s surface. In the drier and 
purer air of the mountains, ‘ glare’ notably diminishes, and 
the tell-tale prominence-lines are thus more easily dis- 
engaged from the effacing lustre in which they hang, as it 
were, suspended. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, as we have seen, offers a marked 
exception to this rule, the impalpable dust diffused through 
the air giving, even at its summit, precisely the same kind 
of detailed reflection as aqueous vapours at lower levels. It 
is accordingly destitute of one of the chief qualifications 
for serving as a point of vantage to observers of the new 
type. 

The changes in the spectra of chromosphere and pro- 
minences (for they are parts of a single appendage) present 
a subject of unsurpassed interest to the student of solar 
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physics. There, if anywhere, will be found the key to the 
secret of the sun’s internal economy ; in them, if at all, the 
real condition of matter in the unimaginable abysses of heat 
covered up by the relatively cool photosphere, whose radia- 
tions could, nevertheless, vivify 2,300,000,000 globes like 
ours, will reveal itself; revealing, at the same time, some- 
thing more than we now know of the nature of the so-called 
‘elementary ’ substances, hitherto tortured, with little result, 
in terrestrial laboratories. 

The chromosphere and prominences might be figuratively 
described as an ocean and clouds of tranquil incandescence, 
agitated and intermingled with waterspouts, tornadoes, and 
geysers of raging fire. Certain kinds of light are at all 
times emitted by them, showing that certain kinds of matter 
(as, for instance, hydrogen and ‘ helium’*) form invariable 
constituents of their substance. Of these unfailing lines 
Professor Young counts eleven.t But a vastly greater 
number appear only occasionally, and, it would seem, capri- 
ciously, under the stress of eruptive action from the interior. 
And precisely this it is which lends them such significance ; 
for of what is going on there, they have doubtless much 
to tell, were their message only legible by us. It has not as 
yet proved so; but the characters in which it is written are 
being earnestly scrutinised and compared, with a view to 
their eventual decipherment. The prodigious advantages 
afforded by high altitudes for this kind of work were illus- 
trated by the brilliant results of Professor Young’s observa- 
tions in the Rocky Mountains during the summer of 1872. 
By the diligent labour of several years he had, at that 
time, constructed a list of one hundred and three distinct 
lines occasionally visible in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphere. In seventy-two days, at Sherman (8,335 feet above 
the sea), it was extended to 273. Yet the weather was 
exceptionally cloudy, and the spot (a station on the Union 
Pacific Railway, in the Territory of Wyoming) not perhaps 
the best that might have been chosen for an ‘ astronomical 
* reconnaissance.’ ¢ 

A totally different kind of solar research is that in aid of 
which the Mount Whitney expedition was organised in 1881. 


* The characteristic orange line (D3) of this unknown substance, 
has recently been identified by Professor Palmieri in the spectrum of 
Java from Vesuvius—a highly interesting discovery, if verified. 

t The Sun, p. 193. 

¢ R. D. Cutts, ‘Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
‘ton,’ vol.i. p. 70. 
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Professor 8. P. Langley, director of the Alleghany observa- 
tory in Pennsylvania, has long been engaged in the detailed 
study of the radiations emitted by the sun; inventing, for 
the purpose of its prosecution, the ‘ bolometer,’ * an instru- 
ment twenty times as sensitive to changes of temperature as 
the thermopile. But the solar spectrum as it is exhibited 
at the surface of the earth, is a very different thing from the 
solar spectrum as it would appear could it be formed of sun- 
beams, so to speak, fresh from space, unmodified by atmo- 
spheric action. For not only does our air deprive each ray 
of a considerable share of its energy (the total loss may be 
taken at 20 to 25 per cent. when the sky is clear and the 
sun in the zenith), but it deals unequally with them, 
robbing some more than others, and thus materially altering 
their relative importance. Now it was Professor Langley’s 
object to reconstruct the original state of things, and he saw 
that this could be done most effectually by means of simul- 
taneous observations at the summit and base of a high 
mountain. For the effect upon each separate ray of trans- 
mission through a known proportion of the atmosphere 
being (with the aid of the bolometer) once ascertained, a 
very simple calculation would suffice to eliminate the re- 
maining effects, and thus virtually secure an extra-atmo- 
spheric post of observation. 

The honour of rendering this important service to science 
was adjudged to the highest summit in the United States. 
The Sierra Nevada culminates in a granite pile, rising, some- 
what in the form of a gigantic helmet fronting eastwards, to 
a height of 14,887 feet. Mount Whitney is thus entitled to 
rank as the Mont Blanc of its own continent. In order to 
reach it, a railway journey of 3,400 miles, from Pittsburg to 
San Francisco, and from San Francisco to Caliente, was a 
brief and easy preliminary. The real difficulty began with 
a march of 120 miles across the arid and glaring Inyo 

* This instrument may be described as an electric balance of the 
utmost conceivable delicacy. The principle of its construction is that 
the conducting power of metals is diminished by raising their tem- 
perature, Thus, if heat be applied to one only of the wires forming a 
circuit in which a galvanometer is included, the movement of the 
needle instantly betrays the disturbance of the electrical equilibrium. 
The conducting wires or ‘ balance-arms’ of the bolometer are platinum- 
strips +},th of an inch wide and 3 5} 59th of an inch thick, con- 
stituting metallic antenner sensitive to the chill even of the fine dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, or to changes of temperature estimated at 
Yovysoth of a degree Centigrade. 
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desert, the thermometer standing at 110° in the shade (if 
shade there were to be found). Towards the end of July 
1881, the party reached the settlement of Lone Pine at the 
foot of the Sierras, where a camp for low-level observations 
was pitched (at a height, it is true, of close upon 4,000 feet), 
and the needful instruments were unpacked and adjusted. 
Close overhead, as it appeared, but in reality sixteen miles 
distant, towered the gaunt, and rifted, and seemingly in- 
accessible pinnacle which was the ultimate goal of their 
long journey. The illusion of nearness produced by the 
extraordinary transparency of the air was dispelled when, on 
examination with a telescope, what had worn the aspect of 
patches of moss, proved to be extensive forests. 

The ascent of such a mountain with a train of mules bear- 
ing a delicate and precious freight of scientific apparatus, 
was a perhaps unexampled enterprise. It was, however, 
accomplished without the occurrence, though at the frequent 
and imminent risk, of disaster, after a toilsome climb of 
seven or eight days through an unexplored and, to less 
resolute adventurers, impassable waste of rocks, gullies, and 
precipices. Finally a site was chosen for the upper station 
on a swampy ledge, 13,000 feet above the sea; and there, 
notwithstanding extreme discomforts from bitter cold, fierce 
sunshine, high winds, and, worst of all, ‘ mountain sickness,’ 
with its intolerable attendant debility, observations were 
determinedly carried on, in combination with those at Lone 
Pine, and others daily made on the highest crest of the 
mountain, until September 11. They were well worth the 
cost. By their means a real extension was given to know- 
ledge, and a satisfactory definiteness introduced into subjects 
previously involved in very wide uncertainty. 

Contrary to the received opinion, it now appeared that the 
weight of atmospheric absorption falls upon the upper or blue 
end of the spectrum, and that the obstacles to the transmis- 
sion of light-waves through the air diminish as their length 
increases, and their refrangibility consequently diminishes. 
A yellow tinge is thus imparted to the solar rays by the 
imperfectly transparent medium through which we see them. 
And, since the sun possesses an atmosphere of its own, exer- 
cising an unequal or ‘selective’ absorption of the same 
character, it follows that, if both these dusky-red veils 
were withdrawn, the true colour of the photosphere would 
show as a very distinct blue *—not merely bluish, but a real 





* Defined by the tint of the second hydrogen-line, the bright 
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azure just tinted with green, like the hue of a mountain lake 
fed with a glacier stream. 

Moreover, the further consequence ensues, that the sun is 
hotter than had been supposed. For the higher the tempera- 
ture of a glowing body, the more copiously it emits rays from 
the violet end of the spectrum. The blueness of its light is, 
in fact, a measure of the intensity of its incandescence. 
Professor Langley has not yet ventured (that we are aware 
of) on an estimate of what is called the ‘effective tem- 
‘ perature’ of the sun—the temperature, that is, which it 
would be necessary to attribute to a surface of the radiating 
power of lamp-black to enable it to send us just the quantity 
of heat that the sun does actually send us. Indeed, the 
present state of knowledge still leaves an important hiatus 
—only to be filled by more or less probable guessing—in the 
reasoning by which inferences on this subject must be formed ; 
while the startling discrepancies between the figures adopted 
by different, and equally respectable, authorities sufficiently 
show that none are entitled to any confidence. The amount 
of heat received in a given interval of time by the earth from 
the sun is, however, another matter, and one falling well 
within the scope of observation. This Professor Langley’s 
experiments (when completely worked out) will, by their 
unequalled precision, enable him to determine with some 
approach to finality. Pouillet valued the ‘solar constant’ 
at 1°7 ‘calories’; in other words, he calculated that, our 
atmosphere being supposed removed, vertical sunbeams 
would have power to heat in each minute of time, by one 
degree centigrade, 1°7 gramme of water for each square 
centimetre of the earth’s surface. This estimate was raised 
by Crova to 2°35, and by Violle in 1877 to 2°5;* Professor 
Langley’s new data bring it up (approximately as yet) to 
3 calories per square centimetre per minute. This result 
alone would, by its supreme importance to meteorology, 
amply repay the labours of the Mount Whitney expedition. 

Still more unexpected is the answer supplied to the 
question : Were the earth wholly denuded of its aériform cover- 
ing, what would be the temperature of its surface? We are 
informed in reply that it would be at the outside 50 degrees of 
Fahrenheit below zero, or 82 of frost. So that mercury 
would remain solid even when exposed to the rays—un- 


reversal of Fraunhofer’s F. The sun would also seem—adopting a 
medium estimate—three or four times as brilliant as he now does. 
* Annales de Chimie et de Physique, t. x. p. 360. 
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diminished by atmospheric absorption—of a tropical sun at 
noon.* The paradoxical aspect of this conclusion—a per- 
fectly legitimate and reliable one—disappears when it is 
remembered that under the imagined circumstances there 
would be absolutely nothing to hinder radiation into the 
frigid depths of space, and that the solar rays would, con- 
sequently, find abundant employment in maintaining a 
difference of 189 degrees + between the temperature of the 
mercury and that of its environment. What we may with 
perfect accuracy call the clothing function of our atmosphere 
is thus vividly brought home to us; for it protects the teem- 
ing surface of our planet against the cold of space exactly in 
the same way as, and much more effectually than, a lady’s 
sealskin mantle keeps her warm in frosty weather. That is to 
say, it impedes radiation. Or, again, to borrow another 
comparison, the gaseous envelope we breathe in (and chiefly 
the watery part of it) may be literally described as a ‘ trap 
‘for sunbeams.’ It permits their entrance (exacting, it is 
true, a heavy toll), but almost totally bars their exit. It 
is now easy to understand why it is that on the airless moon 
no vapours rise to soften the hard shadow-outlines of craters 
or ridges throughout the fierce blaze of the long lunar day. 
In immediate contact with space (if we may be allowed the 
expression) water, should such a substance exist on our 
enigmatical satellite, must remain frozen, though exposed 
for endless zeons of time to direct sunshine. 

Amongst the most noteworthy results of Professor Lang- 
ley’s observations in the Sierra Nevada was the enormous 
extension given by them to the solar spectrum in the 
invisible region below the red. The first to make any de- 
tailed acquaintance with these obscure beams was Captain 
Abney, whose success in obtaining a substance—the so- 
called ‘ blue bromide’ of silver—sensitive to their chemical 
action, enabled him to derive photographic impressions from 
rays possessing the relatively great wave-length of 1,200 
millionths of a millimetre. This, be it noted, approaches 
very closely to the theoretical limit set by Cauchy to that 
end of the spectrum. The information was accordingly 
received with no small surprise that the bolometer showed 





* S. P. Langley, ‘ Nature,’ vol. xxvi. p. 316. 
+ Sir J. Herschel’s estimate of the ‘temperature of space’ was 
239° F.; Pouillet’s 224° F. below zero. Both are almost certainly 
much too high. See Taylor, ‘ Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington,’ vol. ii. p. 
73; and Croll, ‘ Nature,’ vol. xxi. p. 521. 
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entirely unmistakable heating effects from vibrations of the 
wave-length 2800. The ‘dark continent’ of the solar spec- 
trum was thus demonstrated to cover an expanse nearly eight 
times that of the bright or visible part.* And in this newly 
discovered region lie three-fifths of the entire energy received 
from the sun—three-fifths of the vital force imparted to our 
planet for keeping its atmosphere and ocean in circulation, 
its streams rippling and running, its forests growing, its 
grain ripening, Throughout this wide range of vibrations 
the modifying power of our atmosphere is little felt. It is, 
indeed, interrupted by great gaps produced by absorption 
somewhere; but since they show no signs of diminution at 
high altitudes, they are obviously due to an extra-terrestrial 
cause. Here a tempting field of inquiry lies open to 
scientific explorers. 

On one other point, earlier ideas have had to give way to 
better-grounded ones derived from this fruitful series of 
investigations. Professor Langley has effected a redistri- 
bution of energy in the solar spectrum. The maximum of 
heat was placed by former inquirers in the obscure tract 
of the infra-red; he has promoted it toa position in the 
orange approximately coincident with the point of greatest 
luminous intensity. The triple curve, denoting by its three 
distinct suunmits the supposed places in the spectrum of the 
several maxima of heat, light, and ‘actinism,’ must now 
finally disappear from our text-books, and with it the last 
vestige of belief in a corresponding threefold distinction of 
qualities in the solar radiations. From one end to the other 
of the whole gamut of them, there is but one kind of differ- 
ence—that of wave-length, or frequency in vibration; and 
there is but one curve by which the rays of the spectrum 
can properly be represented—that of energy, or the power 
of doing work on material particles. What the effect of 
that work may be, depends upon the special properties of 
such material particles, not upon any recondite faculty in the 
radiations. 

These brilliant results of a month’s bivouac encourage the 
most sanguine anticipations as to the harvest of new truths 
to be gathered by a steady and well-organised pursuance of 
the same plan of operations. It must, however, be remem- 


* This is true only of the ‘normal spectrum,’ formed by reflection 
from a ‘grating’ on the principle of interference. In the spectrum 
produced by refraction, the red rays are huddled together by the dis- 
torting effect of the prism through which they are transmitted. 
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bered that the scheme completed on Mount Whitney had 
been carefully designed, and in its preliminary parts executed 
at Alleghany. The interrogatory was already prepared ; it 
only remained to register replies, and deduce conclusions. 
Nature seldom volunteers information: usually it has to be 
extracted from her by skilful cross-examination. The main 
secret of finding her a good witness consists in having a 
clear idea beforehand what it is one wants to find out. No 
opportunities of seeing will avail those who know not what 
to look for. Thus, not the crowd of casual observers, but 
the few who consistently and systematically think, will profit 
by the efforts now being made to rid the astronomer of a 
small fraction of his terrestrial impediments. It is, never- 
theless, admitted on all hands that no step can at present 
be taken at all comparable in its abundant promise of 
increased astronomical knowledge to that of providing suit- 
ably elevated sites for the exquisite instruments constructed 
by modern opticians. 

Europe has not remained behind America in this signi- 
ficant movement. An observatory on Mount Etna, at 
once astronomical, meteorological, and seismological, was 
nominally completed in the summer of 1882, and will doubt- 
less before long begin to give proof of efficiency in its three- 
fold capacity. The situation is magnificent. Etna has long 
been famous for the amplitude of the horizon commanded 
from it, and the serenity of its encompassing skies favours 
celestial no jess than terrestrial vision. Professor Langley, 
who made a stay of twenty days upon the mountain in 
1879-80, with the object of reducing to strict measurement 
the advantages promised by it, came to the conclusion that 
the ‘seeing’ there is better than that in England (judging 
from data given by Mr. Webb) in the proportion of three to 
two—that is to say, a telescope of two inches aperture on 
Etna would show as much as one of three in England. Yet 
the circumstances attending his visit were of the least favour- 
able kind. He was unable to find a suitable shelter higher 
up than Casa del Bosco, an isolated hut within the forest- 
belt (as its name imports), at considerably less than half the 
elevation of the new observatory ; the imperfect mounting of 
his telescope rendered observation all but impossible within 
a range of 30 degrees from the zenith, thus excluding the 
most serene portion of the sky; moreover, his arrival 
was delayed until December 25, when the weather was 
thoroughly broken, high winds were incessantly trouble- 
some, and only five nights out of seventeen proved astro- 
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nomically available. It is, accordingly, reassuring to learn 
that while, with the naked eye, at ordinary levels, he could 
see but six Pleiades, with glimpses of a seventh and eighth, 
on Etna he steadily distinguished nine even before the moon 
had set;* and that the telescopic definition, though not 
uniformly good, was on December 31 such as he had never 
before seen on the sun, ‘least of all with a blue sky ;’ f the 
‘rice-grain’ structure came out beautifully under a power 
of 212; and for the spectroscopic examination of promin- 
ences, the fainter orange light of their helium constituent 
served almost equally well with the strong radiance of the 
crimson ray of hydrogen (C)—a test of transparency which 
those accustomed to such studies will appreciate. 

The Etnean observatory is the most elevated building in 
Europe. It stands at a height above the sea of 9,655 ft., or 
1,483 ft. above the monastery of the Great St. Bernard. 
Its walls enclose the well-known ‘Casa Inglese,’ where 
travellers were accustomed to spend the night before under- 
taking the final ascent of the cone, and occupy a site believed 
secure from the incursions of lava. Astronomical work is 
designed to be carried on there from June to September. 
For the Merz equatorial, 35 centimetres (13°8 inches) in 
aperture, which is facile primus of its instrumental equip- 
ment, a duplicate mounting has been provided at Catania, 
whither it will be removed during the winter months. The 
primary aim of the establishment is the study of the sun. 
Its great desirability for this purpose formed the theme of 
the representations from Signor Tacchini (then director of 
the observatory of Palermo, now of that of the Collegio 
Romano), which determined the Italian Government upon 
trying the experiment. But we hear with pleasure that 
stellar spectroscopy will also come in for a large share of 
attention. The privilege of observation from the summit 
of Etna will not be enjoyed exclusively by the local staff. 
The Municipality of Catania, who have borne their share in 
the expense of the undertaking, generously propose to give 
it somewhat of an international character, by providing 
accommodation for any foreign astronomers who may desire 
to enjoy a respite from the hampering conditions of low- 
level star-gazing. We cannot doubt that such exceptional 
facilities will be turned to the best account. 

Eight years have now passed since General de Nansonty, 


* Am. Jour. of Science, vol. xx. p. 36. 


Ibid. p. 41. 
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aided by the engineer Vaussenat, established himself for the 
winter on the top of the Picdu Midi. Zeal for the promotion 
of weather-knowledge was the impelling motive of this adven- 
ture, which included, amongst other rude incidents, a snow- 
siege of little less than six months. It resulted in crowning 
one of the highest crests of the Pyrenees with a permanent 
meteorological observatory, opened for work in 1881. It is 
now designed to render the station available for astronomical 
purposes as well. 

The important tasks in progress at the Paris observatory 
have of late been singularly impeded by bad weather. 
During the latter half of 1882 scarcely four or five good 
nights per month were secured, and in December these were 
reduced to two.* Moreover, M. Thollon, who, according to 
his custom, arrived from Nice in June for the summer’s 
work, returned thither in September without having found 
the opportunity of making one single spectroscopic observa- 
tion. Yet within easy and immediate reach was a post, 
already in scientific occupation, where, as General de Nan- 
sonty reported, ordinary print was legible by the radiance 
of the milky way and zodiacal light alone, and fifteen or 
sixteen Pleiades could be counted with the naked eye. At 
length Admiral-Mouchez, the energetic director of the Paris 
observatory, convinced of the urgent need of an adjunct 
establishment under less sulky skies, issued to MM. Thollon 
and Trépied a commission of inquiry into telescopic possi- 
bilities on the Pic du Midi. Their stay lasted from August 17 
to September 22, 1883, and their experiences were sum- 
marised in a note (preliminary to a detailed report) pub- 
lished in the ‘Comptes Rendus’ for October 15, glowing 
with a certain technical enthusiasm difficult to be conveyed 
to those who have never strained their eyes to catch the 
vanishing gleam of a ‘ chromospheric line’ through a ‘ milky’ 
sky, and dim and tremulous air. The definition, they de- 
clared, was simply marvellous. Not even in Upper Egypt 
had they seen anything like it. The sun stood out, clean- 
cut and vivid, on a dark blue sky, and so slight were the 
traces of diffusion, that, for observations at his edge, the 
conditions approached those of a total eclipse. These ad- 
vantages are forcibly illustrated by the statement that, 
instead of eight lines ordinarily visible in the entire spec- 
trum of the chromosphere, more than thirty revealed them- 


* Report of the Paris Observatory, ‘Astronomical Register,’ Oct. 
1883 ; and ‘ Observatory,’ No. 75. 
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selves in the orange and green parts of it alone (D to F)! 
A fact still more remarkable is that prominences were 
actually seen, and their forms distinguished, though fore- 
shortened and faint, on the very disc of the sun itself—and 
this not merely by such glimmering views as had previously, 
at especially favourable moments, tantalised the sight of 
Young and Tacchini, but steadily and with certainty. We 
are further told that, on the mornings of September 19 and 
20, Venus was discerned, without aid from glasses, within 
two degrees of the sun. 

These extraordinary facilities of vision disappeared, in- 
deed, as, with the advance of day, the slopes of the mountain 
became heated and set the thin air quivering ; but were re- 
produced at night in the tranquil splendour of moon and stars. 

The expediency of using such opportunities was obvious ; 
and it has accordingly been determined to erect a good 
equatorial in this tempting situation, elevated 9,375 feet 
above the troubles of the nether air. The expense incurred 
will be trifling; no special staff will be needed; the post 
will simply constitute a dependency of the Paris establish- 
ment, where astronomers thrown out of work by the malice 
of the elements may find a refuge from enforced idleness, as 
well as, possibly, unlooked-for openings to distinction. 

We must now ask our readers to accompany us in one 
more brief flight across the Atlantic. After a successful 
observation of the late transit of Venus at Jamaica, Dr. 
Copeland, the chief astronomer of Lord Crawford’s obser- 
vatory at Dun Echt, took advantage of the railway which 
now crosses the Western Andes at an elevation of 14,666 
feet, to make a high-level tour of exploration in the interests 
of science. Some of the results communicated by him to the 
British Association at Southport last year, and published, 
with more detail, in the astronomical journal ‘ Copernicus,’ 
are extremely suggestive. At La Paz, in Bolivia, 12,050 feet 
above the sea, a naked-eye sketch of the immemorially 
familiar star-groups in Taurus, made in full moonlight, showed 
seventeen Hyades (two more than are given in Argelander’s 
‘Uranometria Nova’) andten Pleiades. Now ordinary eyes 
under ordinary circumstances see six, or at most seven, stars 
in the latter cluster. Hipparchus censured Aratus—who took 
his facts on trust from Eudoxus—for stating the lesser num- 
ber, on the ground that in serene weather, and in the absence 
of the moon, aseventh was discernib!e.* On the other hand, 





* Hipp. ad Phaenomena, lib. i. cap. xiv. 
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several of the ancients reckoned nine Pleiades, and we are 
assured that Moestlin, the worthy preceptor of Kepler, was 
able to detect, under the little propitious skies of Wurtem- 
berg, no less than fourteen.* An instance of keensighted- 
ness but slightly inferior is afforded by a contemporary 
American observer: Mr. Henry Carvill Lewis, of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, frequently perceives twelve of this 
interesting sidereal community.t The number of Pleiades 
counted is, then, without some acquaintance with the 
observer’s ordinary range of sight, a quite indeterminate cri- 
terion of atmospheric clearness ; although we readily admit 
that Dr. Copeland’s detection of ten in the very front of a full 
moon gives an exalted idea of visual possibilities at La Paz. 

During the season of tempestades—from the middle of 
December to the end of March—the weather in the Andes 
is simply abominable. Mr. Whymper describes everything 
as ‘ bottled up in mist’ after one brief bright hour in the 
early morning, and complains, writing from Quito, March 18, 
1880,t that his exertions had been left unrewarded by a 
single view from any one of the giant peaks scaled by him. 
Dr. Copeland adds a lamentable account—doubly lamentable 
to an astronomer in search of improved definition—of 
thunderstorms, torrential rains merging into snow or hail, 
overcast nocturnal skies, and ‘ visible exhalations’ from the 
drenched pampas. At Puno, however, towards the end of 
March, he succeeded in making some valuable observa- 
-tions, notwithstanding the detention—as contraband of war, 
apparently—of a large part of his apparatus. Puno is the 
terminal station on the Andes railway, and is situated at an 
altitude of 12,540 feet. 

Here he not only discovered, with a 6-inch achromatic, 
mounted as need prescribed, several very close stellar pairs, 
of which Sir John Herschel’s 18-inch speculum had given 
him no intelligence; but in a few nights’ ‘ sweeping’ with a 
very small Vogel’s spectroscope, he just doubled the known 
number of a restricted, but peculiarly interesting, class of 
stars—if stars indeed they be. For while in the telescope 
they exhibit the ordinary stellar appearance of lucid points, 
they disclose, under the compulsion of prismatic analysis, 
the characteristic marks of a gaseous constitution; that is 
to say, the principal part of their light is concentrated in a 





* Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 272 note. 
t+ Am. Jour. of Science, vol. xx. p. 437. 
t Nature, vol. xxii. p. 19. 
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few bright lines. The only valid distinction at present 
recognisable by us between stars and nebule is thus, if not 
wholly abolished, at least rendered of a purely conventional 
character. We may agree to limit the term ‘nebule’ to 
bodies of a certain chemical constitution; but we cannot 
limit the doings of Nature, or insist on the maintenance of 


-an arbitrary line of demarcation. From the keen rays of 


Vega to the undefined lustre of the curdling wisps of 
cosmical fog clinging round the sword hilt of Orion, the 
distance is indeed enormous. But so it is from a horse to 
an oak tree; yet when we descend to volvoxes and diatoms, 
it is impossible to pronounce offhand in which of the two 
great provinces of the kingdom of life we are treading. It 
would now seem that the celestial spaces have also their 
volvoxes and diatoms—‘ limiting instances,’ as Bacon termed 
such—bodies that share the characters, and hang on the 
borders of two orders of creation. 

In 1867 MM. Wolf and Rayet, of Paris, discovered that 
three yellow stars in the Swan, of about the eighth magni- 
tude, possessed the notable peculiarity of a bright-line 
spectrum. It was found by Respighi and Le Sueur to be 
shared by one of the second order of brightness in Argo 
(y Argis), and Professor Pickering, of Harvard, reinforced 
the species, in 1880-1, with two further specimens. Dr. 
Copeland’s necessarily discursive operations on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca raised the number of its members at once 
from six to eleven or twelve. Now the smaller ‘ planetary ’ 
nebulz—so named by Sir William Herschel from the planet- 
like dises presented by the first-known and most conspicuous 
amongst them—are likewise only distinguishable from minute 
stars by their spectra. Their light, when analysed with a 
prism, instead of running out into a parti-coloured line, 
gathers itself into one or more bright dots. The position on 
the prismatic scale of those dots, alone serves to mark them 
off from the Wolf-Rayet family of stars. Hence the ob- 
vious inference that both nebule and stars (of this type) 
are bodies similar in character, but dissimilar in constitu- 
tion—that they agree in the general plan of their struc- 
ture, but differ in the particular quality of the substances 
glowing in the vast incandescent atmospheres which display 
their characteristic bright lines in our almost infinitely 
remote spectroscopes. Indeed, the fundamental identity of 
the two species was virtually demonstrated by the ‘ migra- 
‘tions’ (to use a Baconian phrase) of the ‘ new star’ of 1876, 
which, as its original conflagration died out, passed through 
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the stages, successively, of a Wolf-Rayet or nebular star (if 
we may be permitted to coin the term), and of a planetary 
nebula. So that uot all the stars in space are suns—at 
least, not in the sense given to the word by our domestic 
experience in the solar system. 

The investigation of these objects possesses extraordinary 
interest. As an index to the true nature of the relation un- 
doubtedly subsisting between the lucid orbs and the ‘ shining 
‘fluid’ which equally form part of the sidereal system, their 
hybrid character renders them of peculiar value. Their 
distribution—so far restricted to the Milky Way and its 
borders—may perhaps afford a clue to the organisation of, 
and processes of change in that stupendous collection of 
worlds. At present, speculation would be premature ; what 
we want are facts—facts regarding the distances of these 
anomalous objects—whether or not they fall within the 
range of the methods of measurement at present available ; 
facts regarding their apparent motions; facts regarding the 
specific differences of the light emitted by them: its analo- 
gies with that of other bodies; its possible variations in 
amount or kind. The accumulation of any sufficient in- 
formation on these points will demand, with every external 
aid, the patient labour of years; under average conditions 
at the earth’s surface it can scarcely be considered as prac- 
tically feasible. The facility of Dr. Copeland’s discoveries 
sufficiently sets off the prerogatives, in this respect, of 
elevated stations; it is not too much to say that this purpose 
—were it solely in view—would fully justify the demand for 
their establishment. 

Towards one other subject which we might easily be 
tempted to dwell upon, we will barely glance. Most of our 
readers have heard something of Dr. Huggins’s new method 
of photographing the corona. Its importance consists in 
the prospect which it seems to offer of substituting for 
scanty and hurried researches during the brief moments of 
total eclipse, a leisurely and continuous study of that re- 
markable solar appendage. The method may be described 
as a differential one. It depends for its success on the 
superior intensity of coronal to ordinary sunlight in the 
extreme violet region. And since it happens that chloride 
of silver is sensitive to those rays on/y in which the corona 
is strongest, the coronal form disengages itself photographi- 
cally, from the obliterating splendour which effectually 
shrouds it visually, by the superior vigour of its impression 
upon a chloride of silver film. 
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Now if this ingenious mode of procedure is to be rendered 
of any practical avail, advantage must, above all, be taken of 
the finer air of the mountains. This for two reasons. First, 
because the glare which, as it were, smothers the delicate 
structure we want to obtain records of, is there at a mini- 
mum; secondly, because the violet rays by which it im- 
presses itself upon the ‘ photographic retina’ * are there at a 
maximum. These, as Professor Langley’s experiments show, 
suffer far more from atmospheric ravages than their less 
refrangible companions in the spectrum; the gain thus to 
them, relatively to the general gain, grows with every yard 
of ascent ; the proportion, in other words, of short and quick 
vibrations in the light received becomes exalted as we press 
upwards—a fact brought into especial prominence by Dr. 
Copeland’s solar observations at Vincocaya, 14,360 feet above 
the sea-level. Indeed, for all the operations of celestial 
photography, the advantages of great altitudes can hardly 
be exaggerated; and celestial photography is gradually 
assuming an importance which its first tentative efforts, 
thirty-four years ago, gave little reason to expect. 

Thus, in three leading departments of modern astronomy 
—solar physics, stellar spectroscopy, and the wide field of 
photography—the aid of mountain observatories may be 
pronounced indispensable ; while in all there is scarcely a 
doubt that it will prove eminently useful. There are, indeed, 
difficulties and drawbacks to their maintenance. The choice 
of a site, in the first place, is a matter requiring the most 
careful deliberation. Not all elevated points are available 
for the purpose. Some act persistently as vapour-condensers, 
and seldom doff their sullen cap of clouds. From any moun- 
tain in the United Kingdom, for instance, it would be folly 
to expect any astronomical benefit. On Ben Nevis, the chief 
amongst them, a meteorological observatory has recently 
been established with the best auguries of success; but it 
would indeed be a sanguine star-gazer who should expect 
improved telescopic opportunities from its misty summit. 

Even in more favoured climates, storms commonly prevail 
on the heights during several months of the year, and 
vehement winds give more or less annoyance at all seasons ; 
the direct sunbeams sear the skin like a hot iron; the chill 
air congeals the blood. Dr. Copeland records that at Vinco- 
caya, one afternoon in June, the black bulb thermometer 
exposed to solar radiation stood at 199°:1 of Fahrenheit— 





* An expression used by Mr. Warren de la Rue. 
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actually 15° above the boiling-point of water in that lofty 
spot—while the dry bulb was coated with ice! Still more 
formidable than these external discomforts is the effect on 
the human frame itself of transportation into a considerably 
rarer medium than that for existence in which it was consti- 
tuted. The head aches; the pulse throbs; every inspira- 
tion is a gasp for breath; exertion becomes intolerable. 
Mr. Whymper’s example seems to show that these extreme 
symptoms disappear with the resolute endurance of them, 
and that the system gradually becomes inured to its altered 
circumstances. But the probationary course is a severe one ; 
and even though life flow back to its accustomed channels, 
labour must always be painfully impeded by a diminution 
of the vital supply. Add the minor but very sensible in- 
conveniences caused by the difficulty of cooking with water 
that boils twenty or thirty degrees (according to the height) 
below 212°, by the reluctance of fires to burn, and of tobacco 
to keep alight, and we complete a sufficiently deterrent list 
of the penalties attendant on literal compliance with the 
magnanimous motto, Altiora petimus. 

That they will, nevertheless, not prove deterrent we may 
safely predict. Enthusiasm for science will assuredly over- 
bear all difficulties that are not impossibilities. Dr. Copeland, 
taking all into account, ventures to recommend the occu- 
pation during the most favourable season—say from October 
to December—of an ‘ extra-elevated station’ 18,500 ft. above 
the sea, more than one promising site for which might be 
found in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca. For a permanent 
mountain observatory, however, he believes that 12,500 ft. 
would be the outside limit of practical usefulness. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that the Rocky Mountains will anticipate the 
Andes in lending the aid of their broad shoulders to lift 
astronomers towards the stars. Already a meteorological 
post has been established on Pike’s Peak in Colorado, at an 
altitude of 14,151 ft. Telescopic vision there is said to be of 
rare excellence; we shall be surprised if its benefits be not 
ere long rendered available. 

After all, the present strait of optical astronomy is but 
the inevitable consequence of its astonishing progress. 
While instruments remained feeble and imperfect, atmo- 
spheric troubles were comparatively little felt; they became 
intolerable when all other obstacles to a vast increase in 
the range of distinct vision were removed. The arrival of 
that stage in the history of the telescope, when the advan- 
tages to be derived from its further development should be 
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completely neutralised by the more and more sensibly felt 
disadvantages of our situation on an air-encompassed globe, 
was only a question of time. The point was a fixed one: it 
could be reached later only by a more sluggish advance. 
Both the difficulty and its remedy were foreseen 167 years 
ago by the greatest of astronomers and opticians. 


‘If the theory of making telescopes,’ Sir Isaac Newton wrote in 
1717,* ‘ could at length be fully brought into practice, yet there would 
‘ be certain bounds beyond which telescopes could not perform. For 
‘ the air through which we look upon the stars is in a perpetual tremor, 
‘as may be seen by the tremulous motion of shadows cast from high 
‘towers, and by the twinkling of the fixed stars. The only remedy 
‘is a most serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be found on the 
‘ tops of the highest mountains above the grosser clouds.’ 





Art. IIT.—1. Quickborn: Folksleben in plattdeutschen Ge- 
dichten ditmarscher Mundart. Von Kuaus Grotn. Berlin: 
1875. 


2. Briefe iiber Hochdeutsch und Plattdeutsch. Von Dr. Kuaus 
GrotH. Kiel: 1858. 


A BOOK of poems published in Germany upwards of thirty 

years ago, which has passed through a number of edi- 
tions, both plain and illustrated, rarely escapes the notice 
of English readers. Yet we venture to predict that the name 
of ‘Quickborn’ and of its author will be heard for the first 
time by many of our readers. The reason of this anomaly 
is not far to seek. The Low-German dialect in which those 
poems are written is one with which few English readers are 
likely to be familiar; and so closely is the charm of the 
poetry connected with the homeliness of the dialect, that 
every translation has failed to catch it. 

Away in the extreme north-west corner of the German 
Empire, between the estuaries of the Elbe and the Hider, 
lies a small tract of country called the Ditmarsch. It is 
inhabited by a people who have been remarkable from the 
earliest times for their courage and love of freedom. Up to 
the year 1559 they maintained their independence and defied 
all the surrounding powers. It was only after a struggle, 
which lasted for centuries, that they succumbed to the yoke 
of Denmark. The whole of the Ditmarsch is more or less flat, 











* Optice, p. 107 (2nd ed. 1719. Author's ‘ Monitio’ dated July 
16, 1717). 
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actually 13° above the boiling-point of water in that lofty 
spot—while the dry bulb was coated with ice! Still more 
formidable than these external discomforts is the effect on 
the human frame itself of transportation into a considerably 
rarer medium than that for existence in which it was consti- 
tuted. The head aches; the pulse throbs; every inspira- 
tion is a gasp for breath; exertion becomes intolerable. 
Mr. Whymper’s example seems to show that these extreme 
symptoms disappear with the resolute endurance of them, 
and that the system gradually becomes inured to its altered 
circumstances. But the probationary course is a severe one; 
and even though life flow back to its accustomed channels, 
labour must always be painfully impeded by a diminution 
of the vital supply. Add the minor but very sensible in- 
conveniences caused by the difficulty of cooking with water 
that boils twenty or thirty degrees (according to the height) 
below 212°, by the reluctance of fires to burn, and of tobacco 
to keep alight, and we complete a sufficiently deterrent list 
of the penalties attendant on literal compliance with the 
magnanimous motto, Altiora petimus. 

That they will, nevertheless, not prove deterrent we may 
safely predict. Enthusiasm for science will assuredly over- 
bear all difficulties that are not impossibilities. Dr. Copeland, 
taking all into account, ventures to recommend the occu- 
pation during the most favourable season—say from October 
to December—of an ‘ extra-elevated station’ 18,500 ft. above 
the sea, more than one promising site for which might be 
found in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca. For a permanent 
mountain observatory, however, he believes that 12,500 ft. 
would be the outside limit of practical usefulness. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that the Rocky Mountains will anticipate the 
Andes in lending the aid of their broad shoulders to lift 
astronomers towards the stars. Already a meteorological 
post has been established on Pike’s Peak in Colorado, at an 
altitude of 14,151 ft. Telescopic vision there is said to be of 
rare excellence; we shall be surprised if its benefits be not 
ere long rendered available. 

After all, the present strait of optical astronomy is but 
the inevitable consequence of its astonishing progress. 
While instruments remained feeble and imperfect, atmo- 
spheric troubles were comparatively little felt; they became 
intolerable when all other obstacles to a vast increase in 
the range of distinct vision were removed. The arrival of 
that stage in the history of the telescope, when the advan- 
tages to be derived from its further development should be 
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completely neutralised by the more and more sensibly felt 
disadvantages of our situation on an air-encompassed globe, 
was only a question of time. The point was a fixed one: it 
could be reached later only by a more sluggish advance. 
Both the difficulty and its remedy were foreseen 167 years 
ago by the greatest of astronomers and opticians. 


‘If the theory of making telescopes,’ Sir Isaac Newton wrote in 
1717,* ‘ could at length be fully brought into practice, yet there would 
‘be certain bounds beyond which telescopes could not perform. For 
‘ the air through which we look upon the stars is in a perpetual tremor, 
‘as may be seen by the tremulous motion of shadows cast from high 
‘towers, and by the twinkling of the fixed stars. The only remedy 
‘is a most serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be found on the 
‘ tops of the highest mountains above the grosser clouds.’ 





Art. III.—1. Quickborn: Folksleben in plattdeutschen Ge- 
dichten ditmarscher Mundart. Von Kuaus Grorn. Berlin: 
1873. 

2. Briefe iiber Hochdeutsch und Plattdeutsch. Von Dr. Kuaus 
GrorH. Kiel: 1858. 


A BOOK of poems published in Germany upwards of thirty 

years ago, which has passed through a number of edi- 
tions, both plain and illustrated, rarely escapes the notice 
of English readers. Yet we venture to predict that the name 
of ‘Quickborn’ and of its author will be heard for the first 
time by many of our readers. The reason of this anomaly 
is not far to seek. The Low-German dialect in which those 
poems are written is one with which few English readers are 
likely to be familiar; and so closely is the charm of the 
poetry connected with the homeliness of the dialect, that 
every translation has failed to catch it. 

Away in the extreme north-west corner of the German 
Empire, between the estuaries of the Elbe and the Hider, 
lies a small tract of country called the Ditmarsch. It is 
inhabited by a people who have been remarkable from the 
earliest times for their courage and love of freedom. Up to 
the year 1559 they maintained their independence and defied 
all the surrounding powers. It was only after a struggle, 
which lasted for centuries, that they succumbed to the yoke 
of Denmark. The whole of the Ditmarsch is more or less flat, 


* Optice, p. 107 (2nd ed. 1719. Author's ‘ Monitio’ dated July 
16, 1717). 
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but it comprises two distinct divisions which differ widely 
in this respect. The eastern division, known as the ‘ Geest,’ 
might be called the Highlands of the Ditmarsch ; although 
such a term can be used only relatively. Its hills are low 
and scantily wooded, and the greater part of it is covered 
with large tracts of barren heath, abounding in the so- 
called Daepels, or underground streams, which appear on 
the surface and run along for a few yards, only to disappear 
again as mysteriously as they issued. Far richer is the 
‘ Marsch,’ or western division, which lies along the sea- 
coast. It is from the dairies of the ‘Marsch’ that a great 
deal of the renowned Kiel butter finds its way to our English 
breakfast-tables. The whole country here is perfectly flat. 
Not a single eminence is to be seen as far as the eye can 
reach, except those two mounds away on the east, which were 
thrown up as refuge for the people when the sea broke in 
on the land, and that long monotonous line on the western 
horizon, which marks the dyke built to prevent the recur- 
rence of a like catastrophe. A network of ditches, wide 
and narrow, divides the whole country into farms, and the 
farms into fields. The farmhouses of the Ditmarsch are of 
a type quite peculiar to the place. So low are the walls, and 
so far do the huge thatched roofs slouch over them, that it is 
only after a close examination that we can convince ourselves 
that there any walls at all. 

It was in one of those quaint cottages, in the village of 
Heide, just on the margin of Marsch and Geest, that Hartwig 
Groth, the poet’s father, lived, and Klaus himself was born. 
A happier household than the Groths’ could hardly have been 
found in all the Ditmarsch. Here there lived Hartwig with 
his wife and family of four sons and a daughter, while 
the group was completed by the grandfather (de Obbe), a 
most interesting character. Klaus was his favourite grand- 
child, always on his knee in the evening, or trotting along 
beside him in the fields and eagerly drinking in all his stories 
of the old heroes who had bled for the freedom of the Dit- 
marsch. Hartwig Groth was not rich. He had often to 
keep his son away from school to help with the farm work ; 
but he was an industrious, well-to-do man, and had always 
succeeded in the struggle against poverty, so that his family 
were spared from its souring, blighting influence. A happy 
childhood is often the making of a happy life. It forms a 
healthy disposition which enables us to fight life’s battles 
cheerily, and lays up a store of sunshine that will light us 
on the darker days. To this cottage home, with its inmates 
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and surroundings, the poet constantly reverts with pleasure ; 
and the result of his travels in after life is only to bring him 
back to it more fully persuaded that no spot on earth can 
compare with it. 


‘ The little field before our door, 
How sweet a spot that was! 
Down there at early dawn I ran 
Above my knees in grass. 


I played there till the evening came 
Amongst the stones and sand ; 

Then grandfather would fetch me in, 
So kindly, hand in hand. 


I often wished I were grown up 
The great wide world to see : 

The old man shook his head and sighed,— 
‘Tis time enough,’ said he. 


Ah, so it was! This great wide world 
I’ve wandered o’er and o’er. 

Oh! would it were but half so sweet 
As yon one at our door!’ 


Tn his sixteenth year Klaus left his father’s house to become 
secretary to a neighbouring country magistrate. He had not 
been long in this situation when his ardent love of study 
inspired him with the desire of educating himself for a 
teacher. With this purpose, he entered the seminary in 
Tondern, where he passed the examinations with brilliant 
success, and was appointed schoolmaster in Heide, his native 
village. Here, under the old roof, and with all the old 
surroundings, began a long period of happy tranquillity. 
During this time, in his strolls about the neighbourhood, 
his visits to his uncles at Tillingstedt, and his intercourse 
with the neighbours at Heide, he acquired that keen insight 
into the Ditmarsch peasant’s life which so strongly marks 
his writings. He has given us a peep of his life at this 
period :— 

‘Often when I was working in the evening I heard my brother John 
outside singing with his sweet voice some of our folk-songs. ... . 
He was always merry, and scarcely a day did we sit down to our mid- 
day meal—four grown-up brothers and a sister, besides the old people, 
round the table—but a host of droll remarks or lively stories con- 
verted our meal into a perfect feast. Never since have I heard ex- 
pressed such clear, healthy opinions about people, or such a deep insight 
into their doings and sayings, as on those occasions,’ 
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Itis this brother John, his favourite playmate, that inspires 
one of the most beautiful of his poems :— 


‘I would they'd come again, John, 

Those days when we were young. 

By neighbour’s well, ah, then! John, 
We sat whole evenings long. 

The silent moon we watched o’erhead 
From out the white clouds peep, 

And talked of how the heavens were high, 
And how the well was deep. 


Just think how still that was, John,— 
The world all hushed to rest— 

"Tis thus no more, alas! John, 
Or just in dreams at best. 

And when some distant shepherd’s song 
Trilled o’er the moorland lone, 

Oh! John, ’twas music that indeed,— 
Was sweeter ever known ? 


Sometimes at eventide, John, 
I feel my heart still swell, 
As when once side by side, John, 
We sat by neighbour’s well. 
Then eagerly I turn me round, 
As though you still were by ; 
Ah! John, the only thing I find 
Is—that I stand and cry !’ 


Such a life, unbroken by any event of greater importance 
than a trip in Germany, Klaus Groth continued to live till 
his twenty-eighth year. But if his life was uneventful, it 
was far from idle. He was one of those who ‘scorn delights, 
‘and live laborious days.’ The early morning always found 
him at his studies, and he had recourse to an ingenious 
expedient for ensuring his being wakened betimes. Every 
night when he went to bed he fastened a string round his 
wrist, and hung the other end of it out at the window. The 
purpose of Klaus’s string was quite understood by all the 
villagers, and the first who happened to be astir never forgot 
to tug it, and to keep on tugging it till the schoolmaster 
himself appeared at the window to thank him for his kind 
service and testify to its success. Poetry had a special charm 
for him, and, as he was gifted with a strong natural talent 
for languages, it was not long before he was quite familiar 
with the beauties of German, English, and Swedish literature. 
But his special predilection for poetry did not prevent him 
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from devoting some of his time to the sciences, especially to 
botany, of which he acquired an extensive knowledge. 

The strain of those studious habits, coupled with the hard 
work of teaching, soon began to tell on his health. A com- 
plete change of life became imperative, and he resolved to 
abandon his scholastic career and devote himself entirely to 
poetry. With this purpose he withdrew himself to the little 
island of Femarn. There, almost within hearing of the 
cannons which were to decide once more the destiny of his 
native land, his book of poems was written, and published, 
in 1852, under the title of ‘ Quickborn,’ which means ‘ Living 
* Fountain.’ 

Beyond this point we need not trace the poet’s life. When 
he left Heide he had already laid up all the store of happy 
observations from which the materials of his poems are 
drawn. It is of the days he spent in Heide that he sings in 
his sweetest strains, of the songs his mother lulled him to 
sleep with, of the weird tales his grandfather used to tell. 
It is the characters he met there that live and breathe in 
his Idylls. It is the tidy little farms of the ‘ Marsch,’ or the 
bare heaths of the ‘ Geest,’ that form the harmonious back- 
ground of the whole. His heart was overflowing, and he 
felt he had but to look in it and write. 

But there was something more in Klaus Groth’s mission. 
Not only was he to write the songs of his native land, but 
to write them in his native dialect—the Low-German of the 
Ditmarsch. ‘ We write,’ he tells us, ‘to redeem the honour 
‘of the Low-German language.’ The language in which an 
author writes bears the same intimate relation to his writings 
as the material of which a building is constructed does to its 
architectural design. A marble palace would look ridiculous 
if reproduced in brick; nor can the ornamentation which is 
easy in freestone be carried out in granite. It will, there- 
fore, not be amiss to give some account of this Low-German 
dialect which supplies the raw material of Klaus Groth’s 
poems. 

We must not imagine that Low-German implies anything 
low or vulgar. It owes its name to the fact of its being the 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the low-lying, flat 
countries of Northern Europe, in distinction to High-German, 
the language spoken in the inland and more mountainous 
districts. Low-German is not a patois, or corruption of 
High-German. The two languages stand to each other in 
the relation of sisters, not of mother and daughter. Both 
have descended from a common source, and both of them 
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comprise a group of dialects of their own. Among the 
dialects of the Low-German are Dutch, Flemish, and this 
Ditmarsch dialect which we are considering; and so great is 
the resemblance between the last two members of this group, 
that on the appearance of ‘ Quickborn,’ the Flemish hailed 
it with delight as written in their ‘dear mother tongue’ 
(deerbare Modersprak). The High-German also comprised a 
group of dialects; but one member of that group has grown 
so great and powerful that it has either absorbed or over- 
shadowed its weaker neighbours. This dialect is what is 
now familiar to us all as ‘German.’ Notwithstanding that 
High-German has grown bigger and stronger than her sister, 
there is every reason to believe that Low-German is the older 
of the two—less altered, that is, from the original language, 
the mother of both, the language of heroic times, and there- 
fore emphatically the language of poetry. But there is still 
another circumstance which renders the Ditmarsch dialect 
specially fitted for poetry, and that is its virginity. It is the 
natural, undistorted language of the people who speak it. 
It has never been tamed and harnessed into literature, never 
expurgated by an Academy of philosophers, or measured off 
and confined within the precincts of an authorised dictionary. 
There are no words exclusively confined to poetic use, no 
special vocabulary of pathos or of strength. Each word has 
its full primitive force. Klaus Groth had to learn this lan- 
guage as Luther learned German, not from books, but ‘ from 
‘the mother in the house, the children in the lanes, the men 
‘at the market; from talking to them and watching their 
‘mouths’ (denselben auf das Maul sehen). The increased 
scope which such a language affords, especially to an idyllic 
poet, may readily be conceived. Theocritus.wrote his Idylls 
not in the stately Attic Greek, but in the homely dialect of 
Beotia. The Ditmarsch dialect is the natural element of 
Klaus Groth’s poems. They grow and flourish in it as water- 
lilies do in water, and the translator who separates them 
from it must be prepared to see their beauty parch up and 
die. 

The poet’s love for this language was quite as great as for 
the people that spoke it. To prove that it was a really 
‘living fountain,’ and could be used as a vehicle of poetry, 
was the ambition of his life. Long after ‘Quickborn’ had 
achieved its success, he wrote of it: ‘I am wont to regard 
‘this book, not as something I have given, but something I 
‘have received. The only merit I lay claim to is having 
‘recognised the capabilities of our language; and I would 
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‘refer every one not to the book, but to the “living fountain ” 
‘from which it has been created.’ The latent capabilities of 
the Ditmarsch dialect we fully admit—‘ Quickborn’ itself 
bears evidence to them. But that Low-German can ever 
hold her own against her High-German sister, as his ‘ Letters 
‘on Low- and High-German’ attempt to show, we can only 
regard as a poet’s dream. There is something pathetic in 
the passion and the ingenuity which he spends in this hope- 
less task. The spirit of progress will not listen to the appeals 
or even to the arguments of a poet. She obeys no law but 
the survival of the fittest; and all that is unfit, however 
beautiful, melts away before her breath. The railway and 
the telegraph are rapidly doing their work. The Gaelic in 
Scotland, the Welsh in Wales, the Breton in France, are 
fast dying out. The superstitions, the characters, the very 
costumes that accompanied them are all but vanished. And 
what is happening there will happen in the Ditmarsch too. 
The German empire has already devoured her independence : 
ere long her language will follow it. 

When our poet first turned his attention to his native 
tongue, he found it clogged with the rust and dust of cen- 
turies. Not only must it be freed from these, but the 
workman must learn to handle his tools. Accordingly we 
find him setting himself diligently to practise the translation 
of German poetry into the Ditmarsch dialect. The German 
forms, however, were too familiar and too persistent to be 
shaken off in this way ; and it became necessary to seek his 
models in some less kindred tongue. Those models he ulti- 
mately found in the poems of Robert Burns. By translating 
a number of those—notably ‘Tam o’ Shanter’—he soon 
acquired the needful facility in handling Low-German. 

It was not unlikely that Klaus Groth should have his 
sympathy awakened by a certain similarity between Burns’s 
circumstances and his own. Burns, like himself, was a man 
sprung from the people, and one whose highest ambition was 
to be the poe 





* That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.’ 

Burns, too, had written in the dialect of his fellow 
peasants, and had succeeded in painting humble peasant 
life with a poetry and pathos never before attained. And 
yet the two poets have little in common. They differ as 
widely as the two countries they dwelt in; as the ‘land of* 
‘the mountain and the flood’ differs from the low, flat Dit- 
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marsch. The Scotchman’s wit, as well as his strength, is 
wanting in the Ditmarsch poet; but in pathos they are 
equally met; while the latter even surpasses in the por- 
trayal of peasant life, and the depiction of peasant character. 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and ‘The Address to the De’il,’ with their 
marvellous alloy of sublimity, humour, and pathos, would be 
far beyond the powers of Klaus Groth. We might say they 
would be beyond the powers of any one except Burns him- 
self. But the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is quite within 
his reach. 

The widest point of separation between the two poets is 
the difference in what Matthew Arnold would call their 
‘criticism of life.’ Burns, throughout his whole career, had 
been condemned to fight with poverty, and was, or thought 
he was, the victim of oppression and neglect. His ambi- 
tions had ever been frustrated, and he was driven to regard 
life through a medium of disappointment and discontent. 
Klaus Groth, on the other hand, had never known what grief 
and disappointment were. Contentment is the key-note to 
all his poems. It is thus he expresses his view of life by the 
mouth of one of his characters :— 

‘ And has the world grown sadder than of old? 
Let him but take a closer, surer look ; 
And, if within himself be found a heart, 
Then he will see the world is still as true, 
As happy, and as homely, and as gay 
As all the fairest tales that e’er were told.’ 


The trait which specially strikes us in Klaus Groth is 
precisely what the ablest of Burns’s critics deplores his not 
having possessed—‘a true religious principle of morals.’ 
In everything, Klaus Groth is religious. Tle contemplation 
of nature ‘disturbs him with the joy of elevated thoughts.’ 
The quiet summer evening awakens thoughts of the peace 
of Heaven and invites him to prayer. 

‘ The world around is sleeping, 
Deep sunk in dreams it lies ; 
No sound of mirth or weeping 
Disturbs the silent skies,’ 


All care and strife allaying, 
Heaven sheds her peace abroad : 
It is a time for praying, 
Oh, hear me, gracious God !’ 


But he is not given to moralising. His poems are highly 


moral, but they carry their moral in them: they have none 
attached. 
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It is in the form of some of his songs that Burns’s influ- 
ence has really made itself felt in Klaus Groth’s poetry. 
Our readers may have noticed some traces of this in a poem 
already cited ; but in ‘Min Anna’ he cannot fail to be struck 
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with it. 
translation :— 


‘Min Anna is en Ros’ so roth, 
Min Annais min Blom, 

Min Anna is en Swolk to Fot, 

Min Anna is as melk un Blot, 
As Appel oppen Bom. 


’ 


De Vullmach hett en Appelgarn, 
Un Rosen inne Strat ; 
De Vullmach kann sin Rosen wahrn, 
De Vullmach kann sin Appeln arn: 
Min Anna is min Stat ! 


Se is min Stat, se is min Freid, 
Un Allens alltomal ; 
Un wenn de Wind de Rosen weiht, 
Un wenn de Wind de Appeln fleit : 
Se fallt mi nich hendal. 


Se fallt ni af, se fallt ni hin, 
Se hett son frischen Moth ; 
So bléht min Hart, so bléht min 
Sinn, 
Min Anna bliist de Blom derin 
Bet an min seli Dod. 


We give the original of this song, as well as a 


My Annie’s like the rose so red, 
My own sweet flower is she ; 
As swallows’ light, my Annie’s tread, 
My Annie’s cheek’s with crimson shed, 
Like apple on the tree. 


The Squire has fields of apples full, 
And beds of roses blown; 

And let the Squire his apples pull, 

And let the Squire his roses cull, 
My Annie’s still my own ! 


She is my own, she is my all, 
And more than all to me. 

And when at windy winter’s call 

The roses fade, and apples fall, 
Nor fade nor fall will she. 


Ah, no ! she’ll never faded grow, 
She’s always bright and gay ; 
But while life through my heart shall 
flow, 
My Annie still its flower shall blow, 
Yes, till my dying day. 


The greater part of ‘ Quickborn’ is occupied by short lyric 
poems and songs. We shall single out a few by way of 
illustration. They are not necessarily the finest, but they 


are representative. 


The decay of nature in autumn has afforded a theme to so 
many poets, that their treatment of it might be used as ¢ 
standard of comparison of their different manners as well as 
their different merits. Here is how Klaus Groth treats this 


subject : 





‘The summer now is waning fast ; 
Her farewell greeting, see ; 
Of all the flowers I’ve culled the last, 
A posy, Love, for thee. 


And when the first ones bloom anew, 
If bloom they ever will, 

God only grant they find us two 
Beside each other still ! 


Then, though the seasons fail to bring 
The flowers they brought before, 

Sweet Hope will paint all gay, and Spring 
Will bloom for us once more.’ 
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Very characteristic too is the little poem ‘ As ik wegging.’ 
It is invested with a peculiar interest, as having been the 
favourite of Heine, and translated into French prose by his 
friend Reinhardt, under Heine’s own supervision :— 


‘Du brochst mi bet den Barg tohéch 
De Siinn de sack hendal : 
Do siist du sachen, dat war Tid, 
Un wunst di mit enmal. 


Do stunn ik dar un seeg opt Holt, 
Grin inne Abendsiinn, 

Deen seeg ik langs den smallen Weg, 
Dar gingst du ruhi hin. 


Do weerst du weg, doch weer de Thorn 
Noch smuck un blank to sehn ; 

Ik gung de anner Sid hendal : 
Dar weer ik ganz alleen. 


Nios heff ik ifter Assched nam’— 
Got wett wa mennimal ! 

Min hart dat is dar baben blebn 
Siiht vun den Barg hendal.’ 


The simple rusticity of this poem would be quite incon- 
gruous with the conventionality of French verse, and 
Reinhardt has done well in avoiding it. 


‘Tu me conduisis jusqu’en haut sur la montagne ; le soleil s’abaissait 
vers l’horizon; alors tu dis 4 voix basse, qu’il se faisait tard déja, et 
tu te retournas soudain. 

‘ Je restai la, immobile, et je regardai d’en haut la forét qui verdoyait 
au soleil du soir; puis je regardai le long du chemin étroit, ot tu 
t’en allais tranquillement. 

‘Et puis tu disparus; mais je voyais encore la belle et blanche tour 
de l’église. Je descendis de l'autre coté de la montagne, et alors je fus 
tout ad fait seul. 

‘Plus tard, j’ai souvent encore pris congé de toi en esprit—Dieu 
sait combien de fois! Mon cccur est resté la-haut sur la montagne, et il 
regarde en bas dans la vallée.’ 


One more example, and we shall take leave of this part 


of ‘Quickborn.’ It is one of his diinjens, or little songs 
(cantilene). 


‘No ditch is so deep, nor so high any wall, 
If two love each other, they'll meet spite of all. 


No storm is so blinding, no night is so black, 
If two lovers tryste, they will still find the track. 
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If the moon doesn’t shine, there’s a star in the sky, 
Or a lantern at least, or a torch handy by. 


O’er the ditch there’s a bridge, there’s a gap in the wall, 
If two love each other, they'll meet spite of all.’ 


To some of our readers this glimpse of Klaus Groth’s Low- 
German lyrics may recall the Low-English poems—as we 
might aptly describe them—which Mr. Barnes has written 
in the Dorset dialect ; * and a closer study of both poets will 
confirm this impression. Mr. Barnes has bestowed much 
study on the philology and history of the dialect in which 
he writes, and his researches greatly increase our interest in 
Klaus Groth’s country, for they point to the conclusion that 
it was from this very part of Europe that the ancestors of 
our West-of-England countrymen originally came. ‘The 
‘rustic dialect of Dorsetshire,’ Mr. Barnes believes, ‘ has 
* come down by independent descent from the Saxon dialect 
‘which our forefathers, the followers of the Saxon leaders, 
‘ Cerdic and Cynric, Porta, Stuf, and Wihtgar, brought from 
* the South of Denmark, their island seat, which King Alfred 
‘ calls “ Eald Seaxan ” or Old Saxony, in what is now Hol- 
‘stein, and from the three islands, Nordstrand, Busen, and 
‘ Heligoland.’ There exists, therefore, a nearer kindred 
than the mere touch of nature between the Dorset peasantry 
and the peasantry of the Ditmarsch; and we may well be 
prepared to find a likeness between the poems which inter- 
pret the life and sentiments of each. Such a likeness bears 
the surest testimony to the truth of both their poets. We 
find the harvest-homes and Christmas festivals as merry 
amongst the descendants of Cerdic and Cynric in Dorset- 
shire as amongst the descendants of those they left behind 
them centuries ago, in their distant home across the seas. 
They laugh over the same pleasures ; they weep over the 
same griefs. Even in their rustic superstitions they are the 
same. That dreaded ‘ weepen leiidy’ whose ghost may be 
seen in the vale of Blackmore, 

‘ When léate o’ nights, above the green 
By thik wold house, the moon do sheen,’ 


reminds us of the kindred ghost who haunts ‘ dat gruli hus’ 
away in the Ditmarsch. In his memories of childhood Mr. 





* ‘Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect,’ by William Barnes. 
London: 1883. But the first edition of these charming poems was 
published thirty years ago. 
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Barnes is at his best, and it is there too that he most closely 
resembles Klaus Groth: 
‘How mother, when we used to stun 
Her head wi’ all our naisy fun, 
Did wish us all a-gone vrom hwome; 
An’ now that zome be dead, an’ zome 
A-gone, and all the pleiice is dum’, 
How she do wish, wi’ useless tears, 
To have ageiin about her ears 
The vaices that be gone.’ 


Verses like these—and Mr. Barnes’s rural poems are full of 
them—owe their charm to the same secret as Klaus Groth’s : 
they come directly from the heart, and they go as directly 
to it. 

Whatever may be the merit of the lyrics and songs, it is 
in his longer poems—the ‘ Family Scenes’ and Idylls—that 
Klaus Groth is really at his best. There he has full scope for 
displaying his skill in the depiction of scenery and character ; 
and it is this skill which constitutes his special excellence. 

The ‘Family Scenes’ consist of a series of detached 
episodes in the every-day life of a peasant family. The 
characters that enact them are unmistakably himself and the 
members of his own household, disguised by nothing but 
their names. We may, perhaps, be able to give our readers 
a general idea of the character of those ‘ Family Scenes ’ by 
giving an outline of the finest of the series, the one entitled 
‘Sunday Morning.’ Such a description cannot, of course, 
convey any of the beauty of the original. It is impossible 
to describe the perfume of a violet. But it will allow an 
intelligent reader to form some conception of the plan of 
the poem, and of the kind of beauty which abounds in it. 

The scene opens with the mother dusting at the cottage 
door early on the Sunday morning, while a neighbour’s wife 
stands by talking to her. Her little son is, naturally enough, 
the subject of conversation, and the mother softly pushes the 
door ajar so that her neighbour gets a peep into the clean, 
comfortable room. There, seated by the fire with a book 
open on his knee, is the old grandfather; while his little 
grandson leans over the side of his arm-chair looking on to 
the book and trying his best to follow. In depicting this 
group the poet uses his wonderful descriptive powers with 
great skill. It isa marvel of ‘word-painting’ in the most 
literal sense. Presently voices and footsteps are heard: it 
is Christian himself, the good man of the house, returning 
from his morning stroll round the farm. He has met 
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with his brother-in-law, ‘Uncle Hans,’ and brought him 
back with him. The old grandfather welcomes both; the 
book is laid aside, and the simmering coffee is taken off the 
fire and poured into the blue cups that have been standing 
on the table all ready. Sitting over their coffee, they begin 
to talk about America, and both father and uncle vie with 
each other in relating the glowing tales they have heard of 
this wonderful country, where rich crops grow up without 
tilling the ground, and cattle run wild, so that one can have 
them for the catching. Then they contrast with all this the 
oppression, the competition, and the hard times at home, 
until Christian exclaims, that if his old father will only con- 
sent to the change, he is ready to emigrate to this new land. 
The grandfather, who has up to this point remained a silent 
listener, now joins in with an indignant protest. No, they 
may go if they choose; but he will never come. One cannot 
change his home as one would change his coat. He could 
not live without a Fatherland, and those who went there had 
none. 


‘Our sires of old have bled in Freedom’s cause ; 
This land is still all teeming with their blood. 
There flows a drop of it in every vein, 

Be it howe’er so humble, or so high. 

This is true Freedom, this that dwells within, 
That’s born and bred in us from sire to son. 

This makes the meanest of us frank and proud, 
And makes the best so good, and brave, and true. 
All else is idle talk. When Slavery comes, 

She comes not from above, but from below. 
Powerless are tyrants, if their slaves be brave.’ 


No, they might go, but he would not. An old tree-stump 
will not transplant. All his dearest memories circle round 
the little cottage they are sitting in. He tells them how he 
bought it years ago; and how he brought his wife to see it 
just after they were betrothed ; and how they both lived in 
it so happily till she died. 
‘Twas here I watched her lying cold and still— 

Followed her coffin down that very path. 

I’ve carried seven children to their graves. 

It seems as though I saw their coffins now, 

All borne together in one long sad train, 

Some little and some big. Christian alone is left. 

He’s just as old as yon big ash-tree. Yes, 

I planted it the day that he was born. 

The smaller one is younger ; so’s the poplar. 

The oak is for my eldest : he died soon. 
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The chestnut-tree I found here when I came, 

But brought the oak with me from Norderwald. 

How they’ve all grown! They seem for ever young; 
But man must come and go like grass and flowers.’ 


Touched by the old man’s words, his little grandson steals 
to his side and clasps his arm. Christian rises, lays his one 
hand on his little son’s head, and clasps his father’s hand 
with the other. 


‘ And there they stood like a three-bladed clover— 
The very same in figure, form, and face ; 
And yet as different as the Spring from Autumn— 
The long white winter separating both.’ 


Just then the church bells ring out through the quiet morning 
air, and the old man rises up and leads the way to church, to 
pray that they may never have to leave their dear old home. 

In depicting those humble scenes, Klaus Groth reminds us 
of the Dutch painters. He has all their realism and all 
their love of colour and expression. But, unlike those 
painters, he never revels in what is vulgar merely because it 
is vulgar. There is not a touch of cynicism in any line he 
ever wrote. And yet he is as alive to the humorous side of 
low life as Brower or Jan Steen himself. One of his poems 
tells the story of the adventures of three cobblers, who set 
out on a fishing expedition, and catch nothing but a frog, a 
drowned cat, and a good drenching, but are so frightened to 
come home to their wives with nothing better to show for 
their day’s outing, that they invest in a basket of fish on 
their way back. This piece is highly humorous. He laughs 
unsparingly at the unlucky cobblers, but it is a good-natured, 
hearty laugh, and not the cynical sneer of Jan Steen. 

Of the Idylls, ‘From the Marsch’ (Ut de Marsch) is con- 
sidered by the poet himself to be the best. The story is 
told in three cantos, and is extremely simple. The heroine 
is the daughter of the Vullmach. There is a Vullmach in 
many of Klaus Groth’s stories: he is the chief magistrate 
of the village, and is looked on by the villagers as being 
almost as great a man as the king himself. The Vullmach’s 
daughter and young Reimer, the schoolmaster’s son, fall in 
love. Reimer is secretary to the Vullmach, who, like Balzac’s 
*‘ Pere Grandet,’ is a village Rothschild. He has speculations 
all over the country-side, and everything that he touches 
prospers. Reimer is kept working day and night, looking 
after his employer’s affairs, and works cheerfully for his 
sweetheart’s sake. But her father is ambitious, and, though 
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he adores his daughter, he will not hear of her wedding one 
so far beneath her as Reimer, the schoolmaster’s son. She 
dies of grief, and leaves them both broken-hearted. 

We have said that ‘From the Marsch’ was considered 
by the poet himself the best of his Idylls. Poets, however, 
are seldom the best judges of their works; and we think 
that most would give the palm to ‘ Peter Kunrad.’ Peter, a 
simple-minded peasant, falls in love with a little actress girl, 
who has come to the village with a company of travelling 
actors. To the great grief of his mother, and the scandal 
of the neighbourhood, he resolves to marry her. The girl 
turns out quite worthy of the good fellow’s love ; but nothing 
will overcome the prejudice of the neighbours, who refuse 
to have any intercourse with one they consider so low and 
scandalous a character as an actress. So much do their 
coldness and insults prey upon the poor girl, that her parents 
come and steal her away; and honest Peter Kunrad sinks 
under the weight of grief and shame. The character of 
Peter Kunrad is drawn with only a few strokes, but it is 
drawn to the life. We know him as if we had seen him and 
spoken to him, as if we had laughed at him when he first 
saw the play, and, like Fielding’s Mr. Partridge, took the 
whole thing for a reality, and attempted to rescue the 
heroine, to the consternation of both actors and audience ; 
and this laughter ‘ forms the channel for a tear’ when his 
misfortune overtakes him. ‘ Peter Kunrad’ is quite entitled 
to be placed alongside of Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ 
Indeed the homely dialect in which it is written supplies a 
charm which is wanting in Goethe’s poem, and the value of 
which we have already discussed. 

It is needless to give a further account of those Idylls. 
To epitomise the story of any of them in a few words would 
be easy ; but to do so gives no idea of their charm ; it rather 
leads us to wonder where their charm can be. There is a 
subtle sort of beauty which escapes analysis. We often 
find something beautiful lurking in a simple homely seene— 
a common brick wall, perhaps, and a clump of trees—and 
yet we are quite at a loss to account for what that some- 
thing is. 

When ‘ Quickborn’ was published, the merits of its author 
were speedily recognised in Germany and Denmark. The 
admiration in which Heine held his poems has already been 
referred to. Gervinus, who was the first to notice him, has 
described his works as ‘an oasis in the desert of the present.’ 
W. von Humboldt, after poring over ‘ Quickborn’ into the 
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small hours of the morning, wrote to its author in terms of 
high praise, and showed his friendship for him in the most 
substantial way. The University of Bonn hastened to confer 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor, and he was after- 
wards appointed to the Chair of Literature in the University 
of Kiel. 

‘Quickborn’ has been translated into Italian by Professor 
Teza, of Siena, and parts of it into French by Reinhardt. 
In England little has been done except by Professor Max 
Miiller, who has noticed it in an article on ‘ Holstein and the 
‘Holsteiners,’ now forming a chapter in his ‘Chips from a 
‘German Workshop.’ The same able scholar, we believe, 
tried to produce a complete translation of ‘Quickborn’ in 
English, with the co-operation of others; but the difficulty of 
adequately rendering the poems into our language was so 
great that the scheme had to be abandoned. 

It is to the original, therefore, and not to any translation, 
that English readers must refer; and it is vastly better that 
it should be so. The strangeness of the dialect may at first 
present some difficulty; but with the help of Professor 
Miillenhoff’s glossary, appended to the earlier editions of 
‘Quickborn,’ or of the German translation accompanying the 
edition which heads this article, this difficulty may easily be 
overcome. To enjoy ‘Quickborn,’ a thorough knowledge of 
Low-German is not required. Like John Inglesant with his 
Plato, we shall soon attain ‘that lazy facility which always 
‘gives a meaning, though often an incorrect one; not always 
‘a matter of regret to an imaginative reader, as adding a 
‘charm and, when his own thought is happy, a beauty.’ 
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Art. IV.—Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. An Autobiography, 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 
2 vols., 8vo. London: 1884. 


x61 literature is not rich in political memoirs. We 

can hardly recall an instance, since the times of Lord 
Clarendon and Bishop Burnet, in which an English states- 
man, having filled offices of the first rank, has left behind 
him an autobiographical record of the events in which he 
played a part. It might be added, by way of contrast, that 
there is scarcely a French statesman or soldier of eminence 
who has not left some such record for the benefit of posterity ; 
and the history of France for hundreds of years, from St. 
Louis and Philippe le Bel to the present time, may be read 
in the incomparable series of memoirs which are one of the 
most valuable possessions of the French language. Those 
who are curious in national characteristics might draw some 
inference from the fact; but we content ourselves with 
acknowledging that the French memoir-writers are far more 
numerous and brilliant than our own. We are, therefore, 
the more grateful to a veteran statesman, like Lord Malmes- 
bury, who consents to make his personal reminiscences and 
diaries the property of the public, and to retrace the inci- 
dents of a long and busy life, with entire truth and sim- 
plicity, in the language in which he recorded them at the 
time. Lord Malmesbury says, modestly enough, that 
the readers of these Memoirs are not to expect a con- 
tinuous narrative, but rather a macédoine of memoranda, 
diary, and correspondence, recalling the social and political 
events of a life of seventy-seven years. As he wrote at the 
time of men, events, and common things, so he publishes 
his remarks, which have therefore the freshness and reality 
of a contemporaneous impression, for the most part brief, 
but essentially clear and true. 

And what a vista of incident and change does a retrospect 
of seventy years open to the view! Every reader of these 
volumes must be astonished at the prodigious number of 
events they revive in the memory, and at the velocity with 
which these events have succeeded each other and passed 
away. Hardly in any age has the world lived so fast and 
seen so much, and undergone such vicissitudes. The con- 
ditions of time and space have been altered. Almost every 
action of our daily lives would have been impracticable 
seventy years ago. The forms, and even the substance, of 
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social and political life are changed—et nos mutamur in illis. 
The more important is it to trace, even in slight and fugitive 
lines, the process of this amazing transmutation, in which 
the younger generation rising about us finds it hard to 
believe. 

But Lord Malmesbury’s recollections have a higher 
character and purport than the record of common things. 
He has been through life a consistent member of the Tory 
Party. He became, upon the termination of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration, and the rupture of the Conservative 
body, one of the leaders of the Protectionist section of it, 
the trusted and valued colleague of its chief. He held the 
office of Foreign Secretary in the Cabinets of Lord Derby 
in 1852 and 1858, and the Privy Seal in that of 1866. He 
supplies, therefore, an important element hitherto entirely 
wanting to the historian of these times, for he lets us into 
the councils of the Tory leaders themselves; he produces 
with very little reserve their correspondence with himself, 
which was at the time confidential, and is now historical. 
Our own knowledge of these transactions is naturally de- 
rived from the opposite sources of information, which have 
been more freely published to the world by other hands. 
Nothing is more curious than to compare the impression 
produced by a given event or act of policy on the minds of 
those who were antagonists, and viewed the opposite side of 
the shield. 

In his youth Lord Malmesbury lived a good deal with the 
Whigs. His father-in-law, Lord Tankerville, had been a 
Whig. He visited the family of Lord Grey at Howick, and 
it was at Bowood that he first met Mr. Stanley, the future 
Lord Derby, then wearing, like his host, Lord Lansdowne, 
the blue coat and yellow waistcoat which were the appro- 
priate dress of the friends and followers of Mr. Fox. Later 
in life this acquaintance ripened into the closest intimacy, 
and the record of Lord Malmesbury’s political relations with 
Lord Derby is the chief object and the most important 
result of this publication. It supplies us, for the first time, 
with authentic materials for the biography of that remark- 
able man, especially during his short Administrations of 1852 
and 1858, to which we shall presently have occasion to 
revert. Lord Derby’s numerous letters are of the utmost 
interest and value, and they do honour to his industry, 
foresight, and patriotism. It is a pleasing characteristic of 
English political life, or at least of what has been English 
political life, that its asperities are tempered by almost un- 
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broken personal and social relations. Lord Malmesbury 
has been all his life a strong Tory, but Lord Sydenham, Lord 
Canning, and Sidney Herbert were his most intimate friends ; 
Lord Lansdowne writes him an affectionate letter on his 
leaving office ; Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon assist 
him with their counsels, and the battle of the night before 
on the opposing benches of Parliament is forgotten the 
next day at the dinner-table. Now and then a little explo- 
sion of temper takes place, but it is laughed away, and 
inflicts no lasting wound on the friendships of a life. 

It was Lord Malmesbury’s good fortune to contract in his 
earlier years another intimacy which had a considerable in- 
fluence on his after-life. In the course of a Continental 
tour which he made in 1829, he was introduced at Rome by 
Madame de Guiccioli to the Duchesse de St. Leu, Queen 
Hortense, whose house was one of the most agreeable resorts 
in the city. 

‘Here for the first time I met Hortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, then 
just of age. Nor would anybody at that time have predicted his great 
and romantic career. He was a wild harum-scarum youth, or what 
the French call un crdne, riding at full gallop down the streets to the 
peril of the public, fencing, and pistol-shooting, and apparently without 
serious thoughts of any kind, although even then he was possessed with 
the conviction that he would some day rule over France. We became 
friends, but at that time he evinced no remarkable talent or any fixed 
idea but the one I mention. It grew upon him with his growth, and 
increased daily until it ripened into a certainty. He was a very good 
horseman and proficient at athletic games, being short, but very active 
and muscular. His face was grave and dark, but redeemed by a 
singularly bright smile. Such was his personal appearance in 1829, 
at twenty-one years of age.’ 


Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with these remarkable men 
would suffice to give a peculiar interest to his Memoirs, and 
indeed his principal object appears to have been to sketch 
their characters. But his own public career entitles him to 
a distinguished place in our political history. He speaks of 
it with becoming modesty, and with no wish to exaggerate 
its importance. But the reader of these volumes will be 
satisfied that he deserves a higher rank than that previously 
awarded to him by public opinion. It was not till 1846, 
after the disruption of the Tory Party, and the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel, that Lord Malmesbury entered upon active 
political life, and he entered upon it as the warm partisan 
of a lost cause. He never sat in the House of Commons, 
for although he once stood for Portsmouth and was a candi- 
date for the Borough of Wilton in 1841, his father’s death 
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at that very time placed him in the House of Peers. The 
strong excitement caused by the repeal of the Corn Laws 
roused his political energy, and he threw himself with ardour 
into the Protectionist party, led by Lord Derby, but con- 
demned at the outset to abandon the cause of Protection. 
In 1852, when Lord Derby rallied the forlorn hope of the 
Tories and formed a Government, the Foreign Office was 
placed in his hands, although he was entirely without 
official experience, and his knowledge of diplomacy was 
derived from the careful study of his grandfather’s des- 
patches and correspondence, which he had recently pub- 
lished. But the love of letters and a ready appreciation of 
the foreign relations of the country and of the character of 
foreigners, with whose language and manners he was ex- 
tremely familiar, were hereditary in the Harris family, and 
there is no trace in his correspondence of the hand of a 
novice. It was the opinion of his successors in office, Lord 
John Russell and Lord Clarendon, that the business of the 
department had been conducted with ability and dignity. 
Lord Malmesbury was never an ambitious politician. He 
accepted, more than he sought, the functions he was called 
upon to discharge, actuated mainly by a sense of duty to 
the House in which he sat, to the party which he had 
adopted, and to his country. When he took office in 1852, 
the recent coup @état in France, which placed Louis Napo- 
leon near the throne, had shaken the confidence of Europe, 
and raised in this country the liveliest apprehensions of 
what the renovated Empire might bring forth. Lord 
Malmesbury himself was viewed with suspicion from his 
known intimacy with the author of a revolution which 
was regarded in England as a detestable aggression on the 
liberties of France, and as an act dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. Here, however, his knowledge of the character 
and opinions of the future Emperor stood him in good stead. 
He firmly adhered to the conviction that peace and good- 
will to England were the basis of the Imperial policy, and 
he was right; but at that moment a friendly reliance on 
the intentions of the ruler of France was unpopular in an 
English Minister. 

As in 1852 Lord Malmesbury was accused of a leaning to 
France, so in 1859, when the Franco-Austrian war broke out 
in Italy, he was accused of a leaning to Austria, because at 
that time he strongly opposed the aggressive policy of 
Napoleon III., in the interest of the general peace. ‘That 
war was more popular in England than it was in France, 
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because it had for its object the independence of Italy. But, 
however desirable that object was to the Italians, more 
than one statesman thought that it might be too dearly 
purchased by the overthrow of the existing settlement of 
Europe. Lord Malmesbury foresaw that this was the letting 
out of waters. He even predicted that in the long run it 
would cost the Emperor his crown or his life. And it 
would not be difficult to show that the series of events 
which followed in succession the first outbreak of the 
military ambition and activity of France did in fact lead up 
to that catastrophe. Lord Malmesbury applied himself with 
success to localise the war, which he had not the power 
to prevent; but his exertions, at the time, were singularly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

Before we enter upon the more important passages to be 
found in these volumes, it is just to pay our tribute to their 
literary merit. The mere jottings of a diary have, of 
course, no literary pretensions, yet they sparkle with 
anecdote and incident, and they recall to memory a pro- 
digious number of persons and occurrences, extremely 
amusing to those who, like ourselves, can remember the 
greater part of them, and perhaps not less interesting to 
later generations, who see these ghosts and shadows of 
the nineteenth century flit before their eyes. But when 
Lord Malmesbury allows his pen to run freely, no one 
writes more pleasantly. In his introductory chapter he 
brings before us the naval review of 1814, which Prince 
Metternich also witnessed in the Solent, and we mount the 
ancient galley of the Governor of the Isle of Wight, with 
its lofty gilded poop, dating from the days of William IIT. 
He describes with an ‘ eternal affection’ that wild tract of 
moorland, stretching between Christchurch and Poole, in 
which the old manor house of Heron Court was planted by 
the Priors of Christchurch—a region now invaded by a 
thousand villas, but on which sixty years ago blackcock 
might be shot where the largest church in Bournemouth 
now stands, and where even the eagle and the bustard were 
not unknown. The last lesser bustard was shot there by 
Lord Palmerston. 

At two-and-twenty he starts for the Continent, and 
escapes by a hair’s-breadth from the wound of a fencing- 
master at Geneva, who runs him through the body with a 
broken foil; and again in the Sicilian seas from the wreck 
of a vessel in which he had all but embarked. Connected 
by his marriage with the family of the Due de Gramont 
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(Lady Malmesbury was a granddaughter of the old Duc de 
Gramont, who arrested the Cardinal de Rohan at Versailles, 
and lived to tell the story fifty years afterwards) ; received as 
a confidential friend by the heir of the Bonapartes, whom 
he saw in all the vicissitudes of fortune, in England, at 
Ham, upon the throne in Paris, and upon his death-bed at 
Chislehurst ; acquainted, as few Englishmen are, with every 
province of France by frequent excursions to that country, 
Lord Malmesbury’s notes of French society and manners 
are of extraordinary variety and interest.* 

And if we turn from Courts and Cabinets to his life in the 
Highlands, where he rented for many years the shootings of 
Achnacarry from Cameron of Lochiel, on the west coast, our 
author becomes the ardent and successful sportsman, passing 
months in that wild scenery which he knew how to describe 
and to enjoy. We must cite the following passage, which 
has something of the lightness of touch of our old friend 
Mrs. Barbauld :— 


‘ September 29th.—A tremendous gale and rain. The whole party 
sat together in the drawing-room, each obliged to tell a story. Mine 
was as follows, and was founded on the fact that Richelieu had refused 
to shoot with Loughborough in consequence of his always hunting his 
pointers down wind :— 

‘There was once a young Highland shepherd, who was drinking at 
a burn, and being in the humour of desiring all sorts of things that 
he had never seen or possessed, he wished that one of the fairies he 
had heard of, who haunted the place, would appear and give him 
whatever he wanted. At that moment his dog howled, and a pixie 
stood before him. “I have heard you,” she said, “as I sat under that 
pebble in the burn, and I will give you whatever you wish for, but it 
must be one thing only and for ever.” “Thank you,” said the lad, 
not at all alarmed, “I have only one desire in the world, and that is 
to go to sea and become a rich merchant.” This happened before 
steamers were invented, and the fairy answered most graciously, “ Mr. 
MacGuffog, I will give you what is the most essential thing for a 
prosperous voyage and successful trading—namely, wherever you go 
you shall have a fair wind whichever way you turn yourself or your 
ship.” The young MacGuffog fell on his knees with gratitude, and 
having given the fairy a pull at his whisky-flask, went forthwith to 








* Sometimes his transitions are rather abrupt, as if he thought that 
his readers had as good a memory as his own. Thus, after saying that 
Lady Tankerville, his mother-in-law, was a Gramont, he passes imme- 
diately to Count d’Orsay without explaining the connexion. The 
young Duchesse de Guiche, afterwards Duchesse de Gramont—a lady 
still alive—was Count d’Orsay’s sister; the Count was therefore allied 
by marriage to Lady Tankerville’s family. 
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Fort William, and enlisted as a cabin-boy on board a merchantman. 
It was not very long before the fact became known that whatever ship 
he was on board always had the wind astern; all the trading captains 
hired him at any price, but he soon gained enough to sail on his own 
account, and by the time he was thirty, the rapid voyages he invariably 
made cut out everybody else, and gave him such advantages that he 
realised a large fortune. He then remembered his native hills, and 
determined to buy an estate upon them. This he did, but he felt that 
he was not really a Highland gentleman without a deer-forest, and 
therefore he extended his domain, took off the sheep, and hired the 
best stalker in Scotland. All this being prepared for his happiness 
and amusement, he started with him to stalk in his own forest, but day 
after day he was disappointed by the perverseness of the weather, the 
wind constantly changing the moment he went out. Whatever circuits 
he took he found himself always going down wind, so that, whether as 
single deer or herds, no animal allowed him to approach within a 
quarter of a mile. He looked upon this merely as a piece of bad luck, 
till by chance, crossing the burn on which he had seen the pixie 
fifteen years before, he heard a tiny giggle and then a long low laugh. 
Turning round, he saw the little woman, and then the terrible truth 
broke upon him that if he lived to a thousand years he never could 
possibly kill a stag.’ 


We must here intercalate—for in this kaleidoscope diary 
incidents occur in a perplexing variety—Lord Malmesbury’s 
very curious account of his visit to Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, then a prisoner at Ham, in April 1845 :— 


‘ April, London.—I am just returned from the Castle of Ham, on 
the Somme, where I have been to see Prince Louis Napoleon in the 
prison in which he has been confined since 1840. Early last January 
he sent M. Ornano to London to ask me to come and see him on a 
matter of vital importance to himself, bringing a small almanack for 
the year, with a vignette of the fortress of Ham painted in miniature 
on the cover. I was unable to go till now, and having obtained with 
some difficulty a permission from M. Guizot to see the Prince, I went 
to Ham on April 20. I found him little changed, although he had 
been imprisoned five years, and very much pleased to see an old 
friend fresh from the outer world, and that world London. As I had 
only half a day allowed me for the interview, he confessed that, 
although his confidence and courage remained unabated, he was weary 
of his prison, from which he saw no chance of escaping, as he knew 
that the French Government gave him opportunities of doing so that 
they might shoot him in the act. He stated that a deputation had 
arrived from Ecuador offering him the Presidency of that Republic if 
Louis Philippe would release him, and in that case he would give the 
King his parole never to return to Europe. He had, therefore, sent 
for me as a supporter and friend of Sir R. Peel, at that time our Prime 
Minister, to urge Sir Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe to comply 
with his wishes, promising every possible guarantee for his good faith. 
The Prince was full of a plan for a new canal in Nicaragua, that pro- 
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mised every kind of advantage to British commerce. As a precedent 
for English official interference [ was to quote Earl Grey’s in favour of 
Prince Polignac’s release in 1830. I assured the Prince that I would 
do my best; but added that Lord Aberdeen was our Foreign Secretary, 
and that there was nothing of romance in his character. At this time 
Prince Louis was deeply engaged in writing the history of Artillery, 
and he took an hour in making me explain the meaning of several 
technical words in English, which he wished translated. He gave me 
a full account of his failure at Boulogne, which he declared was entirely 
owing to the sudden illness of the officer of the day whom he had 
secured, and who was to have given up the barracks at once. The 
soldiers had mostly been gained, and the prestige of his name in the 
French army was universal. To prove this, he assured me that the 
cavalry escort of lancers who accompanied him to Ham made him con- 
stant gestures of sympathy on the road. He then said, “ You see the 
“sentry under my window? I do not know whether he is one of 
“ mine or not; if he is he will cross his arms, if not, he will do 
“ nothing when I make a sign.” He went to the window and stroked 
his moustache, but there was no response until three were relieved, 
when the soldier answered by crossing his arms over his musket. The 
Prince then said, “ You see that my partisans are unknown to me, and 
“ soamIto them. My power is in an immortal name, and in that 
* only; but I have waited long enough, and cannot endure imprison- 
“ment any longer.” I understood that Count Montholon and Dr. 
Conneau, with his valet, Thelin, were his fellow-prisoners at Ham. 
After a stay of three hours I left the prison, and returned to London 
deeply impressed with the calm resolution, or rather philosophy, of this 
man, but putting little faith as to his ever renouncing [ qu. ? mounting] 
the throne of France. Very few in a miserable prison like this, isolated 
and quasi-forgotten, would have kept their intellect braced by constant 
day studies and original compositions, as Louis Bonaparte did during 
the last five years in the fortress of Ham. 

‘The day after I arrived in London I saw Sir Robert Peel, and 
related my interview and message to him. He seemed to be greatly 
interested, and certainly not averse to apply to the French Government 
in the Prince’s favour on his conditions, but said he must consult Lord 
Aberdeen, which of course was inevitable. That evening he wrote to 
me to say that Lord Aberdeen “ would not hear of it.” Who can tell 
how this decision of the noble lord may influence future history ?’ 


(Vol. i. p. 157.) 


We are compelled, by the limits of this article, to pass over 
numerous anecdotes and incidents of sport, society, and 
travel, which our readers will find for themselves in Lord 
Malmesbury’s pages, and we proceed to the more substantial 
portions of his work, which are the fit subjects of discussion 
and criticism. 

Lord Malmesbury, as has been said, took his seat in the 
House of Lords in 1841, on the death of his father, who had 
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rather dissuaded than encouraged him to enter public life. 
He appears for some years to have taken no active part in 
politics, and although he had applauded Sir Robert Peel’s 
gallant struggle in 1835, we think we can trace at a later 
period something of that distrust of their great leader 
which the High Tory Party did not care to conceal, and 
which ultimately broke out in the invectives of Mr. Disraeli. 
In 1839 Sir Robert Peel had ‘ implored the Conservatives to 
‘be united and not to split upon minor differences with 
* respect to the Corn Laws, declaring himself to be in favour 
‘of the present system, against fixed duty or any alteration 
‘ whatever.’* That was the shibboleth of the Tory Party. 
But many things occurred, after Peel’s accession to office, to 
shake their faith. In 1843 Lord Malmesbury says: ‘Many 
* Conservatives think that Peel truckles to the Radicals, and 
‘ throws over his friends;’ and in the preceding year, 1842, 
he had actually brought in a Corn Bill :— 


‘ February 7th.—Sir Robert Peel has brought in his Bill upon the 
Corn Laws, which is no less than taking off more than half the present 
duty. Nobody expected such a sweeping measure, and there is great 
consternation amongst the Conservatives. It is clear that he has 
thrown over the landed interest, as my father always said he would. 
. . » My steward suys that the landed proprietors will lose at least 15 
per cent. of their rents by Peel’s bill.’ (Vol. i. p. 139.) 


To which Lord Malmesbury adds in a note that ‘ Experience 
‘ has shown that this is far under the mark:’ he does not 
appear to notice that rents had been artificially raised by 
the effect of the Protective system, which was precisely 
the grievance complained of by the nation. Sir Robert Peel 
was not unconscious of the rift in the party of which he was 
the illustrious chief, and even when his administration was 
apparently at the height of its power, he foresaw its dissolu- 
tion. The studied silence of Lord Malmesbury with reference 
to the head of the Government in these years is significant. 
Lord Stanley appears to have been the only member of the 
Cabinet with whom he lived on confidential terms. Mr. 
Gladstone he did not even know by sight, for he writes on 
November 7, 1844:— 


* November 7th.—Dined with the Cannings and met Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Phillimore. We were curious to see the former, as he is a 
man who is much spoken of as one who will come to the front. We 
were disappointed at his appearance, which is that of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, but he is very agreeable.’ (Vol. i. p. 155.) 





* Vol. i. p. 98. 
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Yet Mr. Gladstone had then been a distinguished member 
of the Conservative Cabinet for three years. 

The decision of Sir Robert Peel and some of his colleagues 
to propose the repeal of the Corn Laws in December 1845 
came, nevertheless, like a thunder-clap on the stout adherents 
to Protection and what was termed the Agriculturist interest. 
Lord Malmesbury seems, oddly enough, to have been told 
that the objection to Lord Palmerston as Foreign Minister, 
which led to the failure of Lord John Russell’s attempt to 
form a Government at that time, proceeded from Louis 
Philippe—an absurd supposition! The objector, as is well 
known, was Lord Grey. However, Sir Robert Peel resumed 
office, and proceeded with his measure. Lord Stanley re- 
signed for no other reason than his objection to Sir Robert’s 
Corn Law policy, and the disruption of the Conservative 
Party took place. This roused Lord Malmesbury into action. 
He spoke in favour of Protection on the Address, and thence- 
forward took a prominent part in the organisation of the 
Tory Opposition. The details are curious :— 


‘ February 19th.—Returned to Heron Court from London, and saw 
Lord Stanley there, who is decidedly against Peel’s measure, and 
though disinclined at present to take the lead of the Agricultural party, 
will certainly do so at some future period. He thinks that any 
attempt to form a Government at present from amongst our party 
would be premature, from the want of an experienced leader in the 
House of Commons, and the only way to rally and unite the party is 
in opposition. Therefore, the Whigs must first come in. The Duke 
of Wellington, though he supports the measure, is against it, and told 
Lord Stanley that his only reason for staying in and supporting Peel 
was for the sake of the Queen and the peace of the country. He 
deeply lamented that Peel had brought the measure forward, thought 
he was quite wrong, that he had broken up a noble party, and that it 
was for him (Lord Stanley) to rally .it again, his own career was 
nearly ended, and that Stanley must be leader of the party. Lord 
Beaumont went to the Duke and asked him to grant him a committee 
for an inquiry into the burthen on land, and he first tried to persuade 
him to give it up, but finding him firm he said, “Well, my good 
“ fellow, you must have it. I will not oppose it; Iam quite of your 
“ opinion on the subject; it isad d mess, but I must look to the 
“ peace of the country and the Queen.” It is evident from his whole 
conduct lately this is his sincere opinion, for though he retains office 
he has never said a word in defence of Peel or his measure. He sits 
on the Government bench with his hat drawn over his face, apparently 
indifferent to all the attacks made on the Government, never saying a 
word in answer. 

‘ March 21st.—Lord Stanley is now established in the direction of 
the Protectionist party. He presented some petitions yesterday in 
favour of Protection, and took the opportunity of declaring himself 
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against Peel's Bill for repealing the Corn Laws. This will fix many 
waverers who have been inclined to vote with Peel though disliking 
his measure.’ (Vol. i. p. 166.) 


It is far too late in the day to criticise the conduct of Lord 
Derby and his friends on this occasion. But this disruption 
inflicted a blow on the Conservative Party from which it did 
not recover for thirty years; much larger interests than 
those of a duty on corn were sacrificed; many old ties of 
political allegiance were broken; and the ground taken up 
by the Protectionist party was so untenable, that their first 
act, when they came back to office, was to repudiate Pro- 
tection. 

Hostilities were carried on, as is well known, with great 
acrimony by Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli for 
several years. But in 1848 Lord George threw up the 
leadership of the Protectionists in the House of Commons, 
because he conceived himself to have been affronted by Mr. 
Beresford. He was succeeded by Lord Granby as leader. 
Mr. Disraeli’s name was not put forward, though, as Lord 
Malmesbury shrewdly remarked, ‘ whoever in future may 
‘take the lead in the House of Commons by election, he 
‘must virtually and practically hold that office.’ In the 
following September Lord George Bentinck died. A year 
later Mr. Disraeli wrote to Lord Malmesbury :— 

‘The scandal of our provincial movement is great and flagrant, but I 
hope the evil is more superficial than it seems, and that, with tact and 
temper, the ship may be righted. I have spared no effort, nor has 
Beresford, but we have had to deal with a wrong-headed man. 

‘Ever yours sincerely, 
‘B. Disraktt.’ 
Was Mr. Disraeli already engaged in writing the panegyric 
of his late ally, which he called a biography ? 

Lord John Russell’s administration was weak—weakened 
rather by internal dissensions in the Liberal Party than by 
the attacks of the Opposition, for the country was firm in 
defence of Free-trade, and the Tories were flogging a dead 
horse in their zeal for Protection. But on February 22, 
1851, Lord John, having been beaten on a division on the 
County Franchise by Mr. Locke King, suddenly resigned. 
Lord Stanley was sent for by the Queen; on his failure to 
form a Ministry, an attempt was made to effect a coalition 
between the Whigs and the Peelites, which failed, from the 
refusal of Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham to support 
the Anti-Papal Bill. Lord Stanley then tried his hand 
again, and again failed; upon which Lord John resumed 
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office. We published Lord Aberdeen’s account of this curious 
transaction a year ago in reviewing his correspondence.* 
We are now enabled by Lord Malmesbury to state what 
took place at the Conservative councils—a very character- 
istic and amusing account of the scene :— 


‘ Lord Stanley to Lord M. 

‘St. James’s Square: Feb. 25, 1851. 
‘Dear Malmesbury,—I must see you without a moment’s delay. 
John Russell's attempted reconstruction has failed, the Peelites cannot 
form a Government, and I shall have to try my hand. Let me see 

you, if possible, in the course of to-morrow. 
‘ Yours ever, 
*‘ STANLEY,’ 


‘ February 26th.—Lord John Russell has failed, and the Queen has 
again sent for Lord Stanley. 

‘ February 27th.—All the Peelites have refused to join Lord Stanley, 
although he offered Gladstone and Canning Cabinet places—the former 
Foreign Affairs. [This is a mistake. The Fcreign Office was offered 
to Sir Stratford Canning.] I think Lord Stanley will be unable to 
form a Government, but a few others and myself are to meet at his 
house at one o'clock, when it will probably be decided whether he 
gives up the attempt or not. My impression is that he will do so. 
Lord Aberdeen refused to attempt the task of forming a Cabinet, and 
yet the Peelites decline to join either the Whigsor us. I can’t imagine 
what they want, for, being the weakest party in the country, they can’t 
hope to govern by themselves. 

* February 28th.—We met at Lord Stanley’s in St. James's Square, 
and have failed in forming a Government. Te had previously re- 
quested me to take the Colonial Office, which I consider a great 
compliment, as it is one of the hardest worked of places. Those 
assembled were—Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole, 
Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Henley, Mr. Herries, Lord John Manners, and 
Lord Eglinton. Everything went smoothly, each willingly accepting 
the respective post to which Lord Stanley appointed him, excepting 
Mr. Henley, who made such difficulties about himself and submitted 
so many upon various subjects, that Lord Stanley threw up the game, 
to the great disappointment and disgust of most of the others present. 
Mr. Henley seemed quite overpowered by the responsibility he was 
asked to undertake as President of the Board of Trade, and is evidently 
a most nervous man. Mr. Disraeli did not conceal his anger at his 
want of courage and interest in the matter. Lord Stanley had written 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was at Constantinople, asking him 
to take the management of Foreign Affairs, which he at once consented 
todo. In the House of Lords, Lord Stanley announced his failure, 
and did not conceal it as being caused by the want of experience in 
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public business which he found existed in his party. Thisis probably 
the case, but what really caused the break up of the conference was 
the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and Mr. Herries. 

‘March 1st.—Lord Stanley’s speech was a fine one, manly and 

straightforward, but I fear it will discourage his party. He says, 
alluding to them: “A party, numerous no doubt, but still undoubtedly 
“in a minority in the House of Commons on several occasions, and 
“ which unfortunately, though it no doubt numbers in its ranks men 
“* of talent and intellect, contains, I will not say no single individual, 
“but hardly one individual of political experience and versed in 
“ official business. I feel that is a great disadvantage for any party to 
“ labour under ; but there is a third party in the House of Commons, 
“ not indeed very extensive numerically, but most important as regards 
“ official experience and the talents of the great portion of its mem- 
“bers. I mean that small party, in point of numbers, which has 
“ adhered to the policy of the late Sir Robert Peel.” This will appear 
to many as rather praising his opponents at the expense of his friends, 
and it will have the effect of making the former more difficult to deal 
with, and at the same time give discouragement, if not offence, to his 
own party. He then states the financial measures he would have pro- 
posed if he had come into office. His plan was to put on five shillings 
fixed duty on corn, and take threepence off the income tax preparatory 
to its total repeal, whenever the revenue of the country admitted it. 
Lord Stanley told me afterwards that “the total want of decision in 
“Mr. Herries and Mr. Henley made him see at once that they would 
“be of no use. The latter seemed frightened rather than pleased at 
“being in the Cabinet, and appeared paralysed.” This was quite 
true. As to Herries, he looked like an old doctor who had just killed 
a patient, and Henley like the undertaker who was to bury him. The 
difficulties Lord Stanley would have had to contend with were also 
very great—a majority against him in both Houses, the Mutiny Bill 
not passed, supplies not voted, and the time not favourable for a dis- 
solution of Parliament—all confirmed him in his determination to give 
up the attempt; and he accordingly went to the Queen at five o’clock 
and announced his failure. The Queen had authorised him to say 
that if he had asked for a Dissolution she would not have refused. 
The Duke of Northumberland would have had the Admiralty. The 
Queen has sent for the Duke of Wellington to ask his advice. I 
expect that Lord John will reconstruct his ministry tant bien que mal, 
and that even the Peelites will join it. I called upon Lady Stanley, 
who seems in great spirits at her husband not being in office.’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 277-80.) 
We have previously had occasion to advert in this journal 
to the character and achievements of Mr. Herries, in terms 
which drew down some clumsy missiles on our head ; but it 
is astonishing to find, on such irrefragable evidence, that an 
individual of his calibre should, twice in his life, have stood 
in the way of the formation of a Cabinet. 

In December 1851 came the coup d’état which made Louis 
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Napoleon the master of France. He had told Lord Malmes- 
bury some months before: ‘ You see my position ; it is time 
to put an end to it.’ He made no secret of his intention of 
being beforehand with his enemies, and there was no mis- 
taking the means he would take to be so. Lord Palmerston 
he believed to be in his favour, though Lord Normanby, 
then Ambassador in Paris, was openly hostile to him. But 
the coup which placed Louis Napoleon so near the throne 
drove Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office: in a few 
weeks he took his revanche, and in February 1852 the Whig 
Ministry was at an end. The hesitation of the preceding 
year was not repeated. Disraeli, we are told, was no longer 
‘ mopy, but never wrote and spoke in a more sanguine tone;’ 
a Cabinet was formed of men who had never been in office. 
Lord Derby said, ‘I am driving a team of young horses; 
* not one of them had ever been in harness before, and they 
‘ went beautifully—not one kicked amongst them.’ 

The Duke of Wellington said he had never heard the 
gentlemen’s names. Lady Clanricarde asked Lord Derby 
whether he was sure Sir John Pakington was a real man ? 
To which he replied, ‘ Well, I think so; he has been married 
‘three times.’ In this combination Lord Malmesbury assumed 
the responsible duties of Foreign Secretary. 

As to the vexed question of Protection, the following 
statement of Lord Derby’s views is important. It is con- 
tuined in a letter to Lord Malmesbury :— 


‘I continue to think that a recurrence to duties on imports, includ- 
ing corn, is desirable both on financial and on political grounds; and I 
can neither abandon this belief, nor a line of policy founded on it, 
until a general election has convinced me that that which I think the 
best thing for the country is an unattainable good. Should the country 
prove not to be with us, I should feel absolved from the duty of pro- 
tracting a hopeless struggle, which, while it continues, must cause 
serious injury by the uncertainty it creates as to the final result; but 
to take office as a Protectionist, and then spontaneously abandon the 
principle of Protection, would involve a degree of baseness, from the 
imputation of which I should have hoped that my “ antecedents ” (to 
borrow a French expression) might have relieved me.’ (Vol. i. p. 299.) 


But the country was not ‘with us,’ and Protection was 
abandoned. 

In fact, the main interest of the situation lay in foreign 
affairs and in the uncertain, perhaps menacing, future which 
the accession of a Bonaparte to power opened to Europe. 
In this conjuncture, Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with the 
Prince, and his knowledge of his character, served him well 
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and was of use to his country. Lord John Russell, who had. 
just turned out Lord Palmerston for his approval of the 
coup @état, was regarded as hostile. The Liberal sentiments 
of the country were outraged by the violence and brutality 
of the attack on the constitution of France. The English 
press was vehemently excited, with the exception of the 
‘Morning Post,’ which, it seems, was taken into the pay of 
the French Government. Even those who regarded the act 
itself as excusable and necessary were filled with distrust 
as to the future policy of the successful conspirators. Under 
these circumstances, the following letter to the new Secretary 
of State was important, and we add to it the handsome 
communication he received from Lord Palmerston, who was 
free at that moment to join either party :— 


‘From Louis Napoleon, Prince President, to Lord M. 
‘Elysée : 24 février 1852. 

‘Mon cher Lord Malmesbury,—Je ne veux pas tarder & vous féii- 

citer du poste ¢levé ott la confiance de la Reine vous a appelé, mais je 

m’en félicite surtout pour les bons rapports qui doivent en résulter 

pour les deux pays. Nous avons recu ici avec grand plaisir Lord et 

Lady Cowley, et nous serions trés-heureux si le changement de 

ministére ne les entrainait pas 4 sa suite. Croyez, mon cher Lord 

Malmesbury, que vous trouverez toujours mon gouvernement franc, 

loyal, animé des sentiments les plus amicaux, et prét i s’entendre 

avec le votre pour tout ce qui peut assurer la paix et les progrés de la. 

civilisation. 

‘Je vous renouvelle l’assurance de ma sincére amiti¢. 

* Lovts-NAPoL£on. 


? 


‘Lord Palmerston to Lord M. 
*C.G.: February 24, 1852. 
‘My dear Malmesbury.—I shall be happy both on personal and 
public grounds to give you any information which I can give, and 
which you may think useful to you, with reference to the state of 
our foreign relations, and I will either receive you here or call upon 
you, as best may suit you, at any time most convenient to you to- 
morrow. Your time is not entirely at your disposal, mine is at my 
own command ; I shall, therefore, await your appointment. 
‘Yours sincerely, 
* PALMERSTON.” 


Lord Malmesbury did not share the apprehensions of 
some of his colleagues, and of many of his correspondents. 
He believed in the resolution of Louis Napoleon to live on 
good terms with England, although he carefully watched his 
public conduct, and he expressed to Lord Cowley (who had 
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just succeeded to the Embassy in Paris) an opinion of his 
personal character in these terms :— 


‘I believe you are aware of my having formerly had an intimate 
acquaintance with the President, an accident that he has had the 
maladresse to put forward ostentatiously in his newspapers. When 
I was appointed, and before I kissed hands, I received from him a 
letter of congratulation, expressing in the strongest terms his peaceable 
intentions and desire of promoting civilisation. I enclose a copy. I 
answered it in my private capacity. There is no reason you should 
not allude to this letter (which the Queen has seen), and tell him how 
satisfactory its receipt is to this Government. Jefore the last Govern- 
ment resigned, and about a month since, I wrote to him a strong 
remonstrance on the subject of the Orleans property decrees. He 
replied, with continued and repeated assurances of friendship to 
England, but declared the confiscation necessary, as even some of his own 
new Senators had been tampered with by Orleanist agents and money. 
This is quite a marotte with him, and Walewski is strongly against 
him on this point. You may depend upon his being a man of action 
and counsel, depending on no other agent but his own inspirations, 
but with great self-command and power of self-denial if his passions 
are at variance with his interests. He is very superstitious, and was 
formerly very accessible to romantic and chivalrous impressions, and 
in private transactions most jealous of his word and hishonour. I give 
you these hints (experto crede), because you will at once see their 
value where future events must depend on the single will of one man.’ 


And some months later, when the proclamation of the 
Empire was evidently approaching (October 1852) he wrote 
to Lord Derby :— 


‘All yousay about the French President’s views has heen for a 
long time on my mind. Lverybody agrees with you, and the feeling 
of apprehension is universal. I hear it from various quarters—from 
srougham and his French correspondents, from my private secretary 
Harris and his French relations, and, in short, from what must be 
considered the best authority for prophecy. This general terror of 
what is coming is a presentiment, for none can give any reasons 
founded on facts to show the sinister feelings and intentions of Louis 
Napoleon. I believe I stand alone, therefore, in disbelieving them ; 
and these are my arguments:—He has no natural dislike to the 
English. Ever since I knew him, he courted their society and imitated 
their habits. ‘Twenty years ago, when he could not have been playing 
a part with me—who had even less chance of being Foreign Secretary 
than he of being Emperor—he always said that his uncle’s great mis- 
take was not being friends with England. I never knew him to hint 
at revenge for his degradation at St. Helena, but it is possible that 
that sentiment may rankle in his breast. Assuming that it does, and 
that. eventually he intends if possible to indulge it, why should he go 
such a roundabout way to make war with us as through the Belgian 
Guarantee? Now, since Louis Napoleon has been in power, he has 
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lost no opportunity of showing friendly feeling. If a Consul has been 
disagreeable, he has had him trounced; if we wanted his help, as in 
Egypt and Cuba, he gave it at once. He has avoided pointedly every 
subject of dispute, and has with this feeling just expressed a wish again 
to negotiate for the exchange of the territories of Albreda and 
Portendie. So with regard to our tariff. If Disraeli was ready, we 
might now get a quasi Free-trade treaty with France. The belief after 
all this that the President is concocting a great scheme against England 
can, therefore, only be called a presentiment; but it nevertheless does 
exist throughout his own country and ours. Material circumstances 
also militate against it. If our informers are correct, the French dock- 
yards never were more sluggish. I write all this to you, not of course 
to recommend supineness, for I would not reduce a single ship or sea- 
man, and I trust Disraeli’s scheme will not require that, but only to 
give you my opinion of the man’s nature, feelings, and intentions at 
present. I believe that he is convinced that war with England lost 
his uncle the throne, and that he means to try peace with us. He 
wants to marry and have heirs, and I do not at present see that the 
7,000,000 who have twice elected him, and will do so again, require 
the “fireworks.” The first time he was elected he did not know 
twenty people in all France by sight. The second, he had just com- 
mitted a gross act of public violence. Neither his obscurity nor 
notoriety made any difference, and I believe his name to be enough to 
sustain him among the masses for his life, and Ido not foresee the 
circumstances that are to force him out of his course.’ 


The allusion to a Free-trade treaty with France, to be effected 
by the ex-Protectionists, is extremely curious, and the fol- 
lowing letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Lord 
Malmesbury shows what he was ready to do, and also what 
he thought of the Colonies :— 


‘Mr. Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Lord M, 


*Hughenden: August 13, 1852. 

‘My dear M.,—I return you Lord Cowley’s confidential despatch. 
T am not disposed to reduce our duties on French brandies to obtain a 
reduction of their duties on our coals. We had better leave our 
mutual tariffs as they stand, unless the French are willing to treat 
these matters on a much more extensive scale. If they would reduce 
their duties on linen, yarn, cottons, or iron, I should recommend our 
meeting them with reductions on their brandies and silks. The latter 
would be a great card for France. We ought now to be for as com- 
plete Free-trade as we can obtain, and let the English farmer, and the 
English landlord too, buy the best and the cheapest silks for their 
wives and daughters. 

‘In case anything is to be done in this respect, it should be done 
with as little knowledge by the Board of Trade as practicable. That 
office is filled with our enemies. Lord Cowley, therefore, should con- 
duct the business entirely; or we should send some confidential and 
circumspect agent of our own. 
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‘Tt is useless now to vex ourselves about the Protectionist rock. 


ahead. If this section exist, it can do nothing until the financial state- 


ment is made. Every expression of opinion on their side will be: 


suspended until they have heard our financial measures. I confess I 
have no great fear of them, and I think they and their constituents wil} 
be satisfied. 

‘ The Fisheries affair is a bad business. Pakington’s circular is not 
written with a thorough knowledge of the circumstances. He is ont 
of his depth, more than three marine miles from shore. 

‘These wretched colonies will all be independent too in a few years, 
and are a millstone round our necks. If I were you I would push 
matters with Filmore, who has no interest to pander to the populace 
like Webster, and make an honourable and speedy settlement. 

‘ Yours ever, 7D.’ 
But these ‘financial measures’ were precisely the rock on 
which the ship struck. Mr. Disraeli’s budget was rejected 
by a majority of nineteen in the House of Commons on 
December 17, and Lord Derby at once resigned. 

In November 1852, an attempt had been made to 
strengthen Lord Derby’s Cabinet, to which the following 
entries relate. It was by no means impossible that it might 
succeed, but we believe Mr. Disraeli’s position in the House 
of Commons was the chief obstacle. 

* November 24th.-Wrote to Lord Derby on national defences. We 
went to Windsor. Conversation on state of affairs and reforming Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet. He was of opinion that he could not do without 
Palmerston, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert. Lonsdale and Hardwicke 
were ready to resign and make room. 

* November 25th.—Lord Derby had full power from the Queen to ar- 
range a Government and fusion on two conditions—namely, that Palmer- 
ston was not to lead the Commons. He had been last night with Disraeli 
and said he had nothing to do with the Peelites. They declare through 
Lord Jocelyn that they will go with Palmerston if he is leader of the 
House of Commons. No one to negotiate with. 

‘ November 28th.—Saw Lord Derby. He averse to letting Palmer- 
ston into Cabinet alone. I think him wrong. If he, Gladstone, and 
Herbert came into it, he would be overwhelmed in the Commons by 
this portion of the Cabinet. Nor would I object to Palmerston and 
Herbert. I cannot make out Gladstone, who seems to me a dark 
horse.’ 


If the Conservative Party had been reconstituted at that 
time, with these additions, it would probably have materially 
altered the course of human affairs. 

We pass over several topics of minor interest which engaged 
Lord Malmesbury’s attention in 1852; but within a few days. 
of the fall of the Derby Government two remarkable incidents 
occurred. The one was the official recognition of the French 
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Empire, which took place on December 4, after a somewhat 
puerile discussion respecting the numeral III. attached to 
his name, which was got over by an express declaration on 
the part of the new Emperor that he acknowledged all the 
acts that had taken place since 1815—such as the reigns of 


ithe elder Bourbons and of Louis Philippe; and, secondly, 


that he laid no claim to hereditary right to the throne of 
France, but only that by election. The French Government 
gave a written assurance of this interpretation of Napo- 
leon III., and the Emperor repeated it to the Senate. 

No sooner was he proclaimed Emperor, than Louis Napo- 
leon sought to marry. The treaty with the Princess Wasa 
was broken off, and on December 13 the French Ambassador 
fermally asked the hand of Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
(a niece of the Queen of England) for his master. The offer 
was also made to the father of the Princess, who was, per- 
haps, not indisposed to accept it. But the decision rested, 
in reality, with Queen Victoria. Lord Malmesbury went to 
Windsor on December 28 to deliver up the seals of office. 


‘When I went into the room her Majesty began on the subject of 
the proposed marriage of her niece. The Prince read a letter from 
Prince Hohenlohe on the subject, which amounted to this, that he was 
not sure of the settlement being satisfactory, and that there were ob- 
jections of religion and morals, The Queen and Prince talked of the 
marriage reasonably, and weighed the pros and cons. Afraid the 
Princess should be dazzled if she heard of the offer. I said I knew an 
offer would be made to the father. Walewski would go himself. The 
Queen alluded to the fate of all the wives of the rulers of France since 
1789, but did not positively object to the marriage.’ 


We believe that her Majesty’s unfavourable presentiment 
did eventually prevent the marriage. But the most amusing 
part of the incident is, that on January 29, just one month 
after this proposal, the Emperor’s nuptials with Mlle. de 
Montijo took place in Notre Dame. 

Our limits compel us to pass over the intervening years 
between 1852 and 1858, although they were marked by 
vents of no ordinary importance—the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny. But Lord Malmesbury was out of office 
during this period, and though he chronicled the course of 
these occurrences in succinct but agreeable language, he 
speaks of them as one of the public, free from personal 


responsibility. 


Karly in 1858 an important and sudden change came over 
the scene. On January 14 an atrocious attempt was made 


-by Orsini, an Italian refugee. Three grenades were thrown at 
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the Emperor’s carriage at the door of the Opera-house. The 
royal cortége narrowly escaped. The Emperor’s hat was torn, 
and his forehead scratched. The number of persons wounded 
was 102. Never was there a narrower escape; never did 
the act of a desperate conspirator produce more important 
effects on the politics of Europe. It shook the nerves of 
Louis Napoleon, and plunged him into the whirlpool of 
Italian politics, which ultimately led to war and broke up 
the treaties of 1815. It nearly led to a quarrel with 
England, and actually caused a change of Ministry in this 
country; and as minor events follow in the train of violent 
causes, it brought back Lord Malmesbury to the Foreign 
Office. The grenades thrown by Orsini were manufactured 
in England; the conspiracy had been matured in this country. 
Two, at least, of the persons implicated in it—one of them 
being a Frenchman, Bernard—were still residing in London. 
In France, a cry of indignation was raised against the 
asylum afforded by England to refugees who were conspiring 
against the life of an allied and friendly sovereign. We 
have had some recent experience of the feelings excited by 
conspiracies carried on with impunity in foreign countries 
against the lives and property of our own citizens. As the 
law stood, a man could not be prosecuted for being an 
accessory to a murder committed abroad by one foreigner 
upon another, and the British Government had no power te 
grant the extradition of Simon Bernard if the demand had 
been made. Subsequently, he was tried for a misdemeanour 
at the Old Bailey, and although the facts were proved, he 
was disgracefully acquitted. 

On February 9 Lord Palmerston, being anxious to give 
some satisfaction to the not unjust irritation of the French, 
brought in a bill to make conspiracy to murder a felony 
instead of a misdemeanour. ‘The first reading of the bil! 
was carried by a majority of 299 against 99, Mr. Disraeli 
and the Tories supporting it. But, meanwhile, the threats 
of the French colonels had produced great irritation here. 
The Radical party fiercely opposed the bill, and when Mr. 
Milner Gibson moved a hostile amendment on ebruary 20, 
the majority of the Conservatives supported him, and the 


bill was thrown out by 234 to 215. We have always con- 


sidered this as one of the most flagrant violations of principle 
ever committed by an Opposition, and it was done not with- 
out encouragement from one of the Conservative leaders 
who had previously expressed his approval of the measure. 
The immediate result was the resignation of Lord Palmerston 
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and his colleagues, and the return of the Tories to power, 
on the back of a refusal to grant any satisfaction to the 
French Government. 

The second Derby Government did not differ materially 
from the first. Lord Malmesbury returned to the Foreign 
Office. Attempts were made to enlarge the basis of the 
Cabinet, but they did not succeed. The following entry is 
remarkable :— 


March 2nd.—Lord Grey said to Lady Tankerville that he would 
have joined Lord Derby’s Government if it had not been for Mr. 
Disraeli, and that Mr. Gladstone would also have joined him had he 
been offered the leadership of the Commons.’ 


Lord Malmesbury’s first care was to allay the irritation 
of the French—not an easy task, and it was rendered more 
difficult by the violence of M. de Persigny, then French 
Ambassador in London. 


‘ March 6th.—M. de Persigny is furious at our party coming int 
office, as he is devoted to Lord Palmerston, and instead of assisting r me 
to restore the friendly feeling lately subsisting between England and 
France, has done all he can to prevent my attaining that object; not 
only by relating to Lord Palmerston all that passes between us, but by 
writing letters to the Emperor to increase his irritation. My impression 
is that the Emperor is pretending to be more angry than he really is to 
please the French; but that, if we are firm, he will give way, and 
intends to do so. I believe, however, that the late attempt on his life 
has greatly shaken his nerves, that he is spoilt by a lite of ease and 
pleasure, and does not stand being shot at as well as he used to do.’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 103.) 


But Persigny was at daggers drawn with Count Walewski, 
then Foreign Minister in Paris. A conciliatory despatch 
from Downing Street was well received. Persigny resigned, 
and to his great disgust his resignation was ace epted. And 
on the first meeting of the House of Commens after the 
adjournment Mr. Disraeli was able to announce that an 
answer had arrived giving full satisfaction to England and 
that the dispute was at an end. 


© March 20th.—Dined at Lady Molesworth’s last night, where we 
met the Palmerstons and Madame de Persigny, who was crying at her 
husband’s having given up the Embassy. She still seemed to hope 
they might stay. At that moment Persigny arrived, walked straight 
up to her, without noticing anybody else, and whispered in her ear. 
She got up, and went into another room, he following; and they walked 
about the rooms, out of one into another, in a state of great agitation. 
Persigny ended by rushing out of the house, to the amazement of the 
company, to none of whom had he said a word!’ 
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Such scenes were not uncommon between this excitable lady 
and her ‘cher petit Victor ;’ when they visited the Malmes- 
‘burys in the Highlands, her conduct was still more offensive 
vand burlesque. M. de Persigny was succeeded by Pélissier, 
the Duc de Malakoff, a singular diplomatist, but who was 
favourably impressed by his reception in this country. In 
truth, the relations of France and England were entirely 
carried on in Paris by Lord Cowley, whose personal influ- 
ence with the Emperor was great, and who had the un- 
bounded confidence of his own chief. The foreign policy of 
that eventful year, when several delicate questions came 
under discussion, was as much the work of Lord Cowley as 
of Lord Malmesbury himself. 

But few weeks have elapsed, at the present time, since 
the close of the life of that eminent diplomatist and excel- 
lent man, although he has long been withdrawn by physical 
infirmities from the public service. The publication now 
before us is an opportune tribute to his great desert. It 
fell to the lot of Lord Cowley to act as British Ambassador 
in Paris during the whole period of the Second Empire. 
By him our alliance with France was strengthened ; by him 
our differences with France were allayed. Though reserved 
and somewhat cold in manner, no representative of the 
Crown ever defended its interests with greater warmth and 
dignity. His judgement was unclouded; his conduct un- 
shaken. He served Ministers of both sides in England 
with equal fidelity, aud amidst the fluctuations of party in 
this country, and the storms and gusts which passed over 
France or gathered on her horizon, Lord Cowley contributed 
more than any other man to preserve the uniform tradi- 
tions of our foreign policy in the interests of peace, and 
to exercise a moderating influence over the adventurous 
sovereign whom a series of revolutions had placed upon the 
throne. 

Lord Malmesbury had not been long in office before he 
perceived that the Emperor in 1858 was a very different 
man from the Emperor in 1852. ‘ He had lost all his sense 
‘of rights and prudence, and is acting on passion. ‘A 
“complete plan for the invasion of England by Admiral 
* de la Graviére, made in 1857, is in my possession.’ These 
are ominous sentences. Before the close of the year 
rumours of war gained consistency, for in fact at that very 
time the negotiation between the Emperor and M. de Cavour 
was going on at Plombiéres, and on January 1 the Emperor’s 
declaration showed what was in store for Austria. From 
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that moment Lord Malmesbury directed all his exertions to 
avert, or at least to localise, the impending war. He was, 
therefore, in direct opposition to the policy of the Emperor, 
who first attempted to deceive him and Lord Cowley by 
false assurances, and afterwards resented the opposition of 
England with great bitterness. The motive of the hostility 
of the French Government, and of M. de Persigny in par- 
ticular, to Lord Derby’s Administration, was that, from 
Lord Palmerston’s well-known enthusiasm for the cause of 
Italy and aversion to Austria, backed by the influence of the 
Italian Minister in London and Signor Panizzi, who were 
his intimate friends, the French hoped that if Lord Palmer- 
ston were in office he would aid and abet them in the 
Italian war. This was so true that at a subsequent period, 
on his return to office, Lord Palmerston proposed to the 
Cabinet an offensive and defensive alliance with France and 
Italy ; but the majority of his colleagues did not share his 
opinion, and the proposal was overruled. 

The view of Lord Malmesbury and the Derby Ministry 
was, on the contrary, that this, the first outbreak of French 
military action on the continent of Europe, whatever might 
be the motive, was a flagrant violation of the pledge 
‘ L’Empire ¢c’est la paix ;’ that it would break up the exist- 
ing treaties and settlement of the Continent which had 
weathered the storm of 1848; and that this campaign would 
lead to further conflicts, of which no man could foresee the 
end, and possibly to a general war. Nor was this opinion 
peculiar to the Tory Party. It was shared by Lord 
Clarendon; it was defended at the time by ourselves. It 
was argued that, although an amelioration of the condition 
of Italy was highly desirable, it was perilous to all nations 
to effect it by letting loose the armies of France. So in 
factit has proved. Territorial aggrandizement has followed 
in the rear of conquest; provinces have been seized and 
annexed by great States; new combinations have arisen by 
which France herself has been the chief loser; Europe has 
ever since been crushed by enormous armaments; and no 
system of alliances, based on public law and a general 
European Treaty, has as yet been restored. 

Foreseeing these dangers, the manifest traditional policy 
of England was to labour in the cause of peace, and if 
unhappily war ensued, to proclaim her absolute neutrality 
between the contending parties. Lord Malmesbury’s letters 
to Lord Cowley prove that this was the course he adopted. 
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‘Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 


‘Heron Court: January 7, 1859. 

‘My dear Cowley,—I will send you a very important paper in a 
few days (the Queen must approve of my reply first), which I have 
got from Bloomfield, asking me on the part of the Prussian Govern- 
ment what we mean to do if Austria and France go to war. I have 
answered, neutrality at all events, and as long as possible. We are 
ready, if Austria and France choose to join, to improve the Legations, 
to give our moral support, and even to consider a reconstruction of the 
Central territory if we see hopes of improving the condition of the 
people without weakening the spiritual authority of the Pope; but we 
will not consent beyond this to any alterations in the territorial 
arrangements of 1815, which have ensured the longest peace on 
record. 


‘Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 
‘ Foreign Office: January 11, 1859. 

“My dear Cowley,—You will see that we have taken a line, and I 
leave you to carry it out with your usual straightforward exactness. 
If the Emperor cares for the public opinion of this country, he must 
be made to understand that it will be against the aggressor, whoever 
he may be, who is the first cause of a European war. That it will 
cost him his life or his crown I have not the least doubt. Eventually, 
as it spreads, Germany is sure to be found united against the Latin 
nations; therefore it is as a friend I wish to warn him before he 
decides at his age and in his position on such a coup de dé’s. Persigny 
went back yesterday to intrigue against Walewski and her Majesty’s 
present Government. . . . Of course you will see the Emperor him- 
self, and give all the solemnity you can to the advice, leaving all the 
consequences and calamities of a European war on his head if he 
begins, or allows Sardinia to begin.’ 


‘ January 12th.—The King of Sardinia has made a speech which 
can only mean war. Things look bad all over Europe, and it will be 
very difficult to avert a general war if Louis Napoleon wants one. 
Great panic in Paris, and war very unpopular. The Emperor is 
getting alarmed at the feeling in France and the extraordinary fall in 
the funds; also at the unpopularity of the marriage arranged between 
Prince Napoleon and the King of Sardinia’s daughter. Lord Cowley 
writes that he was much depressed at his ball; but I believe it is his 
fear of assassination, which haunts him perpetually, and has robbed 
him of all his former courage and coolness. It is driving him on to 
war, thinking that by supporting the cause of Italian nationality he 
will disarm those men who, in his earlier days, were his confederates 
in Carbonarism, and to whom he is pledged by former promises, and 
perhaps oaths. Cavour, knowing these facts, works upon them to in- 
duce him to take part openly with Sardinia. Austria is behaving with 
a folly which is perfectly inconceivable considering her position sur- 
rounded by enemies on all the frontiers. But what can one expect 
from Buol? Icare for neither Austria nor France, but Lord Derby 
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and I are determined to use every effort to prevent war, which would 
cost 100,000 lives and desolate the fairest parts of Europe. My whole 
mind is occupied by that object.’ (Vol. ii. p. 148.) 


The British Government does not appear to have been 
aware of the extent of the engagements entered into at 
Plombiéres in the preceding autumn, between Louis Napoleon 
and M. de Cavour, including the cession to France of Savoy 
and Nice. But they knew enough to perceive that no 
reliance could be placed on any assurances of the two 
Powers; that every form of deceit was resorted to; and 
that it was what Lord Malmesbury calls ‘an abominable 
‘trame.’ The mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna, where he 
went to counsel moderation to the Austrians, and the subse- 
quent proposal of a Congress, which Louis Napoleon assented 
to in order to gain time to complete his armaments, were 
mere fetches. A Congress based on a general disarmament 
was ‘a fool’s paradise ;? Lord Cowley had proofs enough of 
‘the broken promises and falseness of the Emperor.’ It was 
evident that his deliberate intention was war. Subsequent 
disclosures have proved that he had bound himself hand and 
foot to Cavour. 

But, however strongly the British Government might con- 
demn the dishonest and aggressive policy of France, it was 
wholly untrue that any attempt was made from London to 
organise the resistance of the other German Powers against 
her, although Louis Napoleon had been led by false informa- 
tion to believe it. Prussia had acted a wise and friendly 
part. She viewed with alarm the outbreak of war, and an 
attack on Austria in her Italian dominions. She sounded 
England as to her intentions in the event of the war 
becoming general. To this overture, Lord Malmesbury 
replied by an emphatic declaration of neutrality, and by 
strenuous advice to abstain from interference on the part of 
the German Powers. This important despatch was never 
shown to the Emperor Napoleon by his Minister, to whom 
it was communicated ; and it was not published in England 
until the moment when the Ministry was tottering to its 
fall, as Mr. Disraeli had neglected to lay the Blue-book 
before the House of Commons. The despatch, was as fol- 
lows :— 

* Foreign Office : May 2, 1859. 

‘Sir,—I have to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Government 
witness with great anxiety the disposition shown by the States of 
Germany to enter at once into a contest with France. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot perceive that at the present moment Germany has 
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any grounds for declaring war against that Power, and still less would 
the Confederation, in their opinion, be justified in prematurely adopting 
any course which would bring on a European war. 

‘It is desirable, however, that the Governments of Germany should 
entertain no doubt as to the course which in such a case her Majesty’s 
Government would pursue, and therefore you will explicitly state to 
the Government to which you are accredited that if Germany should 
at present, and without a casus fwderis, be so ill-advised as to pro- 
voke a war with France, and should, without any suflicient cause, 
make general a war which on every account ought, if possible, to be 
localised, her Majesty’s Government determine to maintain a strict 
neutrality, can give to Germany no assistance, nor contribute by the 
interposition of the naval forces of this country to protect her coast 
from hostile attack. 

‘The elections now proceeding afford an undeniable test of public 
feeling on this point, and it may be said to be the only one in which 
the English people appear to be at the present moment absorbed. That 
Germany should arm and prepare for eventualities is natural and 
right, but in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government no act has as 
yet been committed by France against Germany, and no treaty obliga- 
tion subsists which justifies her to provoke an attack on her own 
territory or an invasion of France. ‘Tam, ce. 

‘ MALMEsbuRY. 


‘Both I and Count Walewski had received intelligence that the 
whole of the Prussian army was to be mobilised in consequence of 
the strong feeling in Germany against France.’ 


Whilst these events were going on abroad, Parliament 
was dissolved; and on the meeting of the new House of 
Commons a hostile amendment to the Address was moved 
and carried by a vote of 325 to 310—a majority of 15. Lord 
Derby immediately resigned. ‘The foreign policy of the 
Government was not fully debated or understood, for the 
materials had not been laid before the House of Commons. 


‘Thus fell, says Lord Malmesbury, ‘the second Administration of 
Lord Derby. With a dead majority against him, it is evident that he 
‘could not for long have maintained his ground, but it is equally certain 
that he would not have been defeated on ‘the Address if Disraeli had 
previously laid on the table the Blue-book containing the Italian and 
French correspondence with the Foreign Oflice. Why he chose not 
to do so I never knew, nor did he ever explain it to me; but I pre- 
sented it to the House of Lords at the last moment when I found he 
would not give it to the House of Commons, and at least twelve or 
fourteen members of Parliament who voted against us in the fatal 
division came out of their way at different times and places to assure 
me that, had they read that correspondence before the debate, they 
mever would have voted for an amendment which, as far as our conduct 
respecting the war was concerned, was thoroughly undeserved, we 
having done everything that was possible to maintain peace. Mr. 
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Cobden was one of these, and expressed himself most strongly to me 
on the subject. It may be asked why Lord Derby did not himself 
order this Blue-book to be produced ; but the fact was that he wished 
to resign, worn out by repeated attacks of gout and the toil of his 
office, and was indifferent to continuing the struggle. When, a few 
days after, the Blue-book was read, I received as many congratulations 
upon its contents as during the past year I had suffered attacks from 
the Opposition and from the “ Press,” and many members repeated 
over and over again that, had they read it, they would not have 
supported the amendment.’ (Vol. ii. p. 189.) 


Upon the announcement of the division, the Marquis d’Aze- 
glio, Italian Minister, threw his hat in the air, screaming 
with delight, and embraced M. de Jaucourt, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, in the lobby of the House. They hoped 
for the continuance of the war with the support of England. 
Peace, however, was not far off. In a month from that 
time the preliminaries were signed at Villafranea, to the 
great disappointment of the ultra-Italian party of M. de 
Cavour, although Sardinia gained Lombardy by the bargain. 
M. de Persigny gave Lord Malmesbury, soon afterwards, a 
strange account of the transaction, perhaps not more true 
than several other statements of that personage, but it 
deserves to be cited :— 

‘ July 21st.—Persigny came to give me the account of how the peac 
was brought about. M. de Persigny, alter the armistice, by the 
Emperor’s order, went to Lord Palmerston and said that the time was 
come for meditation, and suggested conditions—namely, Venice and 
its territories to be taken from Austria, not annexed to Sardinia, but 
made into a separate and independent State. There were other condi- 
tions, but this was the principal one. That Lord Palmerston agreed 
to this, and rode down to Richmond to tell Lord John Russell, who 
was equally delighted; and that the proposal was adopted by them and 
sent to the Queen, who was at Aldershot, which 
delay. That her Majesty refused her consen a 
come yet to make these proposals, as the fortresses were not taken. 
That, however, in the meantime, Persigny had telegraphed the consent 
of the English Government to his master, who immediately asked for 
an interview with the Emperor of Austria, showed him Persigny’s 
despatch, saying, “‘ Here are the conditions proposed by England and 
“ agreed to also by Prussia. Now listen to mine, which, though those 
“ of an enemy, are much more favourable. So let us settle every thing r 
“ together, without reference to the neutral Powers, whose conditi ons 
‘ are not nearly so advantageous to you as those I am ready to grant.”’ 

‘The Emperor of Austria, not suspecting any reservation, and not 
knowing that the Queen had refused her consent to these proposals, 
which, though agreed to by her Government, were suggested b 
Persigny ev idently to give his master the opportunity of outbidding 
us, and making Francis Joseph think that he was thrown over b 
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England and Prussia, accepted the offer, and peace was instantly con- 
cluded. 

‘Louis Napoleon in his speech to the Senate and Chamber, who 
waited upon him at St. Cloud, acknowledged fairly that he could not 
have taken the fortresses, if at all, without too great a sacrifice of life, and 
also that it would have entailed a general war and revolution all over 
Europe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 201.) 


The Emperor Napoleon had been led to believe that Lord 
Derby’s Government was irreconcileably hostile to the libera- 
tion of Italy, and to the French Government which had 
resolved to effect it, as far as concerned North Italy, for the 
Emperor’s schemes as to the rest of the Peninsula were vague 
and impracticable. Hence acoolness had sprung up between 
Louis Napoleon and his old friend Lord Malmesbury. Some 
years afterwards (in 1861), being in France, Lord Malmes- 
bury requested an audience of his Majesty, at which he 
explained that the policy of England had been strictly 
neutral, and that, in point of fact, her remonstrance had 
prevented Prussia and the German States from joining 
Austria when the French and their allies crossed the Ticino. 
The Emperor admitted that he was not aware of it, but he 
was out of humour with England, and railed at Lord 
Palmerston’s preparations of defence. In fact, the relations 
of the two countries were not improved by the change of 
Ministry. The cession of Savoy and Nice was regarded here 
as a base, underhand transaction; Lord John Russell declared 
in the House of Commons that he would not sacrifice the 
alliance of the rest of Europe for the sake of France, and 
Persigny, who had been the dme damnée of Lord Palmerston 
the year before, now abused him as loudly as he had abused 
his predecessors in office. He even behaved ill to Lady 
Palmerston in Countess Apponyi’s house. 

Lord Malmesbury’s official connexion with the Foreign 
Ofiice ended with the fall of the second Derby Administration. 
Upon the return of the Conservatives to office in 1866, he 
declined so laborious an office, and accepted that of Lord 
Privy Seal; and on the withdrawal of Lord Derby he became 
the leader of his party in the House of Lords. The account 
he gives us of the distracted councils of the Cabinets of 1866, 
when the Tories turned Reformers, and introduced the most 
democratic measure ever proposed to Parliament, is extremely 
curious and amusing, but our limits forbid us to enter upon 
the tangled web of domestic politics, and we shall confine 
ourselves to those passages of this interesting work which 
complete the narrative of his relations with the Emperor 
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Napoleon. They met again in the spring of 1870, when the 
plébiscite had just been repeated to confirm the liberalised 
constitution under the Ollivier Ministry. Lord Malmesbury 
dined at the Tuileries on May 19. 


‘ After dinner the Emperor invited the men to the smoking-room, 
where he took me aside, and I had a remarkable conversation with 
him. I naturally began by congratulating him on his plcbiscite, which 
was just counted up, but I found that he was not satisfied, as some 50,000 
of the army had voted “ Non.” He, however, explained that this had 
taken place in certain special barracks where the officers were un- 
popular and the recruits numerous, and that 300,000 soldiers had 
voted forhim. This immediately struck me as strange, for I imagined 
his army was in numbers 600,000, and I made the remark, to which 
he gave no reply, but looked suddenly very grave and absent. He 
observed later that Europe appeared to be tranquil, and it was evident 
to me that at that moment he had no idea of the coming hurricane, 
which suddenly broke out the first week of the following July. 

‘ His tone was altogether more sedate and quiet than I found him 
formerly employing. No speculative and hypothetical cases were dis- 
eussed by him, and I feel sure that not a thought of the impending idea 
of « Hohenzollern being a candidate for the Spanish throne had crossed 
his mind. Count Bismarck had kept it a profound secret, and that 
very deep secrecy and sudden surprise is the strongest proof of his 
intention to force a quarrel upon France. The Emperor did not con- 
ceal, in his conversation with me, his disappointment in regard to Italy, 
which had become free, and then was under one sovereign; and 
he recognised that a great number of his own subjects considered that 
he had committed a terrible political error in being the cause of creating 
a strong and growing kingdom on the very frontier of France and in 
the Mediterranean.’ (Vol. ii. p. 414.) 


Within two months from this interview war was declared, 
and the Duc de Gramont, whose mismanagement at the 
provocations of Prussia under Bismarck must always be 
cited as the most incapable diplomacy on record, gave the 
following account of that event to Lord Malmesbury :— 
‘The Hohenzollern candidateship to the throne of Spain was aban- 
doned, and he declared that the Emperor was decidedly disposed to 
accept this renouncement and to patch up the quarrel, and turn this 
result into a diplomatic success, but his Ministers had avoided no 
opportunity of publishing the insult to France, and the Press stirred 
the anger and vanity of the public to a pitch of madness, but none 
had taken advantage of this characteristic temper of the Emperor. 
Before the final resolve to declare war the Emperor, Empress, and 
Ministers went to St. Cloud. After some discussion Gramont told me 
that the Empress, a high-spirited and impressionable woman, made a 
strong and most excited address, declaring that “ war was inevitable if 
“the honour of France was to be sustained.” She was immediately 
followed by Marshal Le Beeuf, who, in the most violent tone, threw 
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down his portfolio and swore that if war was not declared he would 
give it up and renounce his military rank. The Emperor gave way, 
and Gramont went straight to the Chamber to announce the fatal 
news. 

‘Such was his account to me of the most mcmentous transaction 
which has occurred in Europe since 1815. In it I do not see in the 
Emperor the same man who, with so much caution and preparation, 
bided his time before he attacked Austria iu Italy in 1859, and who 
with such rare perseverance after years of failure and prison raised 
himself to what appeared to the world an impossible throne. I attribute 
this change in the Emperor, first, to his broken health and acute suffer - 
ings, and the loss of the character of mind, which had been weakened 
and diluted since he renounced his perscnal rule for the advice of 
responsible Ministers.’ 


On May 20, 1872, the ex-Emperor landed at Dover, where 
he was touched by the kindly and respectful reception he 
met with from the English people, and on the following day 
Lord Malmesbury visited him at Chislehurst. 


‘ After a few minutes he came into the room alone, and with that 
remarkable smile which could light up his dark countenance he shook 
me heartily by the hand. I confess that I was never more moved. 
His quiet and calm dignity and absence of all nervousness and irrita- 
bility were the grandest examples of human moral courage that the 
severest Stoic could have imagined. I felt overpowered by the position. 
All the past rushed to my memory: our youth together at Rome in 
1829, his dreams of power at that time, his subsequent desperate 
attempts to obtain it; his prisons, where I found him still sanguine and 
unchanged ; his wonderful escape from Ham, and his residence in 
London, where, in the riots of 1848, he acted the special constable like 
any Englishman. His election as President by millions in France in 
1850; his farther one by millions to the Imperial Crown ; the part I had 
myself acted as an English Minister in that event, which had realised all 
his early dreams; the glory of his reign of twenty years over France, 
which he had enriched beyond belief, and adorned beyond all other 
countries and capitals; his liberation of Italy—all these memories 
crowded upon me as the man stood before me whose race had been so 
successful and romantic, now without a crown, without an army, 
without a country or an inch of ground which he could call his own, 
except the house he hired in an English village. I must have shown, 
for I could not conceal, what I felt, as, again shaking my hand, he said : 
“A la guerre comme i la guerre. C’est bien bon de venir me voir.” 
In a quiet natural way he then praised the kindness of the Germans at 
Wilhelmshihe; nor did a single complaint escape him during our 
conversation. Ile said he had been trompé as to the force and pre- 
paration of his army, but without mentioning names; nor did he abuse 
any one, until I mentioned General Trochu, who deserted the Empress, 
whom he had sworn to defend, and gave Paris up to the mob, when 
the Emperor remarked, “ Ah! voila un dréle.” During half an hour 
he conversed with me as calmly as in the best days of his life, with a 
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dignity and resignation which might be that of a fatalist, but could 


hardly be obtained from any other creed; and when I left him that 
was, not for the first time, my impression. 


‘When I saw him again in 18711 found him much more depressed 
at the destruction of Paris, and at the anarchy prevailing over France, 
than he was at his own misfortunes; and that the Communists should 
have committed such horrors in the presence of their enemies, the 


Prussian armies, appeared to him the very acme of humiliation and of 
national infamy. 


‘On January 9, 1875, he died in the presence of the Empress, who 
never left him, released from the storms of a fitful existence, from in- 
tense physical suffering, and saved from knowing the loss of his only 
son, whose fate she was soon destined to deplore alone.’ 


No doubt there was enough in the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, and in the dignity with which the Emperor bore 
his lost fortunes, to awaken these touching sentiments in 
the heart of an old—a lifelong—friend. But history pro- 
nounces a sterner judgement. The Second Empire was 
brought about by deceit and violence; it was an epoch of 
despotic administration and profligate expenditure, which 
extinguished in France the very sense and capacity for con- 
stitutional freedom ; and it ended by calamities far greater 
to the nation that bore them than to the man who caused 
them. On this, and on many other political topics, it is 
natural that we should differ from Lord Malmesbury, who 
has played for so many years a distinguished véle in the 
party whose views are generally opposed to our own. But 
we wish to part on the best possible terms from a writer to 
whom we are indebted for so agreeable and instructive a 
publication. Lord Malmesbury writes entirely without affec- 
tation, without prejudice, and without passion. He remains 
what he has always been—a staunch member of the Tory 
party. He has taken the course in politics which he con- 
ceives to be most consistent with the principles of his 
friends and the welfare of the nation; but the social rela- 
tions he has maintained through life with men of various 
opinions, and the tone in which he generally speaks of his 
political antagonists, show that on the great questions that 
affect the dignity: and welfare of England men are less 
widely divided than they are apt to imagine, when they are 
governed by the sentiments of a gentleman and a patriot. 
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Art. V.—1. Vingt Années de République Parlementaire av 
Dix-septieme Siecle: Jean de Witt, Grand Pensionnaire de 
Hollande. Par M. Anrontn Lerivre-Ponratis. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris: 1884. 

2. History of the Administration of John de Witt, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. By James GepprEs. Vol. I. 1623- 
1654. S8vo. London: 1879. 


HE recent death of the Prince of Orange and the imminent 
extinction, in the direct male line, of a family which 
through so many centuries has been the crown and keystone 
of the arch of Dutch independence, give a peculiar interest 
to the opportune publication of a Life of John de Witt, the 
central figure in the struggles of the seventeenth century, 
who rose to power on the crest of the great republican wave, 
and whose tragical death marked an important epoch in the 
constitutional history of his country. It is some five years 
since Mr. Geddes issued the first volume of a work on this 
subject ; a work of great labour and research, but utterly 
wanting in proportion, and written in such a strained and 
contorted language, that it is not surprising that the author 
has not been encouraged to continue his task. We must, 
however, regret this; for, notwithstanding its clumsiness of 
manner, it has a real historical value, and, so far as it goes, 
forms a useful commentary on the later work of M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis. This is drawn almost entirely from original sources, 
letters or other documents, private or public, to which the 
author has had access in Holland or in France, and which he 
has examined with an industry and completeness worthy of our 
warm acknowledgements. One important point, indeed, he 
has unfortunately neglected. He would almost seem to have 
forgotten that in affairs, whether civil or naval, in which 
English diplomatists or English admirals bore a large part, 
there was a possibility that English books and English re- 
cords might contain some important matter tending to con- 
firm, to modify, or to confute views derived solely from the 
study of Dutch or French writers. His references to English 
published works are but few, and references to English MSS. 
are altogether wanting. He has thus been led into occasional 
mistakes as to fact, and more often, perhaps, as to inference. 
Another point to which we are compelled to call attention 
as seriously detracting from the value of the work, is the 
extreme inaccuracy with which statements involving figures 
have been printed. No reliance can be placed on any of 
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them. If they are references, the pages are wrongly num- 
bered, as in vol. i. p. 151 n., where a reference to ‘ Thurloe’s 
‘State Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 569, 570, is printed 269, 270; 
if sums of money, the amount is wrongly given, as in vol. i. 
p- 359, where 24,000 ‘ tonnes d’or’ is printed instead of 24. 
Dates are the worst, and give rise to a chronological con- 
fusion which is at once grotesque and embarrassing. Some 
of these may be mere typographical errors, such as 1633 
(i. 227 n.), or 1653 (i. 229 n.), both for 1655; but it can 
scarcely be the printer’s fault that Tromp’s death in August 
is announced in a letter dated 15th April, 1653 (i. 147 n.) ; 
that the reply to a letter dated 29th February is dated 
25th February, 1672 (ii. 254 n.); or that a date is given 
8-19 July (ii. 465 ”.). Mistakes of this kind are much too 
frequent, and tend to make the study of the work both diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory, for it is not always possible for the 
reader to correct them. It is a point to which we would 
earnestly beg the author’s attention before the book runs to 
a second edition. 

According to the date adopted by M. Lefévre-Pontalis, John 
de Witt was born at Dordrecht on September 24, 1625, 
though Mr. Geddes prefers the statement inscribed in the 
records of the University of Leyden, that in October, 1641, 
he was eighteen years old, and dates his birth in 1623. For 
several generations his family had ranked as distinguished 
citizens of Dordrecht; his father, Jacob de Witt, was six 
several times re-elected burgomaster of that town, was its 
deputy in the States of Holland, which he represented in the 
States General; in 1644 was ambassador of the United Pro- 
vinces in Sweden, and was still there when, early in 1645, he 
received news of the death of his wife, the mother of John, 
of another son Cornelis, two years older, and of two daughters. 
The two brothers had by that time finished their studies at 
Leyden, and in the following October left home for a tour 
through France and England. This extended over a period 
of ne: arly two years, the greatest part of which was spent in 
France—not all, indeed, in mere pleasure; for at Angers, 
where they arrived just six weeks after leaving Dordrecht, 
they remained three months, and graduated as Doctors ‘in 
Law. After travelling through the south of France, they re- 
turned to Paris in October 1646, and in May 1647 crossed 
over to England, where they stayed little more than six 


* We give the dates throughout in continental, or New Style, unless 
otherwise | noted, 
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weeks; during which, in London, they ‘saw both the Houses 
‘of Parliament, the tombs at Westminster, the Tower with 
‘ the animals, and the beautiful tapestry ;’ on June 14 they 
‘ began a small tour through the country,’ visiting Hampton 
Court and Windsor; Basingstoke, and ‘ saw in passing the 
‘ruins of Basing House; ’ Salisbury, and ‘saw on the way 
* Stonehenge, a place where a great many large stones, very 
‘old, are standing in the ground, with some others laid 
‘across above them.’ They went on to Bristol, returning 
hy Bath, where John ‘had a bath three times;’ through 
Marlborough ‘to Sir John St. John’s, a gentleman dwelling 
at the mansion at Lidiard, who showed us much courtesy, 
and we shot a stag in his park ;’ to Oxford, ‘ where we saw 
almost all the colleges and the library, which is very beauti- 
‘ful;’ and so back to London. On July 23 they were at 
(;ravesend, whence they took ship for Holland. The journal 
of the tour, kept by John, is extremely meagre, and is in 
fact little more than a note of places visited and expenses ; 
but is not without interest, as indicating a stage in the 
education of the two young men whose future career is an 
important chapter in the history of the two countries. 

Very shortly after their return the brothers were sworn in 
is advocates in Holland, and Cornelis was appointed to a 
minor magistracy in Dordrecht. John appears to have de- 
voted the next two years to the practice of law at the Hague, 
ind to have occupied much of his leisure with the study of 
inathematics, and more especially of the then novel co-ordi- 
nate geometry, on which he contributed a paper to a collection 
published in 1659 by Francis Schooten, professor of mathe- 
matics at Leyden.* As well as mathematical treatises, John 
ie Witt is said to have written verse; and a translation into 
Dutch of Corneille’s ‘ Horace’ has been attributed to him. 
Mr. Geddes inclines to the opinion that the translator was a 
lifferent man of the same name. M. Lefévre-Pontalis will 
ot agree to this, though he admits that the translation does 
ot do much honour to John de Witt’s poetical genius, 
idding, as an excuse— 


* 


Ile never had leisure to perfect himself in writing poetry, nor even to 





* The title of this essay is ‘ Johannis de Witt Elementa curvarum 

linearum, edita opera Francisci 4’ Schooten;’ and the preface—in 

hich he speaks of it as the work of former days when he had leisure 
fr such studies, and says he should like to make it more perfect, if 
,on'y more important business would permit—is dated at the Hague, 
Oztober 8, 1658. 
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cultivate in prose the elegance in which his letters, public or private, 
are commonly deficient. He was ignorant of the art of polishing o» 
adorning his style, or of decking it out with those artistic turns familian 
to his contemporaries. . . . Neither his letters nor his other writings 
contribute to give him any literary reputation.’ 

But this, as it appears to us, is strong evidence against his 
having published a volume of verse in his youth; for, how- 
ever bad the verse may be, a man can scarcely have seriously 
given himself up to its composition without acquiring the 
taste and the habit of attending to the choice of his words 
and the construction of his sentences. But however this may 
have been, it is quite certain that up to the autumn of 1650, 
when he was at least twenty-five years of age, and possibly 
twenty-seven, John de Witt had taken no active part in 
public affairs, and that he was called to it by the exigencies 
of the times and by the endeavour of the Prince of Orange 
to maintain and extend his authority as Stadtholder. 

Ever since the first achievement of the independence of 
the Provinces, there had been a jealousy between the two 
parties of the State; it had been found impossible to assign 
constitutional limits to the authority of the princes, and the 
Republicans suspected them, with or without reason, of a 
wish to extend their power beyond that of the chief magis+ 
trate. There were thus frequent disagreements and struggles, 
which at times became very bitter, and in 1619 had cul- 
minated in the victory of the Prince’s faction and in the 
execution of Barneveld, whose story has been so well told 
by Mr. Motley. Maurice’s brother and successor, Frederick 
Henry, had governed the Dutch people and commanded the 
Dutch armies during the last twenty years of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Under his rule, at once gentle and firm, the 
violence of parties had been checked, and in face of the 
general danger the necessity of concord and of submission 
to military rule had been admitted. But when, in 1647, 
Frederick Henry died, and was succeeded by his son, William 
II., who had already been elected to the survivance of his 
offices, the necessity for submission on the one hand, the 
calm and judicious exercise of power on the other, came to 
an end. 

The young prince’s sister had married the Elector of 
Brandenburg; he himself had married Mary, the daughter 
of Charles I. of England and niece of Louis XIII. of France. 
The princess, born in November, 1631, was still little more 
than a child, with a child’s ambition: daughter of kings on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, she wished that her 
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husband should be also a king; should be free from the re- 
straints of a democratic form of government, and be able to 
carry the whole resources of his kingdom to the assistance 
of her persecuted father. Nor was the prince unwilling. 
The stringent limitation of his authority by the States 
General was distasteful to him ; their determination to main- 
tain the Peace of Munster took away from him the oppor- 
tunity of military glory, and their resolution to reduce the 
army to a minimum deprived him at once of the semblance 
and the reality of power. On this point the States of 
Holland were firm. They contributed more than half the 
expenditure of the Confederation ; the cost of the army on a 
war footing caused them an annual deficit of eight million 
gulden, or, in round numbers, about 650,000l. sterling; 
and this army was, from the point of view of their foreign 
policy, useless, and of their domestic policy, dangerous. Be- 
tween the young Stadtholder on the one side, and the States 
General on the other, there was thus a dispute of continually 
increasing bitterness. It was on Holland that the struggle, as 
the burden, principally fell; for the States of the other Pro- 
vinces were not unwilling to support the Prince, whose family 
they loved, against the States of Holland, whose predominance 
they feared. Nevertheless, after long and angry disputes, 
Holland carried its point ; the army was reduced from 60,000 
men to rather less than 30,000; and, asa measure of precau- 
tion, a resolution was passed, on July 27, 1650, that neither 
the Stadtholder nor the States General could interfere with 
or control the councils of the several towns without their own 
consent. 

This brought matters to a climax. On July 30 the Prince, 
on the pretence of conferring with them as to the crisis, 
had six of the principal members of the States of Holland 
separately arrested; and at the same time, by a sudden 
attack with the troops at his command, he attempted to 
seize on Amsterdam, which had taken a very prominent 
share in the resolutions against him. In the darkness of 
the night, however, the soldiers lost their way, the surprise 
failed, and the attempt was rendered impossible. Nego- 
tiations were entered into, and the town, doubtful of sup- 
port, agreed to admit the Prince, but not his army. The 
semblance of concord was patched up, and, after a cap- 
tivity of three weeks, the six imprisoned members were re- 
leased. 

The truce, however, was but a hollow pretence; the two 
parties were only waiting for some opportunity which they 
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might turn to their own advantage. It came to the States 
of Holland in a most unexpected but decisive manner. On 
October 27 the Prince of Orange was feverish and indis- 
posed; on the 29th his illness was recognised to be small- 
pox; and on November 6 he died, at the early age of 
twenty-four. His son, the future William III. of the 
United Provinces, and, later on, of England, was not born 
tili eight days afterwards, November 14. For the time 
being, the power of the Prince’s party was completely 
broken. The name of Loevestein, where the six members 
had been imprisoned, was a rallying cry for all opponents ; 
and the extremity of the danger from which they had 
escaped rendered it little likely that they would neglect 
their advantage. ‘These fellows ’—wrote the French Am- 
bassador on November 23—‘ show that they mean to profit 
‘by the occasion, and to assume the government to them- 
‘ selves ;? and so generally was this understood that Milton, 
then Latin Secretary to the Council of State, addressed to 
the States General his emphatic felicitations on the oppor- 
tune death of the Stadtholder. 

Their advantage was intensified by the divisions in the 
House of Nassau. The little baby was exceedingly frail: 
was doubted whether it could live; and its mother and 
erandmother fought bitterly as to who was its natural 
cuardian. They united only in their common hostility to 
the Count of Nassau, Stadtholder of Friesland and Grénin- 
gen, a soldier of distinction during the war, commander of 
the army under the late Prince, and leader of the attempt 
against Amsterdam; but whom the Princesses now con- 
sidered rather as a rival than a defender of the young head 
of the house. The course of the opposition was thus easy, 
and they were able to carry out their determination not to 
permit the government to pass into the hands of a regent 
as though it descended to the Prince by hereditary right. 
The several States, including those of Zealand, which had 
always been most loyal to the Prince’s cause, and many of 
the towns, declared the powers exercised by the late Prince 
to have lapsed ; and before the $ Stadtholdership was declared 
vacant, it was shorn of all its high privileges; whilst, to 
complete the constitutional change thus effected, the States 
of Holland summoned a Grand Assembly of the Contedera- 
tion to meet at the Hague in January, 1651. 

'To the great bulk of the people the question at issue 
appeared to be between popular independence or a personal 
government tending to become monarchical. ‘To those who 
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understood the situation, it was something very different : 
it was whether the United Provinces should be one republic 
governed by the States General, and by the Stadtholder wield- 
img their executive power, or whether they should be a mere 
congeries of petty republics, confederated indeed for some 
purposes, but remaining, for the most part, sovereign states, 
independent of each other. This last was the view favoured 
in Holland, which by its wealth, and its large contributions 
to the expenditure of the Confederation, might well claim a 
deciding voice in all public matters, but which had only one 
vote in the States General, and was on exactly the same 
footing as the poorest or least important Province. To the 
nation at large the question was represented as the struggle 
for liberty against the tyrannical usurpation of the Princes 
of Orange. By the leaders of the movement in Holland 
it was understood to be the struggle for the dominance 
of their own State; and in the infancy of the prince, by 
the discord between the two dowager princesses and the 
younger branches of the family, and by a judicious mixture 
of plausible appeals to the love of independence and of 
implied threats of breaking up the Confederation, they were 
able, for the time being, to succeed in their endeavours, 
and to abolish the office of Stadtholder, together with those 
of Captain and Admiral-General, which had hitherto con- 
centrated all the executive power in the hands of one 
man. 

A great constitutional change, a revolution in fact, was 
thus accomplished, and happily without either riot or blood- 
shed. The Orange party, disorganised and without a head, 
could do nothing but submit. Of the victors, the leaders 
were the six deputies whom William II., in attempting his 
coup d état, had judiciously thrown into prison; and foremost 
amongst these was Jacob de Witt, father of the two young 
lawyers Cornelis and John, who, as a necessary consequence 
of success, were now thrust into prominent positions by the 
new government. On December 21, 1650, John was ap- 
pointed Pensionary of Dordrecht, in which capacity he 
represented the town in the States of Holland, and would 
seem to have at once won the good opinion of his colleagues ; 
so much so, that when, in April 1651, it was determined to 
send a special deputation to the States of Zealand to dis- 
suade them from proposing a Captain-General, he was 
nominated a member of it, and appears to have acted as 
its secretary. 

For eight months the Great Assembly of the States sat, 
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discussed, and, willingly or unwillingly, agreed to these 
weighty constitutional changes, the understanding of which 
is the key to the history of the United Provinces for the 
next twenty years. The reduction of the army was doubt- 
less a measure of financial necessity, though carried to 
excess in conformity with party prejudices; but the resolu- 
tion not to appoint a Captain-General broke up the force, 
small as it already was, into a number of petty independent 
contingents, whose unification at any time was rendered 
extremely difficult. Holland’s was the largest, amounting 
to nearly half of the whole; those of the other Provinces 
were in proportion to the sums paid, but each was subject 
only to the particular Province which paid it; by the civil 
authorities of that Province the officers were appointed ; 
to them they swore allegiance; and without their consent 
troops could not be moved in the Province, and still less 
out of it. Similarly with the navy. The larger part, paid 
by Holland, was subject to the States of Holland alone; 
but the rest, owing allegiance only to the States of their 
own Province, formed a fleet which might, or, according to 
circumstances, might not, act as one united whole. War 
could not be declared, peace could not be made, without the 
unanimous vote of the States General; nor had the repre- 
sentatives freedom to vote on any special motion without a 
direct and special authorisation from the States of their 
several Provinces. In doing away with the overshadowing 
offices of Stadtholder and Captain-General, the object of 
the statesmen of Holland was undoubtedly to secure for 
themselves the virtual rule of the Confederation. The result 
was rather the resolving it once again into its component 
parts, putting serious obstacles in the way of any united 
action, and offering the republic a prey to intestine strife 
and foreign aggression. 

The collapse of the Orange party as a power in the State 
seemed, however, to augur well for the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Commonwealth of England. 
These had, indeed, been severely strained since victory in 
the Civil War had declared for the Parliament. The late 
prince, influenced by his wife, the Princess Royal of England, 
would willingly have given active support to the king’s cause; 
and though he had not been able to do so, still, from the 
very first, the Dutch ports had been bases of royalist opera- 
tions. It was from them that supplies of arms and money 
had been sent over. It was from them that, in February 


1645, the Queen had sailed ‘ in a States’ man-of-war assigned 
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‘by the Prince of Orange, with others for her convoy,’ 
bringing for the king ‘a good quantity of ammunition and 
‘arms,’ which Batten had rudely forbidden her to land. It 
was to them that, in 1648, this same Batten and his brother 
officers carried over a considerable pari of the fleet, in revolt 
against the military command which was being forced on 
them; and it was again from Dutch ports that Prince 
Rupert’s privateers had fitted out, or to them that they had 
brought in their prizes. Though no active assistance had 
been rendered, the whole English policy of the States 
General, as controlled by the Princes of Orange, had been 
in favour of the royalists. This was now suddenly changed, 
a fact which the royalists were quicker to mark than the 
Parliament. The royalist cruisers, pirates rather than men- 
of-war, at once included Dutch merchant ships in the list of 
lawful spoil, and from their stronghold in the Scilly Islands 
inflicted severe loss on Dutch commerce. It was to put a stop 
to these depredations that Tromp was sent, with a powerful 
squadron, to the entrance of the Channel. The Council of 
State suspected that he proposed to attack the marauders in 
their lair, possibly to take possession of the Scilly Islands ; 
a contingency which Blake, then commanding in the Irish 
Seas, was ordered to prevent. Whatever instructions had 
been given to Tromp, we may conclude that they did not go 
the length of directing any action distinctly hostile to the 
Parliamentary fleet; and he returned to his own country 
without any further achievement than that of having 
roused the suspicion and the jealousy of the English Go- 
vernment. 

It was just before this that the Council of State had 
determined on sending a special embassy to the States 
General. On a previous occasion the Prince of Orange had 
refused to receive one; but it was now more than ever 
necessary that there should be a distinct understanding 
between the two countries; and there were strong hopes 
that a common republicanism and a common Protestantism 
might bring them into a very close alliance. On the other 
hand, there were many grievances on both sides. From an 
English point of view, the conduct of the Dutch in the East 
Indies had been for many years hostile and aggressive; the 
commercial treaties had been violated, and no redress had 
ever been made for the ‘ Massacre of Amboyna,’ thirty years 
before; the murder of Doreslaus in May 1649, and the 
equipment of Prince Rupert’s cruisers, though committed 
by Englishmen, had been connived at, if not directly sanc- 
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tioned by the Dutch Government; and though that had 
been happily changed, it was still desirable to obtain secu- 
rity against the recurrence of such injuries. On the part 
of the Dutch it was alleged that their fishing had been 
interfered with, their fishing vessels illegally seized, and 
that many piracies, under the name of reprisals, had been 
committed. No doubt much might be said for and against 
the various claims on both sides. The Massacre of Amboyna 
seems now the most serious ; but that it was not so considered 
then is proved by the fact that it had been left standing over 
for thirty years, and that the compensation ultimately agreed 
on was of very trifling amount. All the alleged grievances 
might, and probably would, have been arranged, had there 
not been at bottom another and more serious difficulty—the 
commercial rivalry, which was felt not in the East only, but 
all over the world ; and which, with the rapid development of 
the trade of both nations, was becoming every day more 
and more keen. The real problem before the diplomatists 
on each side was how to convert this rivalry from a mutual 
danger into a mutual advantage; and it proved to be one 
which they were not at that time able to solve. 

The ambassadors, Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and Walter Strickland, for- 
merly Resident at the Hague, with their secretary, Thurloe, 
and a brilliant and numerous train, made a formal entry into 
the Hague and had a ceremonial audience of the States 
General on March 530, 1651, when commissioners were ap- 
pointed to conduct the negotiation, which was doomed to 
drag through a weary three months, and to be broken off 
without any satisfactory result. The circumstances attend- 
ing this, however, M. Lefévre-Pontalis appears to have 
misunderstood. He says: 





‘Puffed up by their success in overthrowing royalty, the English 
Government had given way to the temptings of inordinate ambition. 
The Parliamentary ambassadors were charged with the obtaining the 
consent of the States General to the union of the two countries under 
the authority of one common Grand Council, which should hold its 
sittings in England. This was equivalent to demanding of the United 
Provinces the sacrifice of their independence by subjecting themselves 
to the will of the stronger State. The association of one great, compact, 
and united republic with a confederation of provinces, having each its 
own separate government, would be a very leonine sort of partnership, 
in which England would have everything to gain, the United Provinces 
everything to lose. With one accord, therefore, the States General 
rejected a proposition which would have reduced the republic to ser- 
vitude, or at least to vassalage. The imperious demand for the banish- 
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ment from Dutch territories of the English princes and their followers, 
was received with no greater favour ; and the Parliament began to be 
irritated at not being able to dictate its orders.’ 


For all this, M. Lefévre-Pontalis cites no authorities, nor, 
indeed, can he have any, except such as rest on mere fancy 
or on popular report; though Mr. Geddes, equally without 
authority, surmises that, in general terms, the object of the 
ambassadors ‘was to propose, in all honesty, a complete 
* coalescing of the two republics.’ That a French writer, 
systematically ignoring English authorities, should relate as 
fact this singular figment of imagination, is, perhaps, not to 
be wondered at; but Mr. Geddes, who has consulted the 
English records, and refers directly to the official narrative 
of the embassy, would almost seem to have deliberately pre- 
ferred speculation to the evidence which he might have found 
had he looked farther. For, in fact, the evidence on this 
point is unusually clear, and establishes beyond a doubt that 
no such proposition as that detailed by M. Lefévre-Pontalis 
was even mooted by St. John or Strickland. To prove a 
negative is proverbially difficult: we are in the happy posi- 
tion of being able to accomplish that difficulty. It is not 
merely that the proposal actually made is on record, the 
wording of which is distinct enough * without any mention of 
such a union as M. Lefévre-Pontalis describes, or of that 
coalescing which Mr. Geddes speaks of; it is rather that we 
have the positive assertion of the Dutch Commissioners some 
two years later, when the war was raging violently and 
another negotiation was being carried on in London. Such 
a proposition was then put forward, and on the part of 
England it was declared that— 

‘this State is willing to expect the [necessary] security by uniting 
both States together in such manner as they may become one people 
and commonwealth for the good of both. . . . The whole so united to 
be under one supreme power, to consist of persons of both nations, 
according as shall be agreed upon, and to have and enjoy the like 
privileges and freedom in respect of habitations, possessions, trade, ports, 
fishing, and all other advantages whatsoever, in each other’s countries 
as natives, without any difference or distinction.’ ¢ 

To which the Dutch Commissioners replicd, 


‘that the proposition in such terms was unexpected, they having never 
I ’ y oD 


* A brief narrative of the Treaty at the Hague . . . begun upon 
the 20 March, 1650 [O.S.], and continued until the 20 June, 1651, 
and then broke off re infecté. Foreign Office Records, Holland, 218. 
It is referred to by Mr. Geddes, p. 163. 

{ July 21, 25 (O.S.), 1653; Holland, 214. 
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seen nor heard in any of the propositions and conferences of former 
times the least mention of a coalition or mixture of the several 


sovereignties ;’ and they were ‘ fully persuaded that such imaginations 
had never been in the thoughts of either.’ * 


Now this proposition, so made and so refused in the summer 
of 1653, is certainly included in the more comprehensive one 
which M. Lefévre-Pontalis attributes to St. John in the 
spring of 1651; and the affirmation of the Dutch Commis- 
sioners that such a proposition had never been heard of 
before, nor even imagined, may be held to be absolutely 
conclusive. 

St. John’s proposal did, however, include ‘a more strict 
‘ and intimate alliance and union ’ between the two countries ; 
and this, being referred by the commissioners to the States 
General, was received by them with ambiguous and protracted 
delays. They wished to be told the details of this ‘more 
‘ intimate union,’ and St. John would only reply that it was 
needless to go into details unless they were agreed on |the 
general proposition. The States General were unwilling to 
give a categorical answer to this; they were afraid lest ‘ the 
‘ intimate alliance’ might involve them in active war against 
the king in Scotland, and they wished to see how ‘ the Scotch 
‘mist’ would end. They separated for Easter, and prolonged 
the recess to nearly double the usual length in order, as they 
said, to consult the several Provinces and towns.+ At length, 
after a month’s delay, the States General accepted St. John’s 
proposition, which he then elaborated into a proposal, ‘ that 
* the two commonwealths may be confederated friends, joined 
‘and allied together for the defence and preservation of the 
‘liberty and freedom of the people of each.’ To this the 
States General would not or could not give any answer. The 
necessity of again consulting the towns was their excuse. 
Wearied out with the delays, the Parliament ordered the am- 
bassadors to return; and, though they afterwards gave forty 
days’ extension of the time, nothing was accomplished, and 
the embassy embarked for England on June 530. 

This is, in brief, the history of the diplomatic part of the 


» July 27 | 1658, ibid. 
August 6 

+ Mr. Geddes says that St. John ‘insinuates* this, As St. John, or 
his secretary Thurloe for him, states it in plain and positive language 
as a thing of which he had personal knowledge, Mr. Geddes’s use of 
the word ‘ insinuates’ is not one warranted by the dictionary or by 
custom. 
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embassy. It is, however, not to be doubted that the personal 
part had an almost equal share in the failure of the negotia- 
tion. From the very first the populace of the Hague con- 
ceived an ill-will to the gentlemen of the embassy. This is 
said to have sprung out of the English custom of wearing 
the sword in the streets, which gave the idea that they were 
afraid ;* and the English royalists, noticing this, egged the 
street boys on to insult them. That the populace did offer 
insults to the Embassy is thus admitted; but the insults 
principally complained of were offered by royalists of high 
position ; and notably by Prince Edward,+ who, with abusive 
language, knocked St. John’s hat off in the public street and 
in the presence of the Duke of York, ordering him to respect 
the son and brother of his king. St. John drew his sword ; 
both parties did the same; and there was the immediate 
prospect of a set combat, when the populace intervened, 
overwhelmed the ambassador’s followers, and compelled them 
to seek safety in hasty flight.t It was said that it was the Duke 
of York who knocked off St. John’s hat; it was certain that 
he was in the fray and approved of the conduct of his fol- 
lowers. The States General sent complimentary apologies 
to the ambassadors, and privately requested the Duke to leave 
the town. He did so, but only for a short time. He pre- 
sently returned; and, with his sister, with an imposing suite 
and a train of the mob, used to ride daily past the ambas- 
sador’s house, staring at it in an insolent manner, which the 
train understood as an incentive to break the windows; but, 
beyond compliments and apologies to St. John, or a meek 
request to the Princess Royal to keep her attendants in order, 
no redress for these outrages and insults could be obtained. 
It was rumoured that St. John would meet with the same 
fate as Doresiaus or Ascham; and though this was falsified 
by the event, it is impossible to say that it was not based on 
royalist intentions; if so, the ambassador owed his safety 
neither to scruples on the part of the would-be assassins, nor 
to the watchful care of the Dutch authorities, but only to his 
own guards and the swords of his retainers. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at if his sympathies were not enlisted 
in the cause of the Dutch; if his report was not too favour- 
able to them; or if the Parliament, having failed to win 
them to a close alliance or confederation, stood strictly on 





* Tideman, ‘ De Zee betwist,’ p. 38. 
t+ Son of the Queen of Bohemia, and brother of Prince Rupert. 
} Basnage, ‘ Annales des Provinces-Unies,’ vol. i. p. 215. 
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their own rights and interest, and passed the celebrated 
Navigation Act, October 9-19, 1651. 

This at once put an end to a very lucrative branch of the 
Dutch carrying trade; and the Dutch, who felt the injury, 
not unnaturally thought and said at the time, as their his- 
torians still say, that the Act was passed in a spirit of revenge 
because they had refused St. John’s proffer of alliance: ‘an 
‘ evidence,’ says M. Lefévre-Pontalis, ‘of the arrogant and 

‘ aggressive policy of the English Government.’ It is, how- 
ever, matter of history that the principle of the Act had been 
recognised in England as far back as the time of Richard IL., 
when, in 1382, a very similar measure was enacted as a 
means of reviving the maritime strength of the country. In 
the time of Henry VII. the idea again came prominently into 
notice, and the importation of certain commodities named 
had been prohibited, except in English ships manned by 
English seamen, This was repeated in the early part of 
Eliza beth’s reign ; and all through the first half of the seven- 
teenth century the feeling of ‘the commercial classes was 
loudly expressed in favour of still more rigid clauses. In 
1624 the merchants of London had petitioned that the 
export of herrings in foreign bottoms might be forbidden : 
in 1646, the Prohibitory Act had forbidden all exports in 
foreign ‘ships from any of the ports of America; and this, 
in 1650, was extended also to imports unless with a licence. 
The Navigation Act of 1651 was thus the natural sequence 
of a course of legislation extending over two centuries and 
a half; it must have followed even if there had been no 
mission to the States General; and nothing could have pre- 
vented the ships of the United Provinces being included in 
its restrictions except the ‘more intimate union’ which 
had been offered. Though the date of the Act was, prob- 
ably enough, determined by the rejection of the treaty and 
by the insults to which St. John had been exposed, the facts 
that it was re-enacted in 1660, and that, notwithstanding 
the great and revolutionary changes in the Government, it 
remained in force for 200 years, afford sufficient proof that 
it was the act of the nation, not of any one man nor of any 
private pique. 

Ever since the departure of St. John the Dutch had talked 
of sending an embassy to England, but as yet no steps had 
been taken. The passing of the Navigation Act and the 
renewed issue of letters of reprisal woke them up to the 
necessity of immediate action. Father Cats, better known 
to posterity as the poet, but who had just retired from the 
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effice of Grand Pensionary of Holland, was appointed Am- 
bassador; and, together with Schaep, former Resident in 
J.ondon, arrived in England in the latter part of December. 
The negotiations which ensued have now little interest. 
They were almost entirely limited to claims and counter 
claims, which were in reality foreign to the true business 
of the embassy. The relations between the two countries 
were such that amity and peace were for the time impossible. 
Commercial jealousy ran extremely high; injuries had been 
sustained on both sides; each held that its own claims were 
irrefragable ; that those of the other were barely worth con- 
sidering; and the discussion, such as it was, was still going 
on when a collision between the fleets rendered further nego- 
tiation useless. 

The circumstances under which this collision occurred 
must remain doubtful, for the evidence as to matters of fact 
is conflicting. M. Lefévre-Pontalis does not seem aware of 
this, and has accepted, without question, the statement 
made by the Dutch after many weeks’ consideration. We 
prefer to rest our belief on a comparison of the statements 
made by the several officers concerned, English and Dutch, 
on the days immediately following the battle. But inde- 
pendently of this, it seems to be admitted that when the 
Dutch squadron was sent out for the protection of Dutch 
commerce, mention had been made of the salute claimed as 
a right, by the kings of England, from time immemorial ; it 
was doubted whether the right should be admitted any 
longer, now that there was no king; and the matter was 
finally left to the discretion of Tromp, who had said that 
he paid the salute when the English kad the superior force. 
But as the English claim, based originally on territorial pos- 
session, was absolute, this qualification of Tromp’s was certain 
to bring on a contest if he met with an English squadron of 
inferior numbers; and without going into the question of 
which ship fired the first broadside—though the balance of 
the evidence against the ‘Brederode’ seems to us overpower- 
ing—or examining Tromp’s after statement that he was on 
the point of saluting when the fight was unexpectedly forced 
on him ; itis, at least, not disputed that through the afternoon 
of the day before (May 18-28) he lay with his fleet in Dover 
roads without saluting the fort; and that, in an insulting 
manner, he exercised his small-arm men at a mark, and in 
firing repeated volleys of musketry. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient to show Tromp’s predisposition, and the events of 
the next day (May 19-29) were the necessary corollary. It 
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is indeed not improbable that Tromp, a partisan throughout 
of the House of Orange, was quite sensible of the injury he 
was inflicting on the policy of Holland, and that his action 
was dictated as much by party feeling as by national or 
professional jealousy. 

At this time John de Witt first appeared in a promin- 
ent position in the States General. The correspondence 
with the ambassadors in England was entrusted to a com- 
mission, of which he, as Pensionary of Dordrecht, was pre- 
sident ; and from this correspondence we learn how anxious 
he, personally, was that peace might be preserved; and 
he persuaded himself that his wishes were likely to be 
realised ; as a lawyer he preferred argument to violence, and 
had, perhaps, not yet realised that at a certain stage an 
endless stream of unavailing discussion loses its charm to 
practical men. Even after the fight off Hythe, he was un- 
willing to believe in the failure of negotiation; and, whilst 
the partisans of the House of Orange and the English 
royalists were filled with rejoicing, he succeeded in in- 
ducing the States General to send Pauw, the Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland, as a special ambassador. But meantime 
the Council of State, after a formal investigation, had de- 
cided that Tromp was the aggressor: from their point of 
view the Dutch had been continuing the negotiations as a 
treacherous mask. Without any investigation at all, the 
London mob came to the same conclusion, and would fain 
have torn old Cats and his colleagues to pieces, had not a 
strong guard been placed on their house. When Pauw 
arrived, the Parliament was in no humour for further dis- 
cussion. A grievous injury had been inflicted on them; a 
Judas-blow had been aimed at England’s maritime power ; 
a large expense had been forced on them by the necessity of 
placing their navy on a war footing; and they were not now 
going to accept a mere apology, without substantial com- 
pensation and some guarantee on which they could depend. 
So the ambassadors returned to Holland without effecting 
anything, and the war was continued with equal energy and 
equal courage on both sides. 

Tromp still held command of the Dutch fleet. His con- 
duct at Dover had rendered him suspected by the Govern- 
ment; but he was unquestionably the ablest officer they 
had, and, as the war was to be, his politics were now of little 
moment. But a disastrous cruise in the North Sea, the 
scattering of his fleet, and the loss of many of his ships in a 
storm, excited the indignation of the war party. He had, 
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they said, neglected an opportunity of bringing Blake to 
action: Pauw had implored him not to fight except in self- 
defence: he had complied with Pauw’s request: he was a 
traitor. They clamoured for his removal from the com- 
mand; they stirred up the mob; and, amid uproar, riot, 
and confusion, Tromp was dismissed. His successor, Cor- 
nelis Witte de With, who, notwithstanding the similarity of 
name, was in no way related to the De Witts of Dordrecht, 
was a man of humble origin, and, like Tromp, a native of the 
Briel, who, by skill and courage, had won high naval rank. 
He was supposed to belong to the republican party; for 
which reason, and still more on account of his harsh temper 
and the severity of his discipline, he was hateful not only to 
the men, but even to the officers of the fleet. When the push 
came, in the battle by the Kentish Knock (October 8, 1652), 
several of the officers of high rank refused to fight under 
his command and drew off. De Ruyter and Evertsen, 
though personally hostile to the Admiral, waived their 
quarrel and fought stoutly; but many held aloof and left 
the English a victory which, by giving Blake, and others 
with him, a false impression of Dutch perseverance and 
courage, was shortly afterwards the occasion of his receiving 
a severe check, when the command was once more entrusted 
to Tromp. 

Notwithstanding this partial success, however, gained off 
Dungeness, on December 10, the course of events ran 
strongly against the Dutch. The defeat off Portland, on 
February 28, followed three months later by that off Har- 
wich, June 12-13, brought an embassy to England, which 
was ready to treat on the basis which the Council of State 
had laid down before the first hostilities—that, namely, of 
confederation. But the English now, and, as we have 
already pointed out, for the first time, insisted on a complete 
union of the two countries under one government; and, on 
this being declined, and no acceptable proposition offered in 
its stead, they permitted the Commissioners to depart, re- 
ferring the issue to the God of battles. The crushing defeat 
off the Texel, on August 10, and the death of Tromp, brought 
the Dutch to a sense of the imminence of their danger. 
Every exertion was made for the defence of the country in 
this emergency. The extreme unpopularity of De With, and 
his failure the year before, rendered it unadvisable to appoint 
him again to the command of the fleet ; whilst, at the same 
time, his high rank and distinguished reputation made it 
difficult to appoint a junior, such as Ruyter or Evertsen, 
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over his head. It may be also that there were doubts as to 
the party loyalty of these men; and thus, for reasons some- 
what similar to those which in England had given the com- 
mand of the fleet to soldiers like Blake, Deane, or Monck, 
a cavalry officer of noble birth and approved political 
principles, the Baron Obdam van Wassenaar, was appointed 
Lieutenant-Admiral of Holland; De With and Evertsen, 
Floriszoon and Ruyter, serving under him as vice-admirals. 
The satisfactory arrangement of this business—difficult on 
account of the many political and personal complications in 
which it was involved—was due almost entirely to John de 
Witt, who had just before (July, 1653) been definitely ap- 
pointed Grand Pensionary of Holland,* which office he had 
provisionally held since the preceding summer during the 
absence of Pauw in England, and after his death, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1653. 

But more urgent even than the want of a commander- 
in-chief was the want of ships, of men, and of money. 
The Peace of Munster, now only five years old, had left 
Holland with a debt of more than 150,000,000 florins, 
paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent. De Witt was 
strongly averse to increasing this debt by any new loan; the 
money now wanted had therefore to be raised by voluntary 
contributions and by increased taxes. In this he succeeded 
so well that, for the whole expenses of this first war with 
England, only one loan of 800,000 florins had to be made, 
and that not till June, 1654, when the war was ended. The 
larger proportion of the necessary sums was raised by 
augmented duties on exports and imports; by a tax of 1 in 
200 on all incomes exceeding 1,000 florins, and by a further 
tax, the amount of which is not stated, on capital. All the 
best ships of the East India Company were arrested for the 
State’s service, and a considerable number were lent by Den- 
mark. A liberal and punctual pay attracted seamen of all 
nations, many Scotch and Irish among them; and wealthy 
individuals subscribed large sums, in one instance for the 
pay and maintenance of 150 able seamen for six months. 

By great exertions a powerful fleet was got together. It 
had scarcely put to sea (November, 1653), when it was dis- 
persed by a violent storm; many of the ships were lost; 
others, shattered, disabled, dismasted, got back to the Texel 


* This title is of French and | English i invention ; the Dutch, ¢ of which 
it ought to be a translation, is Raadpensionaris, ‘properly rendered i in 
Latin by ‘ Consiliarius et Pensionarius.’ 
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with difficulty. The hopes of the nation had been vain; the 
blockade had not been raised, and there was now no fleet to 
attempt it. With fishing and commerce, the revenue derived 
from them ceased. The Zuyder Zee was a forest of masts. 
Industry of all kinds was stopped. Grass grew in the streets 
of the towns: in Amsterdam there were not less than 1,500 
houses to let. The country was filled with beggars. Con- 
fusion, discontent, disquietude increased daily. ‘ You may 
‘now, without doubt, have what conditions you will ask,’ 
wrote to Thurloe one of his secret correspondents at the 
Hague. Abroad, Portugal took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to seize on the Dutch possessions in Brazil; and the 
King of Denmark repudiated the privileges granted him in 
1651. Everything pointed to the same end, that, at any 
cost, peace must be concluded. 

The negotiations which had been broken off in August, 
1653, were renewed in November. The English Govern- 
ment, finding the repugnance of the States to a coalition 
or incorporation insuperable, demanded a full recognition 
of the English sovereignty of the sea; compensation for the 
injuries as scheduled by the English; and, as security for 
the future, the perpetual exclusion of the young prince from 
all powers civil or military. ‘This last point the States 
General were most unwilling to yield. A very large party 
was still favourable to the hereditary claims of the House of 
Orange, even though they were to be held in abeyance 
during the prince’s minority; whilst others objected to the 
interference of a foreign power in the internal affairs of the 
Republic. The strictly Orange party, led by the Count of 
Nassau and strengthened by the intrigues of the English 
royalists, was averse from a treaty with Cromwell on any 
terms; and Jongestall, one of the Commissioners in Eng- 
land, had been won over to their interests. It was concerning 
him that Beverningk, the chief commissioner, wrote on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1654 :— 

‘ The Protector has been very exactly informed, not only of his dis- 
affection, but also of certain remarks which he has most imprudently 
let fall, and which have been repeated. It has been particularly 
reported to me that he has been heard to say, “In case the treaty 
“ should not be a success, the State has decided to declare war against 
“ the Protector personally, whilst offering its friendship to the English 
“ nation.” This cannot but offend the Protector, and, from the bottom 
of my heart, I am sorry for it, seeing that the State has never had any 
such intention, and that it is entirely an invention of his own.’ 


This was only one, though an aggravated, instance of the 
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feeling against Cromwell. Libellous pamphlets were issued 
from the presses of Utrecht and other towns, which it was 
difficult to suppress, but which naturally tended to render 
Cromwell more inflexible. ‘The principal object of the Com- 
missioners, when all else was yielded, came to be the attain- 
ment of some concession on the demand for the exclusion 
of the Prince. But on this, as on all other points, Cromwell 
was firm: the only relaxation to which he would consent 
was that the exclusion might be guaranteed by the States of 
Holland instead of by the States General. To this they had 
to consent, and peace was finally proclaimed on May 6. ‘To 
* the United Provinces,’ says M. Lefevre-Pontalis, ‘ the only 
‘gain was the end of the war, whose continuance would 
‘have rendered the ruin of the republic inevitable.’ It 
was said by all impartial judges that this danger was 
extreme; and Chanut, the French Ambassador at the 
Hague, who had first desired the continuance of the war 
and the consequent weakening of both belligerents, wrote 
on April 3, 1654:* ‘The renewal of the war would so 
‘increase the strength of the English that nothing could 
‘resist them by sea. My opinion is, therefore, that our 
‘interests require peace. The evil is evidently so great 
‘that a respite is necessary if we wish this State to exist 
* any longer.’ 

Notwithstanding the evident advantages of the peace to 
England, and the admitted necessity of it to the United 
Provinces, there was in both countries a certain outcry 
against the authors of it. It was, of course, the cue of the 
English royalists to find fault with whatever Cromwell did ; 
and, on this occasion, to say that he had hastily patched up 
a peace, sacrificing the rights and interests of England, in 
order to have leisure to confirm his own despotic rule. And 
this has been repeated over and over again, without exami- 
nation and probably without knowledge that the one advan- 
tage conceded to the Dutch was the permission to exist 
as an independent State. Cromwell was much too keen- 
sighted a politician not to see that the forcible incorporation 
of the United Provinces would be no gain to England; and 
though it did not appear in the negotiations, the war had told 
heavily on his own resources and treasury already exhausted 
by revolution and civil war. To conclude peace by com- 
pelling the enemy to accede to all his demands was as ad- 


* M. Lefévre-Pontalis gives this date as 1653, which must be wrong, 
unless Chanut was in the habit of writing nonsense. 
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vantageous to his internal administration as it was glorious 
to his foreign policy. 

But John de Witt was equally the subject of hostile criti- 
cism. It was easy to say that he had sacrificed the interests 
of his country in order to win favour and support from 
Cromwell. It was even said that he himself was the real 
author of the exclusion clause; that he had suggested it to 
Cromwell, and had urged him to insist on the demand. Nor 
was what seemed very clear evidence wanting. De Witt’s 
secretary, Johan van Messen, already discontented, was won 
over by one Ruyven, the treasurer of the Prince of Nassau, 
and not only systematically betrayed his master’s confi- 
dential business, but falsified and forged documents tending 
to convict him both of this, and also of having further sug- 
gested the stringent blockade of the coasts of Zealand in 
order to compel that province to submit to the will of 
Holland. Fortunately for De Witt, the conspirators were 
men of business habits and kept a diary, in which they made 
note of the documents communicated to the Prince of 
Nassau; so that when, on suspicion of some malpractices, 
they were arrested and their papers seized (September, 1655), 
they stood convicted by their own hand. The States were, 
however, careful not to push the opposite faction too hard. 
Messen was declared infamous and banished for life; but 
Ruyven, the originator of the plot, who seemed the more 
guilty of the two, was banished for only six years; and the 
name of the Prince of Nassau who was, indeed, most pro- 
bably innocent of the villany, was not even mentioned. In 
this milder judgement De Witt readily acquiesced, and a sort 
of understanding thus sprung up between him and the 
Prince, which led to a correspondence and an agreement, 
on the one side to favour the Prince’s candidature for the 
rank of Field Marshal, vacant by the death of the lord of 
Brederode, and on the other to a formal acceptance of the 
exclusion clause. 

The agreement between these two was the ratification of 
the disinheritance of the infant prince; as was said at the 
time, what had been painted only in water colour was now 
painted in oil. It did more than this: it broke up the 
Orange faction, disarmed part of it, rendered the other part 
for the time being powerless for opposition, and thus gave 
increased strength to the government, which day by day 
became more and more identified with the will and personal 
character of John de Witt. And his first care was the re- 
establishment of the finances of the State on a more satis- 
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factory basis, and a readjustment of the burdens which at 
that time pressed with undue weight on Holland. The 
abolition of privileges and exemptions, the revision of pen- 
sions and sinecures, and a severe economy in every depart- 
ment of the State’s service accomplished a great deal. Still 
more important was the reduction of the interest on the 
Provincial Debt from 5 to 4 per cent., which, though not 
without strenuous opposition from several of the towns, was 
agreed to; two months’ grace being granted for the conve- 
nience of those who were unwilling to accept the new rate: 
and to prevent the funds of Holland from coming into dis- 
repute, the States General were prevailed on to make a 
similar reduction in the rate of interest on the Federal Debt, 
which of itself was of no great consequence. The money 
thus saved and economised, amounting in all to about two 
mnillions of florins per annum, was devoted to the successive 
reduction of the debt, which it was calculated might thus be 
paid off altogether in forty-one years. 

Meantime, with the introduction of regularity and eco- 
nomy, with the re-establishment of commerce and trade, 
with the internal peace secured by the practical accession of 
the Prince of Nassau to the republican party, the Govern- 
ment at once assumed an unwonted strength, and though 
not without a struggle succeeded in remodelling the army, 
in which it enforced a more rigorous discipline, and in con- 
ciliating or restraining the clergy, whose extreme Calvinism 
revolted against the alliance with a latitudinarian like Crom- 
well, and against the spirit of toleration which refused to 
decree the expulsion of the Roman Catholic priests. In all 
this, the burden of the work, and the credit or the obloquy 
of it, fell on John de Witt. He it was, according to M. 
Lefévre-Pontalis, 


“who had laid open to the States of Holland this course of prosperity, 
in which he guided them with as much firmness as foresight. Although 
charged only with the execution of their orders, he had succeeded in 
assuming such authority, that those whom he called “his masters” 
submitted themselves to his rule without difficulty or opposition. It 
was without flattery that the Ambassador Nieupoort wrote to him 
(August 20, 1655), “ You who are so intimately acquainted with what 
“is going on in this State, you are best able to judge what ought or 
“ ought not to be done, to which I and the rest of us have only to 
“ conform ourselves.’ And Chanut, the French Ambassador, wrote 
about the same time, “ John de Witt is the most important personage 
“in the whole State, by reason of the power which Holland has over 
“the other Provinces, and of that which he has over the ten or twelve 
“ chiefs of the governing party.”’ 
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It was not only at home that De Witt succeeded in making 
the force of a united Government to be felt. In little less 
than three years from the time when, torn by faction and 
beaten down by a disastrous war, the republic had seemed, 
to friend and foes alike, on the verge of dissolution, the 
Dutch were in a position to interfere with authority and 
with the strong hand in the disputes of the northern king- 
doms which threatened danger to their Baltic trade. It is 
unnecessary here to examine into the causes of the war which 
in 1655-7 was raging between Sweden and Poland, or into 
the changeful policy of the Elector of Brandenburg, which 
De Witt characterised as ‘fox-like. 1t is enough to say 
that the Swedish armies had overrun Poland, that Branden- 
burg had joined the invaders, and that in July 1656 the 
allies were threatening Dantzig, the granary of the United 
Provinces. It seemed time for them to interpose. On the 
motion of the States of Holland, the States General decided on 
supporting not so much Poland as their own interest. A fleet 
of forty-eight ships appeared off the port; a force of 1,300 
men was thrown into the town, and the allies hastened to con- 
clude a treaty by which the neutrality of Dantzig was secured. 

The employment of the Swedish army in Poland seemed 
to the King of Denmark an opportunity for recovering former 
losses. In spite of the urgent representations of the States 
General and the remonstrances of the Grand Pensionary, he 
declared war in June, 1657, invaded Bremen, was beaten back, 
was driven into Copenhagen and there besieged by the King 
of Sweden at the head of 15,000 men. It appeared as if 
the last days of the Danish monarchy had arrived, the 
Baltic was on the point of becoming a Swedish lake, with 
the passage of the Sound subjected to a prohibitive toll. In 
the extremity of his need the King of Denmark implored 
the assistance of the States General, who determined that, 
at any price, the Sound must be kept open. A fleet of 
thirty-five ships under the command of Obdam was de- 
spatched to the relief of Copenhagen, which met the Swedish 
fleet under Marshal Wrangel, in the narrow passage between 
Kronborg and Helsingborg, on November 8, 1658. In these 
confined waters the ships, locked together, fought with the 
most sanguinary determination: the Dutch loss was severe ; 
De With and Floriszoon, their vice-admirals, were slain ; but 
the Swedes, when three of their ships had been captured and 
eight sunk, were compelled to retire, and the Dutch having 
the command of the sea, were able to reinforce the garrison 
of Copenhagen. 
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This rapid success kindled the jealousy of England and 
France. 1t was believed that they would intervene in favour 
of the Swedes. Sir George Ayscue had already been sent to 
aid them with his counsels, or to command their fleet in 
case of need. De Witt took the initiative, proposed a joint 
mediation, obtained an agreement to enforce peace on which- 
ever of the belligerents should reject it, and virtually dictated 
the clauses of the treaty which left the Sound open to foreign 
ships of war. Even so, the difficulty was not at an end. 
The rival monarchs refused to accept the terms. The English 
admiral, Montagu, was more intent on the political crisis 
at home and withdrew his squadron. The Swedes then took 
a more decided tone and set the Dutch at defiance. De 
Ruyter, who had succeeded to the command, was ordered to 
renew hostilities. He immediately carried over a strong 
body of Danish and Dutch troops to Fyen, which was occu- 
pied by the Swedes, drove them back into Nyborg, and by a 
vigorous attack by land and sea compelled them to surrender 
at discretion, November 25, 1659. Three months later the 
King of Sweden died, and in the embarrassment of a minority, 
the ministers of his infant successor were anxious for peace, 
which despite the opposition of Denmark was finally con- 
cluded in June, 1660. 

This was one of the culminating points of De Witt’s admin- 
istration. Everywhere the Dutch had been taking a leading 
part. They had pacified the north; they had joined with 
Cromwell in putting a stop to the cruel oppression of the 
Vaudois; they had checked and restrained the Barbary 
pirates, and in the far East they had negotiated a lucrative 
if not very dignified treaty with Japan. But now, the Eng- 
lish restoration was big with the signs of coming trouble. 
The new king was not favourably disposed towards the Dutch 
republic; his personal recollections of the country were 
disagreeable ; the States General had barely tolerated his 
presence when in exile; had declined his offers of serving in 
their fleet during the war ; had refused to identify their cause 
with his in their struggle with Cromwell; and had not only 
made peace with the hated usurper, but had entered into 
close alliance with him, after having strengthened his posi- 
tion by accepting the exclusion clause, which struck directly 
at the king’s sister’s son. It was much to be feared that 
Charles would prove determinedly hostile; and from this 
point of view alone did John de Witt consider the Restora- 
tion. It was his earnest desire to maintain peace: for 
the rest, the English might please themselves. ‘If the 
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devil,’ he said, ‘should be sovereign of Great Britain, it 
‘ would be necessary to maintain a good understanding with 
* him.’ 

Accordingly, as soon as the declaration of Parliament was 
known, the States General sent deputies to Charles, then at 
Breda, to compliment him and to invite him to the Hague, 
which he entered in state a few days later, May 25, 1660. 
The States General and the States of Holland offered their 
congratulations, and De Witt, as Grand Pensionary, addressed 
him in French, insisting that their alliance had been with 
England, not with Cromwell. Such an alliance, he said, 
was a necessity of their State, and had compelled them during 
these last years to do violence to their natural inclination ; 
the king might judge, therefore, of the affection and zeal 
with which they would cherish and maintain the closest 
union and correspondence now that their natural inclination 
and the interest of the State were happily united. ‘I quite 
‘ understand,’ replied Charles, ‘ that you have been forced to 
‘ treat with these people who revolted against my father and 
‘ have held out against me; henceforward you will have to 
‘do with men of honour;’ that is to say, adds M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis, men who by their duplicity gave the republic reason 
to regret the unyielding harshness of the Protector. The 
king afterwards attended a meeting of the States General, 
and on leaving gave the Grand Pensionary a paper in which 
he requested him to forward the interests of the princess, his 
sister, and the prince, his nephew, in such way as the princess 
might point out. De Witt, who, though he had not suggested, 
nor indeed favoured, the exclusion clause, was quite sensible 
of its value to his party, was much embarrassed by this 
pointed request ; and finally answered it by courteous, almost 
obsequious generalities, which might mean everything, and 
in reality meant nothing. 

When the king had departed, the effects of his interference 
were speedily manifest. The princess began to agitate for 
the appointment of her son to the post of Captain-General in 
anticipation. De Witt answered that such an appointment 
would be premature, but that he would endeavour to induce 
the States to constitute the prince a public ward and to 
undertake the charge of his education. The princess was 
not content with this, and pushed her demand, with a scarce 
concealed threat of appealing to the King of England or of 
exciting an insurrection of the Orange faction. Disunion was 
not long in showing itself. The States of Zealand granted 
the young prince the title of ‘ First Noble,’ the many poli- 
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tical privileges of which were, however, to remain in abeyance 
till he should be eighteen; and they instructed their deputies 
in the States General to propose his appointment as Captain 
and Admiral-General, subject to the same restriction. A 
strong party was ready to support this; but there was a 
feeling that these offices and that of Stadtholder should 
not be held by the same person; and De Witt skilfully 
made use of this to persuade the most zealous partisans 
that they would gain much by waiting. The motion was, 
therefore, rejected ; but the States of Holland by a unani- 
mous vote charged themselves with the education of the 
prince, and revoked the Act of Exclusion, declaring that 
they had consented to it only to satisfy the demands of 
Cromwell, 

By these measures De Witt succeeded in winning the 
esteem of the princess, who was now willing to wait, in the 
belief that, when the time came, he would be ready to sup- 
port the prince’s claims. Unfortunately, during a visit to 
England some months later, she was attacked by small-pox, 
died after a few days’ illness, on December 24, 1660, and by 
her will besought her brother to act as a father to her son. 
Charles accepted the charge, and appointed a commission to 
watch over the education of his nephew in concert with that 
already appointed by the States of Holland. This double 
guardianship was still further complicated by the claims put 
forward by the princess dowager to have the control of her 
grandson’s education ; and disputes and confusion were the 
necessary consequence. ‘’Tis pitiable to see,’ wrote John de 
Witt on March 4, 1661, ‘ how they are trying, in all sorts of 

* ways, to render usclene the resolution of the States in re- 
‘ spect of the prince’s education, and to disgust both the 
* States and their commissioners, who, nevertheless, have 
‘the best intentions for the service and advancement of his 
* Highness.’ 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the relations of the 
two countries during the years immediately succeeding. The 
personal dislike of Charles, and the entanglements arising 
from the affairs of the Prince of Orange, were sufficient to 
embitter any political or commercial dispute; and with a 
trade extending over the whole mercantile world, and with 
pushing, if not grasping merchants, in an age when rights 
and wrongs were but loosely defined, it could not but be that 
disputes would arise. There were beyond doubt causes of 
just complaint on both sides, but none that might not have 
been amenable to diplomacy and have admitted a peaceful 
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solution, had not personal motives stood in the way. Charles 
disliked the Dutch, and he was in want of money ; he con- 
ceived that a war might put some into his hands; that of 
the sums voted by Parliament, some might be applied to 
other purposes ; and he was able, by making the quarrel 
appear to turn on rights of trade, to give it a short-lived 
popularity. 

The rest is a familiar though painful story. Without any 
declaration or any known cause of war, the Dutch settle- 
ments on the west coast of Africa were seized by Sir Robert 
Holmes, in what M. Lefévre-Pontalis has properly stigmat- 
ised as ‘ une véritable expédition de pirates.’ And the war, 
thus begun in piracy, and conducted, during the two follow- 
ing years, without energy, intelligence, or skill, ended in 
shame and disgrace, when the king, having lavished on the 
ministers of his personal vices the money which had been 
voted for the maintenance of the fleet, was unable to find 
ships or men to defend the approaches of London, when the 
Thames was blocked up, the shipping in the Medway burnt, 
and the south coast of England insulted with impunity. 
Fortunately for England, peace was an immediate necessity 
of De Witt’s position. The war had been forced on him 
sorely against his will; and though, being in it, he had borne 
it in the manner recommended by Polonius, the vigour of 
his action had itself been prompted by the necessity of cur- 
tailing both the struggle and the negotiations. There was 
no time to be captious. The question of the salute at sea 
was left as it had been decided by Cromwell; but several 
matters of commercial dispute, which had more than a sen- 
timental value, were settled in favour of the Dutch. De 
Witt was content with the substance, and justly prided him- 
self on having obtained conditions which he could never 
before have ventured to demand. He might probably have 
been more exacting ; but he was alarmed by the conduct and 
suspicious of the designs of the King of France; he must be 
at liberty to oppose himself to them, and peace with England 
was the first step. 

Louis XIV. was indeed now, after the death of Philip IV., 
preparing to maintain wholly or in part those claims on the 
Spanish succession which he had formally relinquished by 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, only seven years before. If 
nothing further could be gained, even the Rhine boundary 
would be something, and he would begin by occupying 
Flanders, Franche-Comté, and Luxembourg. The design 
was a gross outrage on international morality; but, aided by 
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a body of ministers and diplomatists trained in the school 
of Mazarin, he was able to make his advances with a skill 
almost equal to his perfidy. With the exception of Spain 
itself, the powers most interested in thwarting his designs 
on Flanders were the United Provinces and England, the 
latter of which, by the possession of Dunkirk, had ready 
access to the country, and could at any time threaten his 
communications. Hence the peculiar importance of the sale 
of that fortress. 

The war between England and the United Provinces was 
another triumph to French diplomatic skill. Had Charles 
not been assured of French neutrality, he would probably 
have nursed his wrath without overt action; had De Witt 
not been assured of French assistance, he might probably 
have been more yielding, even in the face of insolence and 
aggression; but Louis had permitted both to feel the assur- 
ance necessary to stimulate them to war, and to waste 
their energies in mutual destruction. The promises of neu- 
trality and support were alike falsified, or adhered to just so 
far as was necessary to make the naval war more severe ; but 
though the Dutch were led to expect that they would be 
joined by the French fleet, under the Duc de Beaufort, the 
years passed by without the French ships once appearing in 
the North Sea. It was enough for Louis that the two 
nations, whose opposition might have been embarrassing to 
him, were in the throes of deadly combat, and that the Dutch 
fleet had already sailed to burn the shipping at Chatham. 

In the end of May, 1667, he entered the Low Countries 
at the head of an army 50,000 strong, and commanded by 
Turenne. Opposition worthy of the name there was none ; 
and within a couple of weeks the border fortresses had all 
fallen into his hands. Lille held out better ; but the skill of 
Vauban, seconded by the cowardice or treachery of the 
citizens, speedily reduced the garrison to surrender, and the 
whole country lay open to the invaders. The United Pro- 
vinces were not slow to recognise the extremity of their 
danger. If Antwerp should become French—as seemed not 
unlikely—the navigation of the Scheldt would assuredly be 
closed to them, to the irreparable damage of their commerce. 
‘If the French shall carry Flanders,’ wrote Sir William 


Temple on October 10, 1667," ‘as they very well may in 





* M. Lefévre-Pontalis, quoting this letter, dates it December 10, 
1668, which, on the very face of it, is erroneous, and is corrected by a 
reference to Sir W. 'Temple’s Works (4 vols. 8vo., 1814), vol. i. p. 291. 
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‘ another campaign, the Dutch are sensible that they must 
‘ fall to be a maritime province of France ;’ if, indeed, they 
were not actually annexed, as part of the empire of Charles V., 
whose heir Louis claimed to be. And meantime he utterly 
scouted the idea of being in any way responsible to the 
Dutch for what it now pleased bim to do. He put negotia- 
tion or explanation entirely on one side, and arrogantly 
notified to the States General his resolution to unite the 
Low Countries to his kingdom. 

It was in this terrible strait that the Dutch were placed 
whilst the negotiations at Breda were going on, and when 
they struck that last severe blow at England in June, 1667. 
But notwithstanding the personal feelings of Charles, the 
interests of the two countries were for the time being so 
manifestly one, and so sensible of this were the Commis- 
sioners, that the treaty was hastily concluded, and within a 
few months, another treaty of intimate alliance was signed. 
This was the crowning glory in the career of both Temple 
and De Witt. In England, as well as in the United Pro- 
vinces, the advance of the French had given much un- 
easiness. Even in the mind of Charles there was a per- 
ception that he had been made a cat’s-paw of; but it was 
difficult to induce him to take any strong measures against 
Louis, who now offered to assist him in seizing the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies. He was thus, in December 
1667, proposing to the States an alliance with the avowed 
purpose of compelling France to disgorge her recent con- 
quests, and was negotiating with France the terms of an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, against Spain or any other 
country. 

De Witt could not possibly fathom the abysses of Charles’s 
duplicity, but he would seem to have had an instinctive 
consciousness of it, and was unwilling to commit the States 
to any resolution or act of hostility against France till he 
was sure of his ground. It was eventually the unmistake- 
able expression of public feeling in England which directed 
the course of events. The people, at any rate, were indig- 
nant at the part which, it began to be clear, England had 
been made to play for the benefit of France, and were 
resolved on aiding the United Provinces to check the designs 
of Louis. Early in January, 1668, Temple was directed to 
enter into an arrangement with De Witt. Probably it was 
the intention of the Court to prolong the negotiations, 
giving time for a change in popular opinion, or for new 
offers from France; but by the tact and promptitude of 
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Temple, and by the readiness of resource which De Witt 
exhibited when he found himself in accord with a man 
at once keen and honest, the business was hurried on, and 
the treaty of ‘mutual defence and alliance’ was concluded 
on January 25, within three weeks of Temple’s being first 
summoned to England to confer with the King’s minis- 
ters, and actually in five days of discussion with De Witt 
and his colleagues: a despatch which, as De Witt told 
Temple, when congratulating him on the end attained, no 
other minister had ever been able to approach, and which 
was ‘ directly against the nature of their constitutions, which 
‘ enjoined them recourse to their Provinces upon all such 
‘ occasions, and used to draw out all common deliberations 
‘to months’ delays.’ 

The provisions of the treaty were explicit enough, binding 
the two Powers to use all possible means—force, if necessary 
—to induce the Most Christian King to make peace on con- 
dition of retaining his recent conquests. The clauses relating 
to this armed intervention were, however, kept secret, out of 
respect for the susceptibilities of the King of France, and 
partly, it may be, out of suspicion of the good faith of the 
English ; for, even whilst accepting the treaty, De Witt 
had stated that the great difficulty in the way of an alliance 
with England was that ‘unsteadiness of counsels which 
‘ seemed a fatal thing to her constitution; her conduct was 
‘ subject to a perpetual fluctuation, so that it was impossible 
‘to calculate on it for two years on end.’ The chance of 
Count Dohna, the Swedish ambassador at the Hague, being 
a native of Holland, a nephew of the Princess Dowager, and 
having a family quarrel with the King of France, led to a 
remarkable and unhoped-for extension of the treaty. The 
idea would seem to have originated in a conversation between 
Temple and De Witt. Temple undertook to call on Dohna 
and sound him as to his inclinations. This he did, and to 
such good purpose that, when the treaty was signed, Sweden 
was also provisionally admitted as a party to it.* 

The King of France was meantime pushing his conquests 
in Franche-Comté. That province was no more capable of 
withstanding his armies than Flanders had been. Want 





* In estimating the value of this accession, it must be borne in mind 
that the Sweden of the seventeenth century was widely different from 
the Sweden which we now know. Amongst other continental territories, 
it held Bremen, which gave it an important position on the North Sea, 
and entitled it to rank as a Western maritime Power. 
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of preparation, gross incapacity, treason, and corruption, 
hastened to yield up post after post, as fast as the French 
troops drew near. ‘The receiving such a conquest,’ said 
the Spaniards, ‘ was work fitting for his lacqueys rather than 
‘for a great king.’ A fortnight sufficed to give France a 
new province. ‘What has happened,’ wrote the French 
minister, Lionne, to D’Estrades, the ambassador at the 
Hague, on February 24, ‘ confounds the imagination.’ 

Suddenly the king was aware of the Triple Alliance. In 
all history, the event which this can best be compared to is 
the sudden stop of Massena in his conquering march through 
Portugal, in face of the lines of Torres Vedras. There the 
obstacle was military and material; here it was diplomatic 
and moral; but the surprise and the thoroughness of the 
check were equal. ‘There is no secrecy,’ says Bacon, ‘ com- 
‘ parable to celerity,’ and the extraordinary despatch with 
which this treaty had been concluded had completely baffled 
D’Estrades. The ambassador had indeed heard of proposals 
having passed, but some slighting remarks by De Witt had 
completely lulled his suspicion. ‘ It would all end in smoke,’ 
he said; ‘the king his master might laugh at the whole 
‘ thing:’ and on the very eve of the signing he had answered 
some one who warned him of what was going on, ‘ Six 
‘ weeks hence we may speak of it.’ He was proportionally 
disconcerted when Temple communicated the treaty to him ; 
even though nothing in it could be considered as adverse to 
France, and though De Witt assured him that ‘if they per- 
‘ ceived that England unduly favoured Spain, Holland would 
‘ at once break with her, valuing the friendship of the king 
‘before everything.’ De Witt did indeed hope that the 
king would accept the mediation, which was what the open 
clauses of the treaty amounted to; that the secret clauses 
would thus not come into force, and that Louis would be 
neither annoyed nor provoked. 

It was, however, not long before the French were ac- 
quainted with the existence of the secret clauses ; and though 
D’Estrades, at the Hague, could find out nothing concerning 
them, De Ruvigny, the ambassador in London, had better 
success ; notwithstanding the commercial spirit of the Dutch, 
money had, it would seem, a more extended social circula- 
tion in England. Before February was over the French king 
was fully informed of the whole treaty, and particularly of 
that clause which threatened him with force. It was, indeed, 
represented to him by D’Estrades, eager to minimise his 
failure, by Turenne, by Condé, that the parties to the league 
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were quite unprepared for immediate action, and that the 
war might be terminated before they could collect their 
forces or be ready to take the field. Franche-Comté had 
already been occupied, and the conquest might be completed 
without difficulty. On the other hand, De Witt was profuse 
in apologies for interfering: his desire to turn away the 
king’s wrath seemed excessive to Temple, and must have 
seemed silly to Lionne. ‘Pray tell M. de Witt,’ wrote the 
latter to D’Estrades on March 9, ‘ that if I could only have 
‘ two hours’ conversation with him I would answer for the 
‘ peace, for I know how fertile he is in expedients.’ But 
Temple wrote to him on March 25 :— 


‘I think that by all our negotiations, by all our good offices and 
caresses, we shall never obtain a peace from France while they have 
any appearances of pursuing their interest or their glory in carrying 
on the war; and that the only way of disposing them to a peace . . 
is by showing them the strength of our forces and the firmness of our 
resolutions . . . and by letting the Most Christian King know. . . 
that upon the first advances he shall make to attack the rest of 
Flanders, we will march with our forces to defend it, and will endeavour 
in all ways to make a diversion both by sea and by land.’ 


Nevertheless, every effort was made to spare the pride of 
the king and to enable him to draw back with dignity; and 
thus, after a keen contest, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
signed on May 12. 


‘ This peace,’ says M. Left-vre-Pontalis, ‘ which saved Spain in spite 
of herself, was still advantageous to France. It assured to Louis 
important acquisitions which advanced the frontiers of his kingdom, 
and began the dismemberment of the Low Countries. At the same 
time it seemed to give Europe a pledge of his moderation, which he 
might avail himself of to boast that it was only his desire for peace 
that had disarmed him. None the less, it was the Triple Alliance which 
had compelled him, as a measure of prudence, to halt in his career of 
conquest; and, finding himself threatened by a European coalition, 
he acted with wise policy in declining to brave it. . . . The Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, bringing the difficult negotiations to a satisfactory 
conclusion, gave the States the benefit of the Triple Alliance, and 
crowned the glory which they had won by imposing the Treaty of 
Breda on England. Henceforward they might consider themselves 
the arbiters of Europe; and they gave themselves up, with a somewhat 
rash pride, to the contemplation of their diplomatic victory, for which 
they were destined to pay dearly a few years later.’ 


For indeed the position of the United Provinces, how- 
ever honourable, was big with danger. De Witt quite well 
understood that the hostility of Louis, once awakened, was 
likely to prove a more permanent thing than the friendship 
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of Charles, and that the policy of France could be better 
calculated on than that of England; but even he had pro- 
bably not realised how little dependence was to be placed 
on the promises and pledges of the English King. Some 
French writers of the day gave Charles credit for an astute- 
ness of villainy to which he was not entitled, and supposed 
that his sole object in entering upon the Triple Alliance was 
to detach the United Provinces from France and lay them 
open to a renewed attack. We think that this was a mis- 
conception; we think that he became a party to the league 
solely by reason of the pressure of public opinion and of the 
promptitude with which Temple acted on his instructions. 
But his dislike of the Dutch was a deep personal feeling, 
and he was anxious to get rid of his engagements to them 
as soon as possible. Common report has thrown the odium 
of the dissolution of the alliance on the Cabal, but we are 
ready to believe that the moving spirit in the measure was 
the King himself, who was actuated by a concurrence of 
the passions which had greatest weight with him—hatred, 
avarice, and lust. With these dispositions, causes of com- 
plaint were not likely to be wanting. Commercial disputes, 
the salute of the flag, medals or pictures celebrating the 
victories of which the Dutch were justly proud, the exhi- 
bition, as a trophy, of the ‘ Royal Charles’ which had been 
carried off from Chatham, the publication of a book bearing 
the title of ‘Belgium gloriosum,’ were all alleged by the 
English ministers as grievances or insults. In vain did the 
Dutch ambassador attempt to smooth away the difficulties ; 
he was told that if the States General wished to please the 
king, they should begin by the payment of a subsidy. ‘We 
‘ will rather,’ answered De Witt, ‘keep the money for our 
‘ships and our soldiers,’ and he refused to entertain a 
proposal to cede the Briel and Flushing. 

The negotiations which occupied the next three years have 
little political interest, for the issue, depending on the anger 
of Louis, was a foregone conclusion. His wrath was enly 
limited by his power: he was determined to revenge himself 
on the United Provinces ; and, to prevent any renewal of the 
Triple Alliance, he resolved for the present to waive his pre- 
tensions to the Spanish Low Countries. Spain, however, 
refused to be cajoled, and the geographical position of 
Flanders rendered even her neutrality of value to the States. 
But it was of most importance to them that they should 
be able to defend themselves, and this they neither were 
nor could be in the present form of their constitution. 
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M. Lefévre-Pontalis thus describes their military condi- 
tion :— 


‘ Their wealth, the envy of all other countries, their vast commerce, 
and their fleets, powerful at sea, were quite unable to shield them from 
invasion by land. The troops necessary for this were altogether 
wanting ; and yet, far from feeling uneasy on this score, the States of 
Holland, ever since the attempt against their power made by 
William II., had sought their safety in the weakness of the army, 
which they considered dangerous to their liberty. The old army of 
the War of Independence, illustrious by so many battles and sieges, 
had, for the last twenty-five years, had no enemy to contend with, and 
had been quickly disorganised ; and the imprudent confidence which the 
Triple Alliance gave the States General had rendered them careless 
of the maintenance of a military force. The Grand Pensionary shared 
this same deceptive security, though, even had he wished to do so, he 
might have found it difficult to check the course of public opinion, 
which required the disbandment of a part of the army in order to 
reduce the burden of its cost.’ 


It was not only that the official numbers were very small ; 
these numbers were much larger than that of the men 
mustered ; and the men, few as they were, were not exercised, 
were undisciplined, were insufficiently armed. Of the forti- 
fications, many had fallen into ruin or been dismantled; in 
others, ‘the bastions had been turned into gardens, the 
‘ ditches partly filled up, houses built round the ramparts, 
‘and the interests of defence had been sacrificed to the con- 
‘ venience and pleasure of the governors of the towns.’ 

When, therefore, in May 1672, the storm of war burst on 
the unhappy country, it found it virtually undefended. By 
sea the nation was as strong as before; the navy had been 
maintained, new ships had been added, De Ruyter was in 
command, and the battle of Solebay was as creditable to 
him as it was the reverse to the commanders-in-chief of the 
allies, both English and French, who, with a superior force, 
permitted themselves to be caught at a disadvantage on a 
lee shore, from which they only escaped, the English with 
the loss of many stout ships and brave men, the French 
with the loss of credit if not of honour. But on shore the 
country was overrun without difficulty. The towns seemed 
to vie with each other as to which could surrender most 
promptly. The panic was general. Amsterdam was saved 
only by opening the sluices, cutting the dykes, and flooding 
the land. For the moment the progress of the invasion was 
checked ; time was gained; and in such a crisis time was 
everything. 

But meantime the fury of the people began to take definite 
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form. They were panic-struck and mad. They saw the 
effects of the government, of which De Witt had been for 
long the representative. They remembered how, with less 
force and less wealth, they had won their independence 
under the command of princes of the House of Orange; and 
on De Witt’s shoulders they laid the blame of their present 
downfall. Toa great extent they were right. De Witt had, 
indeed, little part in the revolution of twenty-two years 
before—the revolution which had gone so far towards dis- 
integrating the republic; but his tact, courage, and domin- 
ating intellect had speedily asserted itself; and for a period 
of nineteen years he had been the master rather than, as his 
title imported, the paid adviser of the States of Holland, 
without whose guidance and resolution they would long 
since have reverted to their allegiance. Even within the 
last few months, when the imminence of the danger had 
rendered the appointment of a Captain-General necessary, he 
had struggled hard to limit the authority and privileges 
which would naturally accompany the title. 

But now the wave of public opinion with irresistible force 
carried the Prince of Orange to power. Had he been older, 
had the times been more quiet, the revolution might have 
been as peaceful as that which had consigned him to a 
childhood of comparative obscurity; and De Witt might 
have been conciliated or banished, or executed with legal 
forms, as his predecessor Barneveld had been. That from 
an Orange point of view, De Witt was marked out for 
death, is certain; and there was no want of men willing both 
to sentence him and to carry the sentence into execution. At 
midnight, on June 21, a party of these, all men of respect- 
able family, attacked him in the street and, having despe- 
rately wounded him, left him for dead. One of the would-be 
assassins was arrested, tried, convicted, and executed within 
eight days; the others found shelter in the camp of the 
prince, who refused to give them up. A similar but un- 
successful attempt was, about the same time, made against 
Cornelis de Witt in Dordrecht. Meantime in every town 
were uproar and revolt. Orange up, white (or, in Dutch, 
Wit) down, were the Orange colours, and became the 
rallying cry of the insurgents. At Dordrecht the prince was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. Cornelis de Witt, 
alone of the counsellors of the town, refused to sign the 
decree pronouncing for the re-establishment of the Stadt- 
holdership; and when at last he yielded to the entreaties of 
his wife, he added to his name the letters V.C., which he 
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explained to mean Vi Coactus. His opposition could but 
serve to concentrate on him the hatred of the Orange party, 
which then included the whole nation, and the ill-will of the 
Prince, who, a few days afterwards (July 4) was elected 
Stadthulder, Captain, and Admiral-General of Holland, 
under the name and style of William III. The people were 
wild with delight, and it is quite certain that if the new 
Stadtholder had chosen, he might have allayed the storm 
which was raging in every town in Holland; might—had 
he seen fit so to do—have banished the brothers De Witt; 
and have, at any rate, kept his name clear of the foul stain 
which their terrible fate has left on it. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the story of the death of 
John and Cornelis de Witt, which is familiar to every school- 
boy through the pages of Dumas, who, whilst inventing the 
history with his usual recklessness, has not added to the bru- 
tality of the massacre, since exaggeration was impossible. 
It is enough, then, to say, that ina wild outburst of popular 
fury, unrestrained either by the States, the municipal au- 
thorities, or the prince, the two brothers were forcibly led 
out of prison, knocked down, stabbed, hacked, cut and torn 
into a thousand pieces; and that the murderers, who were 
guilty of the most revolting excesses, who washed their 
hands in the blood, and struggled with each other for mouth- 
fuls of the flesh, were, for the most part, men of respect- 
able position. It is said that Cornelis Tromp, disguised in 
a mantle, looked on and approved: that may be a slander, 
based on his known hatred of the brothers; but it is quite 
certain that the men most conspicuous in the fearful throng 
were well-to-do shopkeepers, officers or soldiers in the 
municipal companies. It is this which gives the peculiar 
horror to the tragical end of John and Cornelis de Witt: 
men whose pure and upright character ought to have won 
for them the respect even of their adversaries, the sympathy 

ven of their conqueror. That they failed in the cause to 
which they devoted their lives, the establishing the politi- 
eal predominance of Holland in a united and consolidated 
republic, was due to the constitutional difficulties and pro- 
vincial jealousies, which could only be overcome by more 
drastic measures than were at the service of a Grand Pen- 
sionary ; but, notwithstanding this, it will still be remembered 
that John de Witt was the virtual ruler of the nation during 


the time of its greatest power and most resplendent glory. 
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Art. VI.—1. Histoire des Animaux d’Aristote. Traduite en 
Frangais et accompagnée de Notes perpétuelles. Par 
J. Bartoétemy-Sarnt-Hinarre, Membre de IlInstitut, 
Sénateur. Three vols. 8vo. Paris: 1883. 


2. Aristotle: A Chapter from the History of Science, in- 
cluding Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. By 
Grorce Henry Lewes. London: 1864. 


3. Aristotelis de Animalibus Historie Libri X. Textum 
recensuit Jul. Ces. Scaligeri versionem diligenter recog- 
novit F.G. Scunemper. Lipsie: 1811. 


F all the great intellects that have added lustre to the 
world of thought and philosophy, the name of Aristotle 
stands prominently forth; so comprehensive and piercing a 
genius, such indefatigable zeal and untiring industry could 
not fail to be productive of great results; for twenty cen- 
turies his name and authority held the whole civilised world 
in awe. What are Aristotle’s merits as a teacher of biology, 
and what is the real value of his scientific writings? Widely 
different opinions have been held. On the one hand, the 
late Mr. G. H. Lewes says :— 


‘It is difficult to speak of Aristotle without exaggeration—he is felt 
to be so mighty, and is known to be so wrong. History, surveying 
the whole scope of his pretensions, gazes on him with wonder. Science, 
challenging these separate pretensions and testing their results, regards 
them with indifference—an indifference only exasperated into an- 
tagonism by the clamorous urgency of unauthenticated praise. It is 
difficult to direct the opposing streams of criticism into the broad 
equable current of a calm appreciation, because the splendour of his 
fame perpetuates the memory of his failure, and to be just we must 
appreciate both. His intellect was piercing and comprehensive ; his 
attainments surpassed those of every known philosopher ; his influence 
has only been exceeded by the great founders of religions. Nevertheless, 
if we now estimate the product of his labours in the discovery of 
positive truths, it appears insignificant when not erroneous. None of 
the great germinal discoveries in science are due to him or to his 
disciples.’ 


On the other hand, the learned French translator of Ari- 
stotle’s works, M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, after lament- 
ing the loss of many of Aristotle’s works, remarks : 


‘ Opposite a monument so beautiful, so colossal, there is still astonish- 
ment such as was felt by Cuvier. Three centuries and a half before 
the Christian era there is the science of nature, and especially. the 
science of animals. There are all at once the three sciences, zoo- 
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logy, physiology, and anatomy, created with their fundamental prin- 
ciples, their method, their elementary classifications, framework, and 
principal details! There they are, created in such a way that they 
seem at first without precedent, and that they remain for more 
than twenty centuries without receiving the slightest increase ! 
Zoology, properly so called, physiology, and comparative anatomy, 
have remained even to us very nearly such as Aristotle has constituted 
them ; and if in our days they have made immense progress, it is by 
remaining faithful to the way which he has pointed out for them.’ 
(Preface, pp. lii., liii.) 


M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire thus seems to endorse all 
that Buffon, Cuvier, and others have written in praise of Ari- 
stotle’s works on natural history. Let us briefly notice the 
language of these two great French zoologists :-— 


‘ Aristotle’s History of Animals,’ says Buffon, ‘is perhaps even now 
the best work of its kind; he probably knew animals better, and under 
more general views than we do now. Although the moderns have 
added their discoveries to those of the ancients, I do not believe that 


we have many works on natural history that we can place above those 
of Aristotle and Pliny.’ 


Again, in speaking of Aristotle’s plan, in which he takes 
Man as a model, and compares the difference between the 
parts of man and those of other animals, Buffon says, 
‘he accumulates facts, and does not write one useless 
word.’ 

The laudatory language of the illustrious Cuvier is equally 
strong, and, indeed, as M. Saint-Hilaire says, is manifested 
by more animated expressions. ‘Of all the sciences, that 
‘ which owes the most to Aristotle is the natural history of 
‘animals. Not only did he know a great number of species, 
‘ but he studied and described them after a vast and lumi- 
‘nous plan which, perhaps, none of his successors have 
‘approached.’ Again, ‘the principal divisions still followed 
‘ by naturalists in the animal kingdom are due to Aristotle, 
‘and he indicated several to which they have returned in 
‘ these later times, after having unfortunately diverged from 
‘them.’ ‘ Everywhere Aristotle observes facts with atten- 
‘tion.’ Speaking of the ‘ History of Animals,’ Cuvier 
writes: ‘I cannot read this book without being ravished 
‘with astonishment. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive 
‘how a single man was able to collect and compare the 
‘multitude of particular facts implied in the numerous 
‘ general rules and aphorisms contained in this work, and 
‘of which his predecessors never had any idea.’ But it 
is, above all, says M. Saint-Hilaire, in his ‘ Lectures on the 
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‘ History of the Natural Sciences’ in the College of France, 
at the close of his life, that Cuvier shows himself a passionate 
admirer of the Greek naturalist. 


‘ We cannot reproduce the exact expressions which the incomparable 
professor uses, since his lectures were not corrected by his hand; but 
if they have not preserved the form of his style, they give at least his 
thought, and they preserve a faithful trace of the most ardent and 
deliberate enthusiasm. In his eyes “ Aristotle is the giant of Greek 
“ science; before Aristotle, science did not exist; he created it from 
“ fragments, One cannot read his ‘ History of Animals’ without being 
“‘ delighted with astonishment. His zoological classification leaves few 
“‘ things to be done by the ages which have come after him. His work 
“‘ is one of the greatest monuments that the genius of man has raised to 
“natural science.” ’ 


These reiterated praises are regarded by his recent French 
translator as decisive. On the other hand, the language of 
Cuvier, in the opinion of the late lamented English scholar 
and physiologist, George Henry Lewes, ‘ passes all bounds 
‘ permissible to sincere enthusiasm ; the more so because of 
‘ the authority attached to his own eminent name. Others 
‘speak with a like exaggeration, but not with a like 
‘ authority.’ 

M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, in his interesting preface 
to his translation of the ‘ History of Animals,’ quotes the 
opinions of other naturalists of note, who express them- 
selves more or less strongly in praise of Aristotle’s scientific 
works, such as Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Flourens, 
Littré, Milne-Edwards, C. Claus, Victor Carus, &c., and then 
proceeds to consider the opinion expressed by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, as a critic who is unable to follow in the rear of the 
enthusiastic panegyrists of the Greek philosopher. 

To what extent Aristotle’s admirers are justified in the 
unqualified praises they have so enthusiastically bestowed 
on his natural history writings will be seen by and by, when 
we bring before our readers some of his own statements 
concerning various animals or physiological questions which 
he discusses. The subject does not concern itself with 
Aristotle’s splendid and, perhaps, unrivalled genius, his 
logical power of thought, his comprehensive and penetrating 
mind, his love of truth, his appreciation of a true method, 
his clear intellect and his extraordinary diligence; it has 
nothing to do with the great relative value of his scientific 
writings, considered at the time in which he lived; all 
unprejudiced students of zoology, whether of the past or 
the present, are willing to do glad homage to the ‘ Father 
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‘of Natural History,’ and delight to read the numerous 
admirable and correct accounts of the animals of which he 
treats; they will recognise in his treatise ‘On the Parts of 
‘ Animals,’ its great value and interest in the history of 
science, both on account of the materials it furnishes, and 
because it is one of the earliest attempts to found biology 
on comparative anatomy ; they will admit his treatise ‘On the 
‘ Generation and Development of Animals’ to be his master- 
piece in science, will recognise its true greatness, and ‘ be 
* surprised and delighted to find how often Aristotle seems 
‘at the highest level of speculation, even when they com- 
‘ pare his statements with the results of the most advanced 
‘ embryologists.’ The question does not concern itself with 
these points: it has reference to the claim made by Ari- 
stotle’s too ardent panegyrists, that he discovered a system 
so perfect as to leave to us little if any thing to alter; that 
in several instances he anticipated modern discoveries, and 
that his descriptions are marvels of accuracy and research. 
How far such statements are true must be discovered by 
the simple test of reading Aristotle’s own words: we must 
verify; we must see what he has actually written; we are 
not compelled to follow Cuvier, still less Butfon. The 
enquirer will think of the well-known line, 
‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,’ 


and will form an independent judgement; he will refuse to 
follow blindly any master, even though he be a Cuvier. He 
will bear in mind the words of a learned English physician 
and author of the seventeenth century: * The mortallest 
enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath done the 
greatest execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory 
adhesion unto authority; and more especially, the esta- 
‘ blishing of our belief upon the dictates of antiquity." To 
the task of w searching enquiry Mr. G. H. Lewes applied 
himself about twenty years ago, and, although some persons 
may think that he has been in some cases too severe upon 
Aristotle, we consider that, on the whole, his criticism is 
just, and that he has amply proved his case, not against the 
philosopher himself, but against his exaggerating eulogists. 
He has properly placed Aristotle on a lower, yet still an 
exalted position on the pinnacle of zoological fame. 

* Aristotle’s zoological classitication leaves few things to be 
‘done by the ages which have come after him. This is 
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Cuvier’s statement. Had Aristotle any idea of forming a 
systematic classification of any kind? On this question 
there is great difference of opinion. Some think that 
Aristotle purposely abstained from forming any system; 
but had merely a vague general idea of classification, which 
as little resembled a system as a mere jotting down of all 
the letters of the alphabet would resemble an essay; others 
discover a system in it so perfect as to leave nothing scarcely 
to alter.* There is no doubt that Aristotle had certain wide 
and indefinite views of classification, to borrow the words of 
Whewell, which, though not very exact, are still highly 
creditable to him. The honour due to the stupendous 
accumulation of zoological knowledge which Aristotle’s 
works contain cannot be tarnished by our denying him the 
credit of a system which he never dreamt of, and which 
from the nature of the progress of science could not possibly 
be constructed at that period. ‘ Classification is one of the 
‘latest results of scientific research. It is true that 
Aristotle has exemplified groups of animals which agree 
with many of the modern classes, orders, and genera, but 
their relative value is not so defined. His nine books in the 
‘ History of Animals’ enumerate the differences of animals 
in almost all conceivable respects: the organs of sense, of 
motion, of nutrition, the interior anatomy, the exterior 
covering, the manner of life, growth, generation, and many 
other circumstances; but Aristotle appears to have had no 
appreciation of the law of the subordination of characters ; 
the same denomination, viz. yévos, genus, is applied by him 
to each of his groups, though in some cases he distinguishes 
the greater from the less. Agassiz says, ‘ Aristotle cannot 
‘be said to have proposed any regular classification. He 
speaks constantly of more or less extensive groups under 
a common appellation, evidently considering them as 
natural divisions, but he nowhere expresses a conviction 
that these groups may be arranged methodically so as to 
exhibit the natural affinities of animals.’ 

The aim of classification, as Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, is 
to group animals in such a manner that each class and genus 
shall indicate the degree of complexity attained by the organ- 
isin, and thus the external form betray the internal struc- 
ture; but no such scheme ever entered the head of Aristotle; 
he only wished to mark out the obviously distinctive charac- 
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ters by which the common eye could recognise each class or 
genus. Men had before him ‘ spontaneously grouped animals 
‘as four-footed, winged, aquatic, terrestrial, oviparous, &c.,’ 
and had, in vague general terms, thus grouped together 
animals under these respective heads. We may call this, if we 
will, arude sketch of a classificatory system. Moreover there 
are certain indications in his writings that Aristotle more or 
less adopted the system then in use; not unfrequently he 
mentions certain families or groups which he says are ‘ with- 
* out a name,’ ‘ have never received a name,’ and it is notice- 
able that he never proposes names for these anonymous 
groups, which we should expect he would have done had he 
intended the formation of a grand philosophical system of 
classification. He uses only two formal terms of classitica- 
tion, yévos and eidos; the former denoting an assemblage of 
different animals which have some general resemblance to 
each other: it may be equivalent to the modern terms 
Family, order, or class; the latter generally is applied to 
what we understand by species. 

M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire’s remarks on Aristotle’s 
classification are, on the whole, very just indeed :— 

‘The feeble side of Aristotle’s zoology,’ he says, ‘is the classifica- 
tion. The author never explained it in a systematic manner, and it 
would be rather hazardous to seek to extract it trom the works 
through which it is dispersed. However, Aristotle did not confound 


principal are those of animals which have/blood, and those which 
not any ; those of the vivipara, ovipara, vermipara; those of the q 
rupeds, the birds, the reptiles, cetacea, fish, insects; and, lastly, 
the molluscs, crustacea, testacea, and the zoophytes. That is 

must confess, a classification in the rigorous sense of the word; but if 
one thinks of the difficulties presented, even in our time, by classifi 
cation, one will be inclined to indulgence, and excuse in Aristotle a 
defect which is compensated for by so many other merits. A regular 
arrangement of all animated beings was impossible at the time in 
he wrote, whatever may have been his genius. There was necess 
multiplicity of observations of detail which time only could aceu 
late, and even to-day the materials are not yet 
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) sutiicient. But how- 
ever incomplete Aristotle's classification may be, it ought 
figure in science-history, because it is the first in date and encloses the 
principal elements of all those which have followed. It comes imme- 
diately before the classifications of Linneus and Cuvier, as the 
historians of zoology have well seen.’ (Pretiace, p. exvii.) 
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From the above extract, it will be seen how widely and how 
justly Aristotle’s French translator ditters from Cuvier, who 
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states that ‘ Aristotle’s zoological classification leaves few 
‘things to be done by the ages which have come after 
‘ him.’ 

Let us now enquire how far Cuvier’s other statement that 
‘ everywhere Aristotle observes facts with attention,’ is true. 
‘ Cuvier, already in all his glory,’ says M. Saint-Hilaire, 
* does not hesitate to say that the history of the elephant is 
‘more exact in Aristotle than in Buffon, and in speaking of 
‘ the camel he praises Aristotle for having perfectly described 
‘and characterised the two species.’ We have not an edition 
of Buffon at hand to which to refer, but if Aristotle’s account 
of the elephant is more correct than that of Buffon, we are 
sorry for Buffon. Aristotle speaks many things correctly of 
the elephant, but some very incorrectly, and it is quite a 
question whether he ever saw this animal in his life; be this 
as it may, he affirms that it has no nails on its toes, though 
he correctly refers to the toes which are scarcely dis- 
tinguished. The nails of the elephant are one of the 
‘points’ which the natives of India always regarded as one 
of the marks of a well-bred animal, and are nearly always 
conspicuous. M. Saint-Hilaire tells us in a note on this 
passage * that Camus and MM. Aubert and Wimmer con- 
sider this passage an interpolation. Let us take another 
point: the ‘ grey-headed error’ that the elephant has no 
joints. Aristotle says ‘ the elephant is not so constructed as 
‘to be unable to sit down and bend his legs, as some persons 
‘ have said, but from his great weight he is unable to bend 
‘them on both sides at once, but leans either to the right 
* side or the left, and sleeps in this position;’ the elephant, 
that is to say, having bent one foreleg, cannot then bend the 
other so as to kneel with both, which is contrary to fact. 
Aristotle demolishes the absurd statement that the elephant 
has no joints, in this passage in his ‘ History of Animals’ 
(ii. 1, $ 4), but in his treatise on the ‘ Progressive Motions of 
‘ Animals ’ (epi Topeias Zowyv, cap. 9, p. 709, ed. Bekker), he 
seems to leave it doubtful whether the elephant has joints in 
its knees. After showing that without inflexion there can be 
no progression, he says: ‘ Progression, however, is possible 
‘ without inflexion of the leg, in the same manner as infants 
“ creep ; and there is an ancient story of this kind about ele- 
‘ phants, which is not true, for such animals move because in- 


* Hist. An. iii. 9, § 3. Beyond a doubt the passage is genuine, as 
the context clearly shows by the parenthesis, See Schneider’s Annot. 
ad loc. iii. p. 147. 
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‘ flexion takes place in their shoulder-blades or hips.’ The 
existence of such animals without knees is again supposed by 
this remark: ‘ Since the members are equal, inflexion must be 
‘ made either in the knee or in some joint, if the animal that 
‘ walks is destitute of knees’ (ayovatov). If Aristotle had ever 
seen an elephant move, is it not probable that he would have 
spoken more decidedly and correctly on these points? 
Schlegel indeed asserts that the accounts of the elephant are 
the result of frequent and minute actual examination of both 
sexes of this animal, and that what he could not ascertain— 
viz., the beast’s mode of life in its wild state—he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors of these animals 
which had been sent to Aristotle by Alexander; on this sub- 
ject we shall remark by and by. But surely it was not 
necessary for correct observation to know the habits of the 
elephant in its wild state; a captive specimen would have 
equally answered such a purpose. Aristotle’s assertion * 
that the male elephant arrives at puberty when he is five 
or six years old is quite erroneous; however, in another 
passage ¢ he correctly gives the age at twenty years. But 
the most astonishing assertion is that ‘the elephant cannot 
swim (vey & od wavy Svvarar) on account of the weight of 
its body.’ { Such a statement is one of Aristotle’s many 
erroneous generalisations. 

Aristotle’s account of the camel is on the whole graphic 
and correct ; he describes both the one-humped Arabian and 
the Bactrian species. He mentions the walk of the camel, 
stating that it moves with the hind foot following the fore 
foot on the same side. He twice repeats the statement that the 
camel has no teeth in the upper jaw. Doubtless he alludes 
to the front teeth, but the camel has two incisors in the 
upper jaw and two canines; so that Aristotle has * not per- 
* fectly described and characterised the two species of camel.’ 
Among other strange notions held by Aristotle, apparently 
without any misgivings, may be mentioned the lion having no 
cervical vertebrae, but only one bone in the neck, its bones, 
which are small and slight, being without marrow except a 


ab 


* Hist. An. v. 12, § 14. 
vid. vi. 25, § 2. vid, ix. 35. 
+ Ibid 25, § 2 t Ibid 
e repeats this statement in the De Part. iv. 10, p. 6386, ed. 
H peats tl tat t the De Part 10 636, ed 
Bekker, and joins wolves with lions, and gives his reason, ‘ Nature saw 
1at these animals wanted the neck more for strength than for other 
‘ that tl ] ted tl ] for strength than f tl 
* purposes.’ The cervical bones of the hyena sometimes become anchy- 
losed, and this may possibly have given rise to the one-neckbone 
theory. 
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little in the thigh and foreleg. Aristotle’s notions with 
respect to the skull are peculiar: the brain is placed beneath 
the sinciput, ‘ and the occiput is empty,’ an error twice re- 
peated ; women’s skulls have only one suture, placed in a 
circle. He mentions as an extraordinary thing the fact of 
a man’s skull having once been seen without any suture ; 
he is copying Herodotus (ix. 83), who says such a skull was 
found on the battle-field of Platwa. The skull-sutures 
in aged persons are frequently obliterated. Again, ‘the 
‘cranium of the dog consists of a single bone’— he must 
have got hold of an old specimen. 

Certain abnormal deposits of bone which occasionally are 
found in diseased conditions of the heart in some of the 
mammalia were considered as necessary organs in the horse 
and some kind of oxen, ‘which on account of their large 
‘size have a bony heart for the sake of support’ (ofov 
épeicuatos ydpw).* The seal and some swine are said to have 
no gall-bladder. The absence of a gall-bladder in the seal 
is again stated in his treatise on ‘The Parts of Animals ; ’+ its 
absence from the liver of some swine may possibly be ex- 
plained, as MM. Aubert and Wimmer conceive, by supposing 
that the gall-bladder in certain fat pigs disappears in the 
substance of the liver. The gall-bladder is by no means 
constant in the mammalia, and Aristotle is correct in saying 
it is not present in the elephant, horse, stag, ass, and mule. 
It is difficult to know what he means when he says that the 
Achainian stags appear to have a gall in the tail ; we are quite 
in the dark as to what these stags are. M. Saint-Hilaire, in 
a note,{ considers the statement not absolutely fabulous as one 
would be inclined to think, because there is a species of stag, 
with large horns, which secretes under the tail a liquid not 
unlike bile, and he refers to MM. Aubert and Wimmer. 
Aristotle is probably referring to some story he has heard 
from hunters; but his mention of such a gland in connexion 
with true gall-bladders in certain animals is certainly curious ; 
however, one cannot regard the animal otherwise than as 
fabulous, because in another place § he mentions the same 
kind of stag, which when captured was found to have a 
considerable quantity of green ivy growing on its horns as 
on green wood. Buffon, however, seems to have thought the 
story possible. It will be noticed that Aristotle expressly 
says that such an animal had been captured, and, with his 





* De Part. An. iii. cap. 4. T iv. 
t i, 11, § 7. § ix. 
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authority to stamp the fable, no wonder it appears in Pliny, 
Albertus, and other writers. That Aristotle placed too much 
reliance on animal-lore, often marvellous or even impossible, 
current in his age is abundantly evident to any one who will 
be at the pains to examine his zoological writings. The deer 
come in for a full share of wonderful anecdote, e.g. :— 


‘ The hind, as soon as she has produced her young, eats the chorion 
(fetal sac),* and then runs to the plant called seselis, which she eats, 
and then returns to her offspring.’ ‘The male sheds his horns in 
difficult and inaccessible places, hence the proverb, “ Where the stag 
‘* sheds its horns,” for they take care not to be seen, since they have 
lost their means of defence. It is said that the left horn has never yet 
been seen, for the animal hides it because it has some medical 
properties.’ ‘When stags are bitten by the phalangium, or other such 
creature, they collect together a number of crabs and eat them.’ 


These statements are made by Aristotle without a single 
hint that he does not believe them; had he regarded them 
as fabulous it is probable that he would have so expressed 
himself, as he is in the habit of doing when stories are 
regarded by him as ‘ unworthy of credit.’ 

Mr. G. H. Lewes mentions Cuvier as having instanced 
four generalisations to prove the immense acquaintance 
Aristotle must have had with particulars :— 


‘T will quote four others,’ he adds; ‘ forty might be found, all taken 
from the first book, which exemplify plainly enough how easily large 
ind careful induction could be dispensed with. 1. The lion has no 
cervical vertebrie, but a single bone in its neck. 2. Long-lived persons 
have one or two lines which extend through the whole hand; short- 
lived persons have two lines, and these do not extend through the 
whole hand, 3. Man has, in proportion to his size, the largest and 
the moistest brain. 4. The forehead is large in stupid men, small in 
lively men, broad in men predisposed to insanity (éxorarexot), and 
round in high-spirited men’ (Aristotle, p. 272). 


All these beliefs, it is probable, were currently in vogue in 
Aristotle’s time. 
It is not certain whether Aristotle believed in the fable 


* Many animals will occasionally eat the amnion or the placenta, 
hut it is not their normal habit to do so as Aristotle imagines in the 
case of deer. The seselis is an umbelliferous plant, perhaps Seseli 
tortuosum, or the allied genus Tordylium, which, under the English 
name of Hartwort, tradition has associated with the seselis of Aris- 
totle, on account of its supposed efficacy in aiding parturition in deer 
and other ruminants. Dioscorides (iii. 53) says that a decoction of 
the seeds and roots of the seselis used to be given to goats and sheep, 
mpog evUTOKiAY TOTOV. 
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that the salamander was able to live in the fire, because the 
passage may be an interpolation, which is the opinion of 
M. Saint-Hilaire as well as of MM. Aubert and Wimmer. 
The passage runs thus :— 


‘In Cyprus, where the stone called chalcitis is burnt by those who 
keep it up for many days, small winged creatures are produced in the 
fire, and there walk and leap about; and as certain larve, when taken 
from the snow, perish, so do these creatures when taken from the fire. 
That it is possible for some living organisms to exist in the fire without 
being burnt, the case of the salamander clearly shows, for this creature, 
they say, extinguishes the fire as it walks through it.’* 


* M. Saint-Hilaire has the following footnote on this curious 
passage: ‘This fable of the salamander is without doubt 
‘ posterior to the time of Aristotle, and its mention here 
‘clearly shows that the passage is apocryphal.’t As the 
story, however, is told by Theophrastus, Aristotle’s favourite 
pupil, to whom the philosopher bequeathed his library and 
original writings, M. Saint-Hilaire is not quite correct as to 
the late date of the salamander story. Theophrastus, speak- 
ing of certain things which extinguish fire, says, ‘if to such 
‘a moisture cold be also added, this operates towards ex- 
‘ tinction, as happens in the case of the salamander.’{ He 
considered that the combination of the three qualities of 
cold, stickiness, and moisture was efficacious in extinguishing 
fire, all of which qualities he says are found in the sala- 
mander. We suspect the salamander fable was long anterior 
to the time of Aristotle, and that it had its original source in 
the East, perhaps in Persia, for the name of a fire-dwelling 
lizard occurs in Sanskrit, and our word salamander, like the 
Greek and Latin, appears under the form of samandar in 
Persian. Moreover, Pliny expressly tells us that the story 
comes from the Magi, and it is probable that it found its 
way into Greece and Rome through Democritus, who had 
travelled much in Eastern countries and who, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, had been a pupil of the Magi and Chal- 
deans. It is certain that many of the popular beliefs among 
the Greeks and Romans were introduced from an Eastern 
source; and though Aristotle, supposing that the passage 
is authentic, does not mention Democritus in connec- 
tion with the salamander fable, this absence of the quota- 
tion of his authority is no proof against the supposition 

* Hist. An. v. 17, § 12, 13. 

+ Ilistoire des Animaux, v. xvii. § 19. 

t De Igne, § 60; vol. i. p. 726, ed. Schneider. 
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of this source, because Aristotle not unfrequently quotes 
from authorities without mentioning their names when he 
does not consider it necessary to confute their statements. 
It is not improbable that the fable had originally some 
connection, in zoological mythology, with certain cosmical 
phenomena. Gubernatis writes: ‘The Salamander of popular 
‘ superstition seems to me to represent the moon, which 
‘ lights itself, which lives by its own fire, which has no rays 
‘ or hairs of its own, and which makes the rays or hairs of 
‘the sun fall.’ One of the superstitions concerning the 
salamander was that though devoid of hairs itself, it causes 
the hairs of others to fall out by means of its saliva, whence 
Martial, cursing the baldness of a woman’s head, 


oc salamandra caput aut seva acula nudet. 
‘ Hoe salamandra ut aut seva novacula nudet.’ 


Aristotle evidently had no high opinion of Herodotus’s 
natural history stories, and doubtless he is right, but if the 
‘Father of History’ is not always to be relied upon and 
merits the epithet of ‘ mythologist’ given to him by Ari- 
stotle, sometimes even the ‘ Father of Natural History’ is 
found credulous of impossible fable and popular folk-lore. 
In his treatise on ‘The Generation of Animals’* Aristotle 
very severely reproves Herodotus for believing in the silly 
current talk (roy et7}9n Noyov Kal tzOpvAnusvov) which fisher- 
men indulge in, ‘that female fishes are impregnated by 
‘ eulping down the milt of the male, not seeing how impos- 
‘ sible this is, for the entrance through the mouth leads to 
‘the belly and becomes food to nourish the fish, and not 
‘ to the womb which contains the eggs.’ But equally absurd 
is that which Aristotle asserts concerning the formation of 
eggs in hen partridges. ‘They become pregnant if the 
* wind blows to them from the males,t and often if they hear 
‘the voice of the male when they are excited, or if the 
‘males fly above them they become pregnant from their 
‘breath.’} So again in his ‘Treatise on the Generation of 
: Animals’ § the same story is —— It is clear that 
Aristotle accepts as an absolute fact the silly assertions of 
the fowlers. On turning to M. Saint- Hilaire’s note on 

* Vol. i. p. 756, ed. Bekker. 

{ The quarter whence the wind blew was also supposed to influence 
the young of the sheep and goat; if at the time of coupling the parents 
faced the north, males would be produced, if the south, females, * so 
* that it was necessary to see that they stood to the north’ if male young 
were desired (Ilist. An. vi. 19, § 2). 

$ Hist. An. v. 4, § 7. § Vol. i. p. 751, ed, Bekker. 
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these wind-produced eggs, we find that the passage in the 
‘ History of Animals’ is regarded by him as a probable 
interpolation. But if we have to expunge this paragraph, 
what are we to do with a great deal of matter, bearing on 
this question, which occurs in the ‘Generation of Animals’ ? 

As another instance of Aristotle’s ready acceptance of 
popular folk-lore, we may mention what he states as to the 
causes which were supposed to operate in the production of 
certain colours in sheep. ‘There are certain waters in many 
‘ places which produce black lambs if the sheep drink of 
* them before conception, as at that in the Thracian Chalcis, 
* which is called “ Cold-river ;” in Antandria there are two 
‘rivers, one of which turns the sheep black and the other 
‘ white.’* Strabo, Pliny, Sereca, and others mention cer- 
tain rivers which produce different-coloured sheep. Perhaps 
of all domesticated animals the sheep is liable to the 
greatest variety in respect to its wool, horns, &c.; and this 
difference is doubtless to be attributed to the conditions of 
climate and food principally. From time immemorial there 
have been white, black, and pied sheep; colour is generally 
esteemed of little importance, and there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that the colour of the wool is in any 
way affected by the water which the animals drink. The 
presence of some particular plant in a locality where sheep 
feed might possibly determine the prevalence of one colour 
rather than another in a flock, because such a plant may be 
harmless to one colour and fatal to another, as for instance 
in the case which Darwin mentions of the inhabitants in the 
Tarentino, who keep black sheep alone, because the Hypericum 
crispum abounds there; and this plant does not injure the 
black sheep, but kills the white ones in about a fortnight’s 
time. This, however, is a very different thing from water 
when drunk by the ewes influencing the colour of the lamb. 

Aristotle’s account of the halcyon, or king-fisher, is a 
curious mixture of fact and fiction, the latter, however, pre- 
dominating largely. 

‘The halcyon is not much larger than a sparrow; its colour is blue 
and green, and inclining to purple; its whole body is a mixture of 
these colours, as well as the wings and the parts about the neck. The 
bill is somewhat yellow, long and slight. Such is its external form. 
The nest resembles the sea-balls called halosachna, except in colour, 
for the nest is somewhat red. In shape it resembles those sicya (sea- 
cucumbers) which have long necks; it is about the size of a large 
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sponge, but some are greater, others less. The nests are covered over 
and are thick and hard, as well as the inside. They are not easily cut 
by a person using a sharp knife, but when struck and crushed by the 
hands they quickly break up, like the halosachne. The mouth is 
narrow—only a little entrance—so that the water cannot get into it, 
even when the sea is rough. The hollow parts are like those cf a 
sponge. It isa question as to what it is composed of, but it seems 
to consist chiefly of the spines of the belone. The bird itself lives on 
fish. It also ascends rivers. It lays generally about five eggs, and 
reproduces throughout its life, beginning when four months old.’* 


It is certain that the haleyon here described is the king- 
fisher, a bird well known to the ancients chiefly in connec- 
tion with the old myth of Aleyone and Ce¥x, but one whose 
natural habits they (Aristotle among the number) paid little 
attention to. In another place (v. 8, § 2 and 5) he says :— 


‘ Birds generally breed in the spring and the beginning of summer, 
but the kingfisher is an exception, for it produces its young about the 
time of the winter solstice ;f wherefore fine days which happen at this 
season are called halycon days, seven days before the solstice and 
seven days after it, as Simonides has written, as when Jupiter in the 
winter month prepares fourteen days, which mortals call the windless 
season, the sacred nurse of the variegated halcyon. ... These 
haleyon days do not always happen in this country at the season of the 
solstice, but they nearly always occur in the Sicilian Sea.’ 


These extracts are sufficient to show that Aristotle accepted, 
without any misgivings as to their truth, the old fable, first 
apparently alluded to by Homer, and has recorded as actual 
natural history fact most of the errors and absurdities 
which the fable embodies. With the exception of the de- 
scription of the kingfisher and of its fish diet, there is hardly 
a single statement that is true. 

The nest of the kingfisher reminds us of that of another 
bird—viz. the partridge, which is said to make two nests 
(@av cynxovs), upon one of which the male incubates, on the 
other the female, and each hatches and brings up its own 
brood. And then follows the astounding statement that the 
male has intercourse with the young ones as soon as he 

* Hist. An. ix. 15. 

+ The kingfisher breeds in the spring, as most birds do. The natural 
history fact is altered to make the season harmonise with the popular 
myth. 

+ M. Saint-Ililaire, in his note on ix. 15, § 3, as to the nests 
of these birds, writes:—‘ Buffon conteste quelques-uns des détails 
* donnés ici sur le nid de I'Haleyon ; mais la minutie méme de ces détails 
* atteste que les anciens avaient observé les choses de trés-prés.’ 
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leads them from the nest! (The same is said of pigeons.) 
Again: 

‘The male partridge, being a bird of strong passions, tries to prevent 
the female from incubating by rolling upon the eggs and breaking 
them. The female, by a counter artifice, lays her eggs as she runs 
along, and frequently, from her desire to have eggs, she drops them 
wherever she may happen to be if the male be (not) present.’ 

Few birds attracted more general attention amongst the 
Greeks than the hoopoe, and Aristotle, on the whole, has 
given a good description of its habits, though he has ex- 
aggerated the change in its plumage. 

He quotes Aischylus on the change of its colour and form. 
The poet says :— 


‘ Now this hoopoe, the spectator of its own evils (éréarny ixora rar 
abrov caxov), he has marked with various colours, and has displayed 
the bold rock-bird in full armour. In the beginning of spring it 
brandishes the wing of the white circus (hawk) ; for it will exhibit two 
forms, that of the young bird and of itself from one origin; and when 
the young ears of the corn have grown, it is clothed in variegated 
plumage.’ 

Aristotle’s own words are: ‘ The hoopoe changes its colour 
‘and its form, as Aischylus writes.’ Now, the plumage of 
the hoopoe is subject to less variety than occurs in most 
birds; the male and female do not differ, except that the 
colours of the male bird are a little more rich than in the 
female ; there is no perceptible difference in the plumage in 
the spring and autumn, and the young closely resemble the 
parents. What is stated, however, with regard to the 
change in form is correct enough, and refers to the great 
development of the crest of the male during the spring, 
while the beak of the young bird is comparatively short and 
straight compared with that of the old one. In one pas- 
sage he correctly states that the hoopoe makes no real nest, 
but lays its eggs in the stumps of hollow trees without 
building (vi. 1, § 3); but in another he astonishes us by 
quite another statement.* 

Aristotle has some curious stories about eagles, and here 
too seems to depend upon the poets. 


‘ The eagle lays three eggs, but hatches only two, as is also related 
gle lay Ze y ’ 





* 2 of . , ’ - , “i , , 
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(ix. 16, § 1). The offensive smell of the nest, from the droppings of 
the young, and the materials, such as pieces of dried cowdung, may 
have given rise to the story, which, however, when taken as it stands, 
can give only a very wrong idea of a hoopoe’s nest. 
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in the poems of Museus,* “the bird which lays three eggs, hatches: 
two and cares only for one.” Such things often occur, yet ever, 
three young ones have been seen in the nest. As the young grow, 
the old bird throws out _one, because she grieves at the idea of 
feeding it (ax Oopeveog rij é6wey); at this time it is said to go with- 
out food, so that it need not capture the young of wild creatures. Its 
talons are then turned back for a few days, and its plumage becomes 
white, and it acts cruelly towards its young. . . . All eagles do not 
behave cruelly to their young.’ ‘ The eagle appears to eject its young 
from the nest through envy, for it is an envious and hungry bird by 
nature, and quick at seizing its prey ... it ejects them before the 
proper time, when they still need food, and are as yet unable to fly.’ 
‘The sea eagle’ (probably Haliwetus albicilla) ‘is very quick-sighted, 
and compels its young ones, while still naked, to look at the sun, and 
if one of them will not do so it beats it and turns it round; and the 
young one which first weeps it kills, the other it rears.’ 

And then, after stating that certain sea-birds called xérq@oe 
(perhaps ‘ petrels’) ‘are captured with foam which they 
‘devour,’ and a few other remarks, Aristotle thus con- 
eludes his ornithological instructions: ‘This, then, is the 
‘nature of birds.’ 

There can be no doubt that Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt 
supplied the Greeks and Romans with much of their animal- 
lore ; the old story, so celebrated in classic literature, about 
the swan singing before her death, comes probably from an 
Egyptian source. Aristotle accepts the myth as if it were 
fact. ‘Swans are musical, especially when near the end of 
‘ their life ; for they fly out even to the sea, and some per- 
‘sons sailing near Libya have met with many of them in 
‘the sea singing a mournful song, and have seen some of 
‘them die’ Hor apollo says ‘ that when the Egyptians 
‘ wished to symbolise an old minstrel they depict a swan, 
‘for when old it sings the sweetest melody.’ There is no 
very great difference between the two myths; and when we 
know that certain other Greek fables can be traced directly 
to an Egyptian source it is probable the same is the case 
with the swan.t+ It is curious to notice that Pliny discredits 








° Apparently some semi- -mythological person like Orpheus. His 
line runs 0¢ rpia pev ricret, Cvo &  Exhderety ev 0’ ddeyiler, which Scaliger 
well renders by ‘ Terna parit, binis exclusis educat unum.’ 

¢ The following old folk-lore beliefs may be found both in Horapollo 
and Aristotle, with some slight difference of detail—that eggs may be: 
fertilised by the wind; that goats breathe through their ears; that the 
hyena is double-sexed ; that the lioness never conceives twice; that 
stags may be caught by music ; that partridges are incontinent; that 
when eagles grow old their beaks cross and they die of hunger; that 
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leads them from the nest! (The same is said of pigeons.) 
Again: 

‘The male partridge, being a bird of strong passions, tries to prevent 
the female from incubating by rolling upon the eggs and breaking 
them. The female, by a counter artifice, lays her eggs as she runs 
along, and frequently, from her desire to have eggs, she drops them 
wherever she may happen to be if the male be (net) present.’ 

Few birds attracted more general attention amongst the 
Greeks than the hoopoe, and Aristotle, on the whole, has 
given a good description of its habits, though he has ex- 
aggerated the change in its plumage. 

He quotes Aischylus on the change of its colour and form. 
The poet says :— 

‘ Now this hoopoe, the spectator of its own evils (érdéarny izora ray 
avrov kaxoyv), he has marked with various colours, and has displayed 
the bold rock-bird in full armour. In the beginning of spring it 
brandishes the wing of the white circus (hawk) ; for it will exhibit two 
forms, that of the young bird and of itself from one origin; and when 
the young ears of the corn have grown, it is clothed in variegated 
plumage.’ 


Aristotle’s own words are: ‘ The hoopoe changes its colour 
‘and its form, as Aidschylus writes.’ Now, the plumage of 
the hoopoe is subject to less variety than occurs in most 
birds; the male and female do not differ, except that the 
colours of the male bird are a little more rich than in the 
female ; there is no perceptible difference in the plumage in 
the spring and autumn, and the young closely resemble the 
parents. What is stated, however, with regard to the 
change in form is correct enough, and refers to the great 
development of the crest of the male during the spring, 
while the beak of the young bird is comparatively short and 
straight compared with that of the old one. In one pas- 
sage he correctly states that the hoopoe makes no real nest, 
but lays its eggs in the stumps of hollow trees without 
building (vi. 1, § 3); but in another he astonishes us by 
quite another statement.* 

Aristotle has some curious stories about eagles, and here 
too seems to depend upon the poets. 


‘ The eagle lays three eggs, but hatches only two, as is also related 
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(ix. 16, § 1). The offensive smell of the nest, from the droppings of 
the young, and the materials, such as pieces of dried cowdung, may 
have given rise to the story, which, however, when taken as it stands, 
can give only a very wrong idea of a hoopoe’s nest. 
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in the poems of Muszus,” “the bird which lays three eggs, hatches: 
two and cares only for one.” Such things often occur, yet ever, 
three young ones have been seen in the nest. As the young grow, 
the old bird throws out one, because she grieves at the idea of 
feeding it (&xOdpvevg 7H eE6wiy); at this time it is said to go with- 
out food, so that it need not capture the young of wild creatures. Its 
talons are then turned back for a few days, and its plumage becomes 
white, and it acts cruelly towards its young. .. . All eagles do not 
behave cruelly to their young.’ ‘The eagle appears to eject its young 
from the nest through envy, for it is an envious and hungry bird by 
nature, and quick at seizing its prey ... it ejects them before the 
proper time, when they still need food, and are as yet unable to fly.’ 
‘The sea eagle’ (probably Haliwetus albicilla) ‘is very quick-sighted, 
and compels its young ones, while still naked, to look at the sun, and 


_ if one of them will not do so it beats it and turns it round; and the 


young one which first weeps it kills, the other it rears.’ 


And then, after stating that certain sea-birds called «érq@oe 
(perhaps ‘ petrels’) ‘are captured with foam which they 
‘devour,’ and a few other remarks, Aristotle thus con- 
cludes his ornithological instructions: ‘This, then, is the 
‘nature of birds.’ 

There can be no doubt that Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt 
supplied the Greeks and Romans with much of their animal- 
lore ; the old story, so celebrated in classic literature, about 
the swan singing before her death, comes probably from an 
Egyptian source. Aristotle accepts the myth as if it were 
fact. ‘Swans are musical, especially when near the end of 
‘ their life ; for they fly out even to the sea, and some per- 
‘sons sailing near Libya have met with many of them in 
‘the sea singing a mournful song, and have seen some of 
‘them die. Horapollo says ‘that when the Egyptians 
‘ wished to symbolise an old minstrel they depict a swan, 
‘for when old it sings the sweetest melody.’ There is no 
very great difference between the two myths; and when we 
know that certain other Greek fables can be traced directly 
to an Egyptian source it is probable the same is the case 
with the swan.t+ It is curious to notice that Pliny discredits 








* Apparently some semi-mythological person like Orpheus. His 
line runs 6¢ rpia ev ricrec, Cvo & Exdewet, Ev Cc dXeyiZec, Which Scaligor 
well renders by ‘ Terna parit, binis exclusis educat unum.’ 

¢ The following old folk-lore beliefs may be found both in Horapollo 
and Aristotle, with some slight difference of detail—that eggs may be: 
fertilised by the wind; that goats breathe through their ears; that the 
hyena is double-sexed ; that the lioness never conceives twice; that 
stags may be caught by music; that partridges are incontinent; that 
when eagles grow old their beaks cross and they die of hunger; that 
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the story. ‘Horum morte narratur flebilis cantus, falso, ut 
‘ arbitror, aliquot experimentis’ (x. 23). 

The old notion that the cubs of the bear are, when first 
born, shapeless and require to be moulded into form by the 


mother’s tongue finds itself, in part at least, supported by 
the authority of Aristotle. 


‘The female bear produces a young one, the smallest of any animal 
compared with the size of her own body; it is less than a weasel and 


greater than a mouse; it is naked and blind, and its legs and all its 
members are almost without joints.’ 


The young bear when just born is very small, about the 
size of a large fat rat, but it is covered with hair. Two or 
three stuffed specimens of newly-born bears, brown and polar, 
may be seen in the galleries of the British Museum at South 
Kensington. Aristotle makes no mention of the bear lick- 
ing its cub into shape, which may or may not have been 
an idea of later growth. Ovid thus writes :— 


‘ Nec catulus, partu quem reddidit ursa recenti, 
Sed male viva caro est: lambendo mater in artus 
Ducit, et in formam, qualem capit ipsa, reducit.* 


The notion prevailed for ages after Aristotle, and the 
common English expression of an ‘unlicked cub’ is doubt- 
less a relic of the old fable. Matthiolus (born cire. 1500), the 
eminent physician of Tuscany and commentator on Dios- 
corides, showed about the middle of the sixteenth century 
the error of the unformed-cub story ; he says :— 


‘ When I was in the valley of Anania above Trent, I saw a very large 
pregnant female bear, which had been eviscerated by the hunters. 
The cubs were in the womb, with all their members distinct and 
formed, by no means without shape, as many think, relying more on 
the authority of Aristotle and of Pliny (who have handed down this 
story) than on their senses and experience.’t 


According to Horapollo (ii. 85), if the Egyptians wished 
to symbolise a man who was born deformed, but afterwards 
had acquired his proper shape, ‘they delineate a pregnant 
* bear which brings forth a mass of condensed blood, which 
* is made into shape by being licked with its tongue.’ 


the hawk lays three eggs, breaks two, and hatches only one. Aristotle 
distinctly refutes three of these as absurd. One cannot positively 


assert that all these fables came originally from Egypt, but we think 
it probable. 


* Met. xv. 379-381. 
+ Comment. in Dioscor. p. 206, ed. 1558. 
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Among other curiosities of zoological literature, mentioned 
by Aristotle, which seem to receive his support, and which 
may be set down as the current folk-lore of his time, we 
may enumerate the following :—‘ If anyone make a noise as 
‘ grasshoppers fly along, they emit a kind of moisture, as 

agriculturists say; they feed on dew, and if a person ad- 
vances to them bending his finger and then straightening 
it, they will remain more quiet than if the finger is put out 
straight at once, and will climb up the finger, for from bad 
sight they ascend it as if it were a moving leaf.’ ‘ Persons who 
have parasites ($@<Zpes) in the head are less subject to head- 
ache. Moths are produced in the greatest abundance if a 
spider is shut up with them in the wool, for this creature 
being thirsty dries up any moisture which may be present. 
Small birds during the day fly round the owl—which is 
called admiring it—and as they fly round it they pluck out 
its feathers.’ ‘The anthus’ (some bright-coloured bird) ‘ is 
an enemy to the horse, for it drivés the horse from its 
pasture and eats the grass, it imitates the voice of the 
horse and frightens it by flying at it, but when the horse 
catches it he kills it.’ ‘If anyone takes hold of a she-goat 
by the long hairs of the beard, all the others stand still 
as if bewildered (peuwpwpevar) and gaze at her. ‘The 
hawk, though carnivorous, does not eat the hearts of the 
birds it has killed.’ ‘ The jay («‘77a) has many varieties of 
voice ; it utters a different one, so to speak, every day.’ ‘The 
goat-sucker flies against the she-goats and sucks them, 
whence its name. ‘They say that, after the udder has been 
sucked, it becomes dry and goes blind.’* ‘Mares become 
less ardent and more gentle if their manes are cut.f At cer- 
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* JElian (iii. 39) and Pliny (x. 40) repeat this absurd and injurious 
statement. We cannot trace it in any writer prior to Aristotle. The 
delusion continues to this day in some parts of this country, and the 
insect-eating night-jar suffers. 

{ éray dxoxeipwrra, This remark about mares contains a very 
curious bit of old folk-lore. MM. Aubert and Wimmer, as usual, 
consider the passage apocryphal. M. Saint-Hilaire properly refuses 
to sanction its rejection. We may add that it has the express con- 
firmation of /Zlian (xi. 18), who refers to Aristotle by name as his 
authority. Rejection of the passage is wholly unwarranted. Xeno- 
phon, Plutarch, Elian, and Pliny give us the same bit of folk-lore 
about mares. Xenophon (‘ De Re Equit.’ c. 5) says that the mane, 
tail, and forelock were given to the horse by the gods as an additional 
beauty ; consequently, that when the mane was clipped the mare lost 
her pride and dignity, became dejected on seeing her reflection in 
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* tain times they never run to the east or west, always north 
‘or south.’ ‘The sow gives the first teat to the first little 
‘pig that is born.’ When a serpent has taken its food, 
‘it draws itself up till it stands erect upon its tail (vi ro 
‘ axpov).” 

Aristotle’s reasons are sometimes amusing. Man has no: 
tail because the available formative material has been used 
up in the posterior parts (buttock). Apes have neither tail: 
nor buttocks because they are intermediate between man 
and quadrupeds. Bees and wasps have stings inside their 
bodies because they have wings. All crabs and lobsters 
(generally) have the large claw on the right, because all 
animals are by nature strong on the right side. Bees and 
ants are more intelligent than other animals of the kind, 
because their blood (fluid answering to blood) is thin and 
cold. The seal has no external ears, only ear-pores, because 
its feet are incapacitated for walking (emrnpepévov). Ser- 
pents have a forked tongue because they are gluttonous, 
and a bifid tongue has a double-tasting power. Man is the 
only animal that is tickled, because his skin is fine; and he is 
the only animal that laughs, and ‘tickling (yapyadiopos) is 
‘laughter from a motion of this kind about the armpit,’ 
which, as Mr. Lewes says, is ‘a physiological explanation 
‘ rather difficult to understand.’ Insects eat little because 
their bodies are cold. It is curious to notice that Aristotle 
had no idea that insects produced eggs—they bring forth 
worms ; he evidently took the larva stage as the normal 
birth-form. These instances are taken from the treatise 
‘ On the Parts of Animals.’ 

But we need quote no farther, though it would be easy to 
supply many more samples of a like character ; but surely 
these will incline us to refuse to admit that ‘in his accumu- 
* lation of facts, Aristotle has not written one useless word ;’ 
neither are we able to see with M. Saint-Hilaire, from the 
study of the History of Animals, ‘an originality which 
‘ nothing had prepared, even as nothing completely new has 
‘ followed it.’ M. Saint-Hilaire speaks of Aristotle’s incessant 
practice of anatomy ; it seems to us that he did not practise 
anatomy on any extended scale; that he occasionally dis- 





water, and humbly submitted to the solicitations of the male ass; that 
breeders of mules adopted this tonsure system on this account. M. 
Saint-Hilaire’s note that the words of Aristotle are better applicable 
to stallions than to mares, shows that he has failed to discern the poins 
in question. 
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sected animals, is, however, certain from his own remarks 
here and there,* but he also mentions anatomical drawings 
as existing in his time and before him, and refers his readers 
to them. Had Aristotle habitually dissected animals, it is 
impossible that he could have made the incorrect assertions 
that he has on numerous points of observation not difficult 
of detection or demonstration. It is chiefly, we imagine, 
amongst marine creatures that he practised dissection, and 
to which he paid most personal attention ; and certainly, 
many of his observations are admirably correct on some of 
the fishes, for instance, sponges, crustacea, cephalopoda, 
and other sea creatures.t Aristotle’s father was a man of 
some scientific culture, and anatomy probably formed one 
part in his boyhood education, which study he continued to: 
some extent in after years. His was an all-grasping mind— 
an ambition to know all subjects; but in zoological matters 
constant observations and repeated verifications are neces- 
sary to establish fact, and observation and verification were 
not Aristotle’s strong points; his anatomical knowledge was 
very limited, and, as Mr. G. H. Lewes says, ‘to explain the 
* phenomena of life without having previously mastered the 
‘ facts of anatomy, is as hopeless as to attempt an explana- 
‘ tion of the action of a watch in ignorance of springs, escape- 
* ment, and wheels, merely from seeing it wound up and hear- 
‘ing it tick. Nothing but vague, unassured guesses can be 
‘formed. Of this kind is the physiology of Aristotle.’ Had 
Aristotle any acquaintance with human anatomy from actual 
dissection? Itappears to us almost certain that Hippocrates 
(nearly contemporary with Aristotle) and other medical 
authorities of antiquity occasionally at least practised in- 
spectiones cadaverum. The human body was openly dissected 
in the anatomical schools of Alexandria considerably Jess 
than one hundred years after the death of Hippocrates ;. 
it is, therefore, highly probable that the practice had pre- 
vailed before that time, though not to the same extent. 
Hippocrates was by profession a physician, and probably 
taught anatomy i in his school ; and there’ seems good reason 


* See Hist. An. v. 16, § § 5, un certain organs of the waite fish 
(sepia) are explained by reference to letters A, B, I, A in a diagram. 

¢ Eels are of course discussed; they were ‘supposed to be produced 
spontaneously from the mud and not from eggs. Though there are 
some points in the generation of eels which remain obscure to this 
day, we know that they are produced from eggs; the milt of the 
conger eel was discovered a few years ago, and much has been learnt. 
M. Saint-Hilaire’s zoology is not very recent. 
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for believing that on physiological questions Aristotle bor- 
rowed freely from that most eminent physician of antiquity. 
Aristotle may sometimes have been present at the examina- 
tion of human bodies, but it is pretty certain that he never 
carried on anything like systematic operations, never dis- 
sected in the modern technical acceptation of that term. If 
he had, would he have said that the kidneys of a man re- 
sembled those of a ox, and ‘ consist of many little reniform 
‘ bodies (2« 7od\A@v vedpay pixpov) and are not smooth like 
* those of sheep or other four-footed creatures’? * or that the 
uterus is double; or that the heart is placed above the lungs 
near the bifurcation of the trachea; ft that the brain is with- 
out blood, and that the back part of the skull is empty ?—a 
statement frequently made. If Aristotle did dissect human 
bodies, then, as Mr. Lewes remarks: ‘An answer in the 
‘ affirmative would be still more damaging to his reputation, 
‘since it would render many of his errors unpardonable.’ 
The evidence, we think, is almost conclusive that he did not 
dissect human bodies. 

There seems much reason to believe that he paid little 
attention to the examination of the skeletons of animals, 
and that his osteological knowledge was very limited. Let 
us consider what he has recorded of a certain bone, well 
known to the Greeks as being one much used for dice and 
some other purposes—we, of course, mean the astragalus. 
‘ Many cloven-footed animals,’ he says, ‘have an astragalus, 
* but no many-toed animals have one, neither has man; the 
‘ lynx has as it were half an astragalus, the lion one in the 
‘form of a coil (AaSupivA@dn); solid-hoofed animals, with 
‘ the exception of the Indian ass, have no astragalus, swine 
‘have not a well-formed astragalus.’{ The fact is that the 
hind feet of all mammals possess this bone, with slight 
differences in form and relative position with the other tarsal 
bones, but always preserving their characteristic shape. 
Aristotle recognises this bone only, as a rule, in the rumin- 
ants, and denies its existence generally in the hind feet of 
other animals. This bone was familiar to him as occurring 
in the sheep and goat, because they supplied principally the 
dice used originally in the Greek game. Had he examined 
the hind feet of the animals which he specifies as having no 


* De Part. iii. 9, p. 671, ed. Bekker. + Hist. An. i. 14, § 1. 

t ob cadXcaatpayador, perhaps, ‘not prettily shaped’ like the tarsal 
bone of the gazelle (copxa¢), which was much prized. See Polybius, 
xxvi. 10. 9. 
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astragalus, he could not have committed such an error; had 
he been in the habit of dissecting animals for osteological 
information, he must have noticed the uniform presence of 
this characteristic tarsal bone in the mammalia. 

Aristotle had a theory—a kind of physiological axiom— 
that led him to infer that certain animals could not have an 
astragalus, and therefore he did not examine them to prove 
his theory ; he was satisfied that his theory proved his facts, 
and there was no need of verification. We shall see this in 
the following passage from his ‘ Parts of Animals,’ where he 
gives his reason why certain animals have no astragalus. 


‘ The feet of quadrupeds differ, for some animals have one hoof, others 
a cloven foot, others many divisions in the foot. One-hoofed animals 
are those which, on account of their large size and abundance of 
earthy matter, have secreted such matter for the formation of nail or 
hoof, instead of horns and teeth, and on account of this superabun- 
dance, instead of many nails have only one—a solid hoof. Hence, on 
this account, to speak generally, such animals have not an astragalus, 
for if they had one, the joint of the hind leg would be moved with 
greater difficulty, because parts with one angle open and shut more 
readily than parts with many angles; but the astragalus, a kind of 
wedge (youdoc) is fixed as a foreign member in two other bones; 
it has weight indeed, but conduces to the security of the step. 
On this account animals which have an astragalus have it in the hind 
feet, and not in the fore, because the parts which move first ought to 
be light and flexible, whereas the hind parts require security and 
tension (rdéac). Moreover, animals without this bone can give a 
more heavy blow in defending themselves, such, for instance, as use 
their hind legs, and kick at what hurts them. But animals with 
cloven feet have an astragalus, for they are lighter behind; and 
because they have an astragalus they have not solid hoofs, the bony 
matter which is wanting in the foot serving for flexure. But many- 
toed animals have not an astragalus, otherwise they would not be 
many-toed, but cleft for so much of the breadth of the foot as the 
astragalus occupies’ (iv. 10, p. 690, ed. Bekker). 





His argument is mainly as follows, from what may be 
clearly oathered from several other passages: large animals 
have in their system much earthy matter (730888), the 
superabundance of such matter (1) repuccw@patixy brepBon2)) 
nature uses in the formation of teeth, tusks, and horns; in 
solid-hoofed animals, as in a horse for instance, the excess 
of earthy matter goes to form the hoof, and not horns or 
tusks as it does in cattle and elephants; and as this excess 
is spent in the formation of a solid hoof, such animals have 
no astragalus, which is only a kind of superadded bone, 
and would be, in the horse for instance, a detriment rather 
than an advantage. With such conceptions Aristotle ima- 
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gined the phenomena of nature must correspond, and hence 
the true guide, ‘the Ariadne-thread by which the real issues 
‘may be found,’ viz. verification, was neglected, and error 
promulgated. 

The mention of the Indian ass, which Aristotle receives 
with some degree of incredulity, as coming from Ctesias, 
whom he describes as a man ‘unworthy of credit’ (ov« dv 
a€wrictos), suggests a few remarks. The Indian ass, as 
described by Ctesias* is fabulous altogether, but it is in- 
teresting as being the origin of the unicorn, which even 
now supports the arms of England. The Indian rhinoceros 
in all probability is at the bottom of the story told by 
Ctesias. The astragalus of this animal was prized by the 
Indian hunters, who pursued it for the sake of its horns 
as well. Ctesias was shown the astragalus, which he says 
was ‘the most beautiful he ever beheld, in shape and size 
‘ like that of the ox, but heavy as lead, its colour resembled 
‘cinnabar throughout its whole substance’ (xai dia BaBous). 
The description will suit the astragalus of the rhinoceros 
well enough; of course the specimen Ctesias saw had been 
artificially stained with some red dye, and perhaps leaded. 
Drinking-cups were made out of its horn, and filings of 
the same were used as an antidote against poison, spasms, 
and other diseases. Drinking-vessels and cups are to this 
day made from the horn of the rhinoceros in the interior of 
Africa, where the unicorn (Anasa of the natives) is nothing 
more than the rhinoceros ; the people attribute to the horn 
the very same properties which Ctesias did. Although some 
of the stories about the strange animals and plants which 
Ctesias gives can be explained to some extent, making great 
allowance for the marvellous, it is quite impossible to deny 
that several of them are pure unmitigated fables. Not, 
however, that we believe Ctesias to be, as some have sup- 
posed, a mere fabricator of lies, a sort of classical Baron 
Munchausen, one who, in the words of Lucian, ‘ neither 
‘ saw what he relates nor heard it from any one else. On 
the contrary, we believe that he is perfectly truthful, that 
he heard from the Persians their strange stories of certain 
animals and plants of India, which perhaps they themselves 


credited, and that he has simply given their accounts. He 


never visited India himself, and he accepts too credulously 
no doubt the marvellous stories which he had heard. Herein 
may be a strong contrast between the philosophic mind of 








* Indica, caps. 25-27, p. 25, ed. Baehr. 
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Aristotle and the unquestioning credulity of Ctesias, though, 
like Homer, even Aristotle aliquando dormit. We have 
taken the trouble to analyse carefully all that Ctesias has 
written in his fragmentary account of India. He mentions 
about fifty subjects, some in a few words, some in many. 
Several of these may be explained, making allowance for 
the usual exaggerations and love of the marvellous which 
attend all natural history anecdotes, unless checked by strict 
scientific investigation. His dog-headed cave-men ; his 
pygmies with ears reaching to their shoulders, which meet 
together and cover the back behind ; the worm (cx«wd7£), the 
only creature of the river Indus, with two teeth and a body 
which a child can scarcely span with his two hands, which 
drags camels and oxen into the water and devours them all 
but the entrails; the griffins; the dicerus bird, which phil- 
anthropically hides its deadly excrement; the martichoras, of 
lion-like form and human visage, that shoots forth poisonous 
darts from its scorpion-like tail—a figure of which may be 
seen in old Topsell, and which has been lately reproduced 
by Miss Phipson in her ‘Animal Lore of Shakespeare ’— 
all these, with others, are simply creatures of the imagina- 
tion, like the stone and wood adornments of ecclesiastical 
buildings of medizval architecture; but Ctesias gives a 
short but fairly correct account of the parrot, the bird which 
speaks with human tongue; his worm-like creatures of the 
size and of the colour of cinnabar, which infest trees, are 
probably seme species of cochineal insect (coccus) ; his swift, 
fierce, and ironlike crocottas imitating man’s voice is the 
Hyena crocuta, still found in Ethiopia; and there is no very 
great exaggeration in the idea, as any one can testify who 
has heard the curious voice of the langhing hyena. He has 
given a fair account of the large Indian mastiff, the same 
animal which the Assyrian kings employed in the chase of 
wild beasts ; his small sheep and cattle may be even now 
seen in India, as in the little Zebu; while his mention of 
a variety of iron which, when fixed in the ground averts 
storms and lightnings recalls to our mind the lightning- 
conductor of modern days. We acknowledge the fabulous 
character of many stories in his ‘ Indica,’ but we object to 
Avistotle’s stigma on the good faith of Ctesias, when, as in 
the treatise on the ‘Generation of Animals,’ he speaks of 
the Greek physician of Artaxerxes as a manifest liar (gavepds 
eyrevouévos). 

Aristotle had no high opinion of Herodotus as a relater of 
natnral history subjects, and he convicts him of some very 
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absurd statements, stigmatising him as a ‘ mythologist.” 


When Herodotus is wrong, Aristotle refutes hin sometimes 
by name, sometimes under the expression ‘some say ;’ it is, 
however, noticeable that when Aristotle accepts the accounts 
which Herodotus gives of certain animals, he does not 
hesitate to appropriate his remarks without a word as to his 
authority ; he makes use of them as if they were his own. 
This is very evident in the accounts of the crocodile and 
hippopotamus. In the case of the great saurian of the Nile, 
all that Aristotle tells us is borrowed from Herodotus, with 
the exception of the number of eggs it is said to lay; and 
it is curious to notice that he even tells the story of the 
little bird (trochilos) which eats the leeches out of the 
crocodile’s mouth—a story long discredited, but which has 
been to a great extent corroborated by M. Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire, the eminent French naturalist, who long resided in 
Egypt and had repeated occasions to ascertain that the story 
of Herodotus was correct, in substance at least. He found that 
a little bird, the black-headed plover (Pluvianus agyptius), 
flies incessantly from place to place, searching everywhere, 
even in the crocodile’s mouth, for insects, such as gnats, 
which attack the great saurian in innumerable swarms, and 
entering his mouth, cover the inner surface of the palate 
with a brownish black crust. The little plover comes and 
delivers him from his troublesome enemies. That curious 
friendships exist between animals widely diiferent from each 
other in form and habit, is well known to naturalists; we 
may instance the case of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, 
which are often attended by little birds known as rhinoceros- 
birds, which feed on the ticks and other parasites that infest 
these beasts, and which serve as well to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger; the great pachyderms fully understand 
the bird’s warning, and doubtless appreciate its good offices. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans do not appear to have been 
very scrupulous in the acknowledgement of their sources 
of information. Herodotus borrowed his description of 
the hippopotamus from Hecateus, and his account of 
the mode adopted by the Egyptians for catching the 
crocodile, as well as his story of the phoenix; and certainly 
writes as if he was the originator of his narratives. Ari- 
stotle borrowed from Herodotus; perhaps Hecatieus told his 
own story. Though Aristotle depended to a considerable 
extent on his own observations, it is certain that he drew 


largely from other sources. Schneider on this point 
writes :— 
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‘ Aristotle had very likely more authorities whom he has followed 
or converted to his own purposes than those whose names he has given. 
There are, however, a few whom he has named, as Alemzon of Crotona, 
Dionysius of Apollonia, Heradorus of Heracleum in Pontus, the father 
of Bryson the sophist, Ctesias of Cnidos, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
Syennesis of Cyprus, Polypus, Democritus of Abdera, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene, Empedocles of Sicily. . . . There are many places, both in 
his Natural History and his other works on animals, where our 
philosopher refers to the ancient fables of men who were transformed 
into the nature and forms of various animals. . . . All who have read 
the work of Antoninus and the Metamorphoses of Ovid, will easily 
perceive how much information on the nature and habits of animals 
our philosopher could have derived from the very character of the 
books which had come down from the remotest antiquity to the time 
of Aristotle, especially if they bear in mind that the ancient teachers 
of physics always compared the habits of animals with those of man, 
and conjectured the causes and reasons of their actions from simila1 
impulses in man. This may be seen in the fables of A®sop, for they 
contain the first elements of the ancients in physics and morals.’ (Cress- 
well’s translation.) 


We cannot help thinking that much of Aristotle’s human 
anatomy and physiology was derived from Hippocrates, whom, 
however, he only mentions once, and that Democritus sup- 
plied him with a good deal of matter on the forms end 
habits of various animals. M. B.-Saint-Hilaire has well said 
in his interesting preface that ‘amongst all the predecessors 
* of Aristotle, Democritus is the one from whom he has been 
‘able to borrow most; that in the opinion of every one 
‘ Democritus was the wisest of the Greeks before the time 
‘of Aristotle; and that the acquirements of Democritus 
‘seem to have been as varied, if not as profound, as those 
‘of Aristotle.’ 

Speaking of the ‘ History of Animals,’ looked at absolutely 
in relation to the science of which it treats, Mr. Lewes 
makes one remark at all events which we cannot altogether 
endorse ; he says, ‘there is not one good description in it.’ 
We, on the contrary, consider there are many. Let us take 
two or three examples: Aristotle is nowhere more happy 
in his descriptions than when he is discoursing of marine 
animals. What seaside observer is unacquainted with the 
sea-squids, known to naturalists by the name of tunicated 
molluses, or ascidians ? 

‘The creatures called tethya have of all animals the most peculiar 
nature, for their whole body is concealed in a shell, which is inter- 
mediate between skin and sheil, so that it can be cut like hard leather. 
The shell-like substance grows upon rocks. It has two pores distinct 
from each other, very small and not readily seen, by which it emits 
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and takes in water. When opened, one sees first of all that it has a 
gristle-like membrane within, lining the shell-like substance, and in 
this is the fleshy substance of the tethya itself, unlike that of other 
creatures, for the flesh is homogeneous throughout. It is united in two 
places to the membrane and the skin on the side, and in the point of 
union it is narrower on each side. By these places it extends to the 
outside pores which pass through the shell. There it both emits and 
takes in food and moisture, as if one were the mouth and the other the 
vent; the one is somewhat thick, the other thin. In the inside also 
there is a cavity at each end, and a middle part which forms continuous 
‘partitions.* In one of the cavities there is moisture; besides this it 
has no sensitive or organic part. ... The colour of the tethya is 
partly yellow, partly red.’ 


On the whole this is a good popular description of a tuni- 
cated ascidian ; a scientific one was impossible without the 
aid of the microscope, and, as was to be expected, the 
description is not strictly speaking scientifically correct. 
Aristotle has also given a very good descriptive account of 
the chameleon, though one cannot expect that he would be 
perfectly accurate in all the details. He mentions the 
structure of the ribs, how they descend and are joined 
together on the hypogastric region, the serrated back, the 
prehensile tail, the number and position of the toes; ‘its 
* eyes are fixed in a hollow and are large and round, sur- 
‘ rounded with skin like the rest of the body; in the centre 
‘there is a small space left for the sight, through which 
“ aperture it sees, and this part is never covered with skin. 
‘ It turns round its eyes in a circle and can direct its vision 
‘to all sides and can see what it wishes. The change in 
‘the colour of the skin occurs when the animal is filled 
‘with air” It is curious that he does not mention the 
peculiar structure of the tongue-bone, or the vermiform 
tongue, extensile and retractile, by means of which the 
creature catches the insects and larvee on which it feeds ; and 
that he takes no notice of its great lungs. He is incorrect 





* gat Creipyee pégov te auvexéc. Aristotle is, we think, alluding to 
the respiratory sac, i.e. to the quadrangular interspaces or square 
meshes formed by the longitudinal and transverse vessels which form a 
kind of network throughout the whole of the bronchial sac, which in some 
large ascidia are visible to the naked eye. M. Saint-Hilaire translates 
the words ‘il y a un petit corps continu qui y fuit cloison,’ and thinks 
they may possibly refer to the ganglion between the two tubular 
orifices. Such a small object could not possibly be discerned without 
the aid of a microscope of considerable magnifying power. More- 
over, Aristotle knew nothing whatever either of nerves or nerve-ganglia, 
and there is no mention of the epithet ‘ small’ in the original. 
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in saying there is no spleen, which organ is always present 
in the reptilia, and that the chameleon has no blood except 
about the heart. 


Aristotle gives a very good description of a hermit-crab, 
that curious occupant of univalves familiar to all observers: — 


‘The creature called carcinium resembles both the malacostraca 
(crustacea) and the ostracodermata (testacea), for it is like in its nature to 
the carabi (lobsters). It is born naked, but because it clothes itself 
with a shell, and lives in it, it is like the testacea, and thus it partakes 
of the nature of both these classes. In shape, to speak plainly, it is 
like a spider, except that the lower part of the head and thorax is 
larger. It has two thin red horns, and two large eyes below these, not 
within nor turned on one side like those of the crab, but straight 
forwards. Below these is the mouth, and round it many hairlike 
appendages. Next to these there are two divided feet, with which it 
seizes its prey, and two besides these on each side, and a third pair 
smaller. Below the thorax the whole creature is soft, and when opened 
is yellow within. It does not grow to the shell, like the purpura and 
the ceryx, but is easily freed from it.’ * 


This is a fair general description of a hermit-crab (pagurus), 
but it is not sufficiently precise for the determination of the 
species. 

Aristotle had an ardent love and admiration of nature, 
and in nature he ‘always saw the beautiful, though he, like 
the Greek philosophers generally, seldom cared to be demon- 
strative in the expression of his feelings. The following 
passage from his treatise ‘On the Parts of Animals’ has 
deservedly attracted the admiring attention of M. Saint- 
Hilaire :— 

‘Having already treated of these subjects, and given what is our 
opinion about them, it remains for us now to speak of animated nature 
(xepi rife Cwixije Pv7ewe), omitting nothing, as far as lies in our power, 
whether it be ignoble or honourable ; for even in those things which 
seem less pleasing to our senses in our contemplation of them, Nature, 
the creator of all things (}) énpuovpyjoaca vate), affords inconceivable 
pleasures to those able to discover the causes of things and are 
philosophers ky nature. For it would be unexpected and strange 
indeed if, when looking at images of things, we rejoice when we survey 
the art that produced them, whether in painting cr sculpture, and do 
not rather love the sight of the actual works of Nature when we are 
able to discover their causes. Hence we ought not to regard with 
disgust, in a childish way, the inspection of the more ignoble animals, 
because in all Nature’s works there is something wonderful; and as 
Heracleitus is said to have addressed certain strangers who wished to 
see him, and who, having found him warming himself by the kitchen 





* Tlist. An. iv. 4, § 14. 
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fire, stopped, and he bade them enter without fear, “for even here,” 
said he, “‘are the gods,” in like manner, in investigations concerning 
each living creature we must approach without notions of a painful 
spectacle, because in all things there is something of nature and of 
beauty.’ * 


The story told by Pliny and Athenzus that Aristotle re- 
ceived many animals from India through the generous 
liberality of Alexander is very improbable indeed, and there 
is nothing in Aristotle’s zoological works to lead one to 
suppose that any Indian animals had been sent to him. 
Humboldt, Schneider, Grote, and others have rejected the 
tradition without hesitation. The notices of the forms and 
habits of Asiatic animals are often brief, and generally in- 
accurate, and were probably derived by Aristotle, as Humboldt 
says, from information obtained by him quite independently 
of the Macedonian expeditions, from Persia and from 
Babylon, the centre of such widely-extended trading inter- 
course. We agree with M. Saint-Hilaire that we owe the 
‘History of Animals’ and the other zoological works of Ari- 
stotle to the genius of the author, the comprehensive mind, 
the untiring industry, the love of knowledge which had no 
bounds, the admiration of nature which characterised this 
great Greek philosopher; and we are grateful for the posses- 
sion of his writings; but we must not exaggerate the value 
of his natural history writings, we must not pay an absurd 
homage to antiquity by placing the pretensions or the 
ancients upon an equality with those of the moderns, as 
Buffon, Cuvier, and others have done; for, as the author 
of one of the Bridgewater Treatises has well said: ‘ The 
* question does not regard the original powers of the mind, 
* but the amount of accumulated knowledge on which those 
* powers are to be exercised; and it would indeed be extra- 
‘ ordinary if, inverting the analogy of individuals, the world 
‘ should not be wiser in its old age than it was in its infancy.’ 
Antecedently to the knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood, the true character of respiration and of the nervous 
system, zoological science was impossible and error inevitable. 
Before the invention of the microscope physiological know- 
ledge could make very little advance. Had Aristotle lived in 
our age we should have seen him, we imagine, in the noble 
army of Darwin and Huxley, and other patient investigators 
of the phenomena of nature and of the working of nature’s 
laws. Verification of facts, the cautious proof that certain 


* De Part. An. i, 4, p. 645, ed. Bekker. 
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organic structures do occur in such and such animals, would 
take the place of the statement that they must occur in 
accordance with some presupposed theory, and thus true 
knowledge would increase, and there would be no need for 
imagination to supply the deficiencies of observation. 

We must not conclude this article without a few words of 
hearty congratulation to the veteran French translator of 
Aristotle’s works, M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire. The ‘ His- 
‘toire des Animaux d’Aristote,’ in three handsome, well- 
printed volumes, his latest translation, appears to be 
exceedingly well done; it accurately represents the Greek, 
and is accompanied by copious useful footnotes,* and an 
exhaustive index, and although we cannot share with him 
his almost unqualified praise of Aristotle as a writer of 
natural history, and fail to see such an ‘unheard-of multi- 
‘ plicity of facts observed with so much exactness’ as he 
has discovered, we are glad to bear witness to the great 
merit of his translation. It is a valuable addition to Aristo- 
telian literature, and will, we think, add fresh lustre to the 
honoured name of Saint-Hilaire. 





* We could wish that the footnotes sometimes contained more 
definite zoological information. We turn to M. Saint-Hilaire’s note 
on the mole (aewadat). He does not tell us whether Aristotle’s animal 
is the insectivorous ‘'alpa or the rodent mole-rat (Spalax typhus). 
The correctness of Aristotle depends on this question. If he is 
speaking of the common mole he is wrong when he says ‘it has no 
‘apparent eyes, being covered with skin,’ for, as Sir Thomas Browne re- 
marks, ‘ that moles have eyes in their head is manifested unto any one 
‘that wants them not in his own.’ If Aristotle is speaking of the 
Spalax, or mole-rat, he is quite right, for this creature’s eyes are 
covered with the skin. Fortunately there is one word in Aristotle’s 
account which settles the question, viz. yavAtocorrag (Hist. An. iv. 8,§ 2) 
spoken of the teeth. This word is frequent in Aristotle’s zoological 
treatises, and refers to the prominent teeth of certain creatures, as the 
tusks of the elephant and wild-boar. Now the teeth of the Spalax are 
long, conspicuous, and chisel-shaped, and may well be called yavAcd- 
correc. MM. Aubert and Wimmer think this passage containing a 
notice of the brain channels (wépor vevpwcecc) is a later interpolation. 
If it be so, it shows that the interpolator had interpreted Aristotle’s 
animal as the Spalax, and not the insectivorous 7'a/pa, but the question 
as to what special animals are denoted in Greek and Latin authors 
generally by the words dord\atl, oxd\aé, and talpa, opens out a 
subject too wide for present discussion. 
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Art. VII.—1. Ireland in the Seventeenth Century ; or, the Irish 
Massacres of 1641-2. Their Causes and Results. By 
Mary Hickson. With a Preface by J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
Vols. I. and II. London: 1884. 


2. Cromwell in Ireland ; a History of Cromwell’s Irish Cam- 
paign. By the Rev. Denis Murpuy, 8.J. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. Dublin: 1883. 


[T° is impossible to deny that the misfortunes of Ireland 
during the last three centuries have been due less to 
the territorial greed or to the religious fanaticism of the 
English, than to the fact that more than once she delibe- 
rately imperilled our national existence by an alliance with 
our greatest enemies. When our Protestantism exposed us 
to the menacing schemes of Catholic Europe in the sixteenth 
century, and when even the Popes, as Doéllinger significantly 
reminds us, strove by foreign invasion and civil war to 
break up that fabric of political independence which the 
Tudors had established in England, Ireland became a place 
of the first strategic importance to Spain. Then, in the 
struggle of the seventeenth century between Charles I. and 
his Parliament, the Irish took advantage of our divisions 
to strike a blow for their independence, which threatened 
to place us at the mercy of a despotic monarchy. It was 
not merely that an Irish army was raised to make war upon 
England in the interest of Charles I.—‘ that army which,’ 
as Pym said, ‘was to bring us to a better order’—but that 
the outbreak of 1641, followed by ten years of anarchy, 
threatened the very existence of the Empire. Then, when 
a fresh effort was made to sacrifice our liberties forty years 
after, the Irish again flung themselves across our path, with 
France as an ally instead of Spain, only to involve themselves 
in still deeper misfortunes. This ended the long struggle 
between freedom and authority in England. Now it is a 
very easy task for historians to denounce the severities of 
English rule at periods so tremendously critical in our his- 
tory ; but it is an act of the most flagrant injustice to ignore 
all those circumstances in our position which tended to 
palliate, if they could not justify, the extreme and terrible 
rigour of our treatment of Ireland. We frankly acknow- 
ledge that the course of events having made it so perfectly 
clear that the possession of Ireland, not to say her cordial 
support, was indispensable to our safety, we ought to have 
recognised the duty of governing the country henceforth in 
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the interests of its people, respecting the rights of conscience 
and of property, and anticipating by a century the benefits 
of that union which was sought at last, like the earlier 
union with Scotland, as a great political necessity for both 
countries. History tells how a very different course was 
taken, and is not altogether silent respecting its cause. If 
the Revolution, which established the liberties of England, 
unhappily prepared the way for the ascendency of a Protestant 
oligarchy over a Catholic nation, humiliated by a long 
succession of defeats, crushed into absolute helplessness, 
without institutions or property to defend, with nothing 
but injuries to redress and wrongs to avenge, the cause is 
to be found, not in the circumstances of this last contest at 
all, but in the events of the terrible autumn and winter of 
1641-2. If there is any truth in history, what Mirabeau 
said prophetically of the French Revolution was true in a 
sense of Ireland: ‘ You will have massacres; you will have 
‘ butcheries ; you will not have the execrable honour of a 
‘ civil war.’ 

Now it ought not to be difficult to ascertain the actual 
facts of the Irish rebellion any more than of the incidents. 
of the contemporary struggle in England, because there is 
no lack of evidence supplied by the actors, the sufferers, or 
the spectators, in the bloody conflict. But the very great- 
ness of the interest involved in the contest has helped to 
deface, and even to falsify, the record, and to make impar- 
tiality so difficult that the history of events which we could 
all wish to bury in oblivion has become rather an incentive 
to fresh atrocities than a warning against them. The ques- 
tion in hand is to be settled by the laws of historical 
evidence, applied without prejudice or passion to the facts 
contained in contemporary chronicles, memoirs, and judicial 
records, with a due discrimination of their respective values. 
We must put altogether aside those imaginative sympathies 
which reject the severe truths of history. Believing as we 
do that truth is the only merit which gives dignity and 
worth to history, we look to it for a real picture of the 
rebellion of 1641 in colours that cannot deceive us. The 
subject is not of our seeking, but is forced upon us by the 
efforts of writers who are now trying to pervert the whole 
history of the relations between England and Ireland, so as 
to find in it new sources of exasperation to keep the two 
nations for ever apart. English writers have not, as a rule, 
been careful to vindicate the truth against fiction and im- 
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posture. Mr. Froude, who writes a preface to the work which 
is placed at the head of this article, says truly :— 


‘The confidence with which the innocence of the Irish of any such 
crimes is now insisted upon has been the growth of time; of the un- 
willingness of the English to keep alive painful memories when they 
trusted and hoped it was needless to do so, because ancient enmities 
between classes and creeds and the two islands were fast dying out; and 
also of a consciousness on the part of the English that they have much to 
repent of in regard to Ireland, which has made them careless of defend- 
ing themselves against particular charges.’ 


Yet, as he also remarks, the peculiarity of the case is, that 
the leading facts seem never to have been doubted or dis- 
puted for more than a century after the outbreak :— 


‘ The Irish Rebellion and Cromwell’s re-conquest were not done in a 
corner. Catholic Europe, with the Pope at its head, was deeply in- 
terested in the struggle and the issue of it. The barbarities of which 
the Irish were accused, and were said to have been found guilty, were 
published to the world, and, involving as they did the character of a 
Catholic nation, it might have been expected their publication would 
have drawn forth at once an indignant contradiction. Hundreds of 
exiles, who had been in Ireland at the beginning of the insurrection, 
were scattered over France, Spain, and Italy, and might have repu- 
diated, had they been able, the tremendous accusation against their 
countrymen. They did nothing of the kind. Individuals among 
them here and there, after a lapse of years, asserted that they had no 
share in the massacres at Portadown, at Shrule, at Silver Mines, 
Portnaw, Macroom, and other places; but it never seems to have 
occurred to them to deny the general fact. And no writer of 
credit, Catholic or Protestant, who had lived through the rebeilion, 
thought of denying it. Not only Temple, Borlase, and Clarendon, but 
the Catholics Clanricarde and Castlehaven, Father Walsh the Francis- 
can friar, Philip O’Reilly of Crom Castle, Mr. Kearney the Catholic 
brother of a Catholic bishop, with other Irish Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century (whose narratives are hereafter printed for the 
first time from the Carte MSS.), all admit that massacres were com- 
mitted, however they may venture to palliate or excuse those crimes. 
The Rev. Charles O'Connor, D.D., a highly respected Roman Catholic 
priest of the last century, made the same admission.’ 


This is a tolerably complete account of the evidence, to 
which we must add the thirty-two volumes of manuscript 
depositions in Trinity College, Dublin. We accept the whole, 
subject to the single qualification that both Protestant and 
Catholic writers, and especially such of them as mingled in 
the events they describe, reflect more or less the passions 
and prejudices, the partialities and animosities to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. This remark applies 
equally to Protestant writers like Temple and Borlase, and 
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to many of their Catholic contemporaries. Now in what 
way have later writers dealt with this mass of evidence ? 
The earliest is Carte, the biographer of Ormonde, who had 
access to many original papers, now lost, which belonged to 
officers engaged in suppressing the rebellion. But Carte 
was bitterly anti-Puritan, and very favourable to the Roman 
Catholics because they were nominally fighting on the side 
of the Royalists. Leland, a Fellow of Dublin College, and 
author of a ‘ History of Ireland,’ is, as Hallam says, a mere 
echo of Carte, but while hostile to the Presbyterians, he was 
less favourable than Carte to the Roman Catholics. Warner, 
another Dublin Fellow, wrote a ‘ History of the Irish 
‘ Rebellion,’ which merits the praise of Miss Hickson for 
‘its fairness and candour.’ The Roman Catholics would 
have acted wisely to leave their cause in the hands of these 
three historians, but unhappily for themselves they assumed 
the responsibility of issuing a Roman Catholic version of 
the rebellion, which has done more than any other thing to 
discredit their character for veracity and candour. We 
refer to the work of Dr. John Curry, a Catholic physician 
of Dublin, which appeared about the time of the Irish 
Volunteers with the title of ‘An Historical and Critical 
* Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland.’ It was published 
at a time when the Roman Catholics were anxious to dissi- 
pate the old historic prejudices which had their origin in 
the wars of the seventeenth century, and when the Pro- 
testants were almost equally anxious that the past should be 
forgotten. The author maintains that in 1641 there was 
nothing but a civil war in which the Irish fought for their 
lands and their religion, that there was no massacre, that 
the fiction of a massacre was invented by fraud and sup- 
ported by perjured witnesses as a mere afterthought to 
justify the confiscation of the rebels’ estates. There was 
massacre, no doubt, but it was done by the Protestants, and 
the innocent Catholics only took up arms in self-defence. 
Hallam justly stigmatises Curry’s history ‘as a tissue of 
‘ misrepresentation and disingenuousness,’ for it teaches 
the Irish Catholics to regard themselves as the victims of 
an atrocious conspiracy—a conspiracy to rob them of their 
lands and to justify it by blackening their reputation. 
Unhappily Curry has been almost implicitly followed for a 
hundred years past by nearly all Roman Catholic writers, 
and by a few Protestant writers of no great weight. The 
Catholic writers do not, as a rule, pretend to have investi- 
gated the history of the rebellion for themselves. They 
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merely repeat the statements of Curry and quote occasional 
concessions made by Protestant writers. We refer to the 
histories, sketches, or catechisms of Daniel O’Connell, who 
ignores the massacres altogether, and complains that the 
Catholics’ were ‘accused of being the authors and perpe- 
‘trators of assassinations and massacres of which they 
were only the victims’ *—of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who 
says that the soldiers in the Irish army ‘never massacred 
‘ one Protestant in cold blood ’*t—of Thomas D’Arcy Magee, 
Martin Haverty, and O’Neill Daunt, who hold that the 
Protestants were the first to begin the massacres by murder- 
ing three thousand Catholics in Island Magee—and of Mr. 
John P. Prendergast, who says: ‘No murders were com- 
‘ mitted or even any man in arms killed by the rebels till 
‘late in December.’{ The principal Protestant writers on 
the same side are Mr. J. T. Gilbert, the well-known Irish 
annalist,§ and the Rev. George Hill, a Unitarian minister.|| 
The whole question has been re-opened in recent times by 
Mr. Froude,{ Mr. Lecky,** and Mr. Gardiner.tt We are all 
familiar with the strongly anti-Irish view taken by Mr. 
Froude of the transactions of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Lecky discusses the question of the massacre in a chap- 
ter which is a masterpiece of historical criticism, though it 
fails, as we shall see, on several important points to do full 
justice to the facts in evidence. His position is that the 
rebellion did not begin with a general and premeditated 
massacre of the Protestants, but that murders and barbari- 
ties did occur on a very large scale, and that the Protestants 
were as fierce in their retaliation as the Catholics in their 
first attacks. His judgement, though very different from that 
of Dr. Curry, who denies the Catholic massacres altogether, 
is regarded as on the whole more favourable to the Catholic 
side than that of any previous historian. Mr. Gardiner 
substantially accepts the conclusion of Mr. Lecky. He puts 
a colour upon the rebellion and the massacres entirely at 
variance with the evidence. 
It is at this point that Miss Hickson interposes with her 





* Memoir on Ireland, Native and Saxon. 

+ Bird’s-eye View of Irish History. 

~ Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, p. 61. 

§ Appendix to English Report of Historical MSS Commission. 
| Iistorical Account of the Settlement of Ulster. © 

€ English in Ireland. 

** History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

tt Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 
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two volumes, containing 217 of the depositions taken before 
Royalist and Republican Commissioners, either in the years 
following the outbreak or after the civil war had been 
brought to an end by very stern treatment. The chief in- 
terestof her book consists in the publication of these docu- 
ments, along with an historical and explanatory introduction, 
which enables us to understand their exact judicial value as 
well as the motives and causes of the rebellion, and the con- 
duct of both English and Irish in the years that preceded 
and followed it. We are grateful to her for the contribution 
of many original documents, which serve to enlarge and 
correct the basis on which the history has hitherto been 
written. Though Mr. Froude describes her as something of 
a Nationalist, she is singularly free from prejudice; being 
about equally severe in her strictures upon Protestants and 
Catholics. In any case, she presents us with a large body 
of facts as the materials for our own independent judgement, 
quite regardless of the effects they may have upon the character 
or feelings of either Englishmen or Irishmen. She writes 
in a flowing and agreeable style, and her criticism of other 
writers is eminently temperate and fair. 

The question under discussion cannot be properly under- 
stood without a right appreciation of the causes or motives 
of the rebellion. While some Protestant writers hold that 
it had no justification whatever, but merely revealed the pas- 
sionate hatred which had consumed the Irish for generations, 
Catholic writers have spoiled their case by a needless ex- 
aggeration. They have always declared the two causes to 
be the confiscation of the estates of the Irish, and the per- 
secution of the Catholic religion. Writers like Mr. Hill 
maintain that the Ulster plantation was ‘the gigantic 
‘ wrong’ that sowed the dragon’s teeth of rebellion, and the 
fact that the most widespread and cruel massacres occurred 
in Ulster might seem to countenance this view. But it is 
impossible in that case to understand the plan of the insur- 
rectionary leaders, which was to drive out the English set- 
tlers but not to disturb the Scots, who were five times more 
numerous in Ulster than their English brethren. The Ulster 
plantation was not the greatest grievance of the Irish, be- 
cause, as Mr. Lecky justly concedes: ‘the assignment of a 
‘large part of Ulster to the native owners distinguished 
‘ that plantation broadly and favourably from similar acts in 
‘ previous times.’ Of the two million acres confiscated to 
the Crown, one million and a half were actually given back 
to the natives, and though only sixty thousand acres of the 
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four hundred thousand reserved for planting purposes were 
assigned to Irish proprietors, the native peasants lived on 
among all classes of planters under a far better tenure than 
they ever possessed under their Irish chiefs.* Mr. Hill talks 
of the sufferings inflicted on the natives by their trans- 
plantation, but he himself assures us again and again that 
the Government could not carry out the plan of removing 
the natives because the English and Scotch settlers, though 
commanded to displace them and to settle their lands with 
their own countrymen, could not possibly dispense with the 
services of the Irish. The natives were not, as Mr. Hill 
says, universally settled upon inferior lands, because they had 
their portions among the settlers themselves for the greater 
security of the plantation, and Davies expressly mentions 
that they were removed ‘in some places from the woods and 
‘ mountains into the plains and open countries,’ so as to be 
under the watchful eyes of the planters. 

The fact is that the Ulster settlement affected the chiefs 
more than the peasantry, according to the favourite idea of 
Chichester, who, as Mr. Hill admits, ‘ had more regard for the 
‘large mass than for a few of high rank’ (p.127). The great 
wrong done tothe peasantry was in the confiscation of the lands 
of the sept, under the plea that they belonged to the chiefs, 
but the Irish should recollect that it was the chiefs them- 
selves who betrayed the peasantry by accepting from the 
English king those patents which made them owners in fee of 
the lands. Long, however, before the introduction of the 
English tenure, the position of ‘the humblest clansman ’ was 
miserable in the extreme.t But in 1641 the peasantry were 


* It is a mistake to suppose, with Mr. Hill, that the king confiscated 
the whole of six Ulster countics. Carte estimates the forfeited estates 
at ‘above half a million of acres;’ but Pynnar, who is the best 
authority on the subject, gives the estimate in the text, so that it is 
ridiculous for Nationalists to talk of the plantation as if it had displaced 
the whole native population of Ulster. As Ulster now contains nearly 
two millions of people, or almost one-third of the whole population of 
Ireland, there was surely room enough then for the six hundred thousand, 
of all races and creeds who peopled its plains and its mountains. Be- 
sides, in 1609 Ulster was almost without people, and in 1641, as Pynnar 
says, ‘ the fourth part of the land is not fully inhabited’ 

¢t Mr. Herbert P. Hore, who is an authority on the Brehon laws, 
admits that ‘if some of the Anglo-Irish squires of the last century 
‘ rack-rented their tenants, an O’ Bourke or an O’F laherty of the sixteenth 
‘century literally flayed them alive ’—the Irish saying of that day being, 
as Miss Hickson tells us, that such a chief ‘was a cormorant over his 
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generally living under a good tenure—‘ with a fixed estate ’ 
—upon a definite piece of Jand, and were freed from all the 
old Celtic exactions. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
introduction of a new people, all Protestants, into an ancient 
Catholic community was regarded by all classes of the Irish 
with undisguised dislike, and, therefore, we can the better 
understand the fiercely religious aspect of the war which 
ultimately broke out. It was not the Ulster plantation, but 
the project of new plantations in Connaught and Leinster 
which caused such a profound alarm in Ireland. It was the 
fear of further plantations that led the Irish to pay to Charles 
I. such large sums for the ‘ graces’ which would have stopped 
them. But the idea of the rebellion had been hatched long 
before Strafford threatened Connaught with confiscation.* 
The insincerity of the king in the matter of the ‘ graces’ no 
doubt gave a fresh incentive to rebellion, but they were con- 
ceded at last, and Carte tells us that they were actually in 
Dublin at the time of the outbreak awaiting the formal 
ratification of Parliament. 

But it is impossible to doubt that the religious question 
had an even more potent influence than the agrarian in pre- 
paring the way for the insurrection. The view taken by all 
Catholic and most Protestant writers is that the Irish feared 
that the Parliament of England was about to extirpate popery 
in both kingdoms. Let us try to understand the exact truth 
concerning this matter. Miss Hickson emphasises the fact 
that the Catholics had never before been in such a favourable 
position, and that from 1628 till 1641 ‘the Roman Catholic 
‘Church, popularly supposed now-a-days to have been at 
‘that time depressed and proscribed, was on the contrary 
‘ virtually supreme.’ Sir John Bingley’s account of the two 
rival Churches in Ireland in 1628 settles this point. The 
Roman Catholic dignitaries and clergy ‘ resided in the island, 
‘ taking all the tithes and dues of their office,’ while abbeys, 
nunneries, and religious houses were roofed and repaired all 
over the country. ‘The Dublin authorities once interfered for 





‘ clansmen’ (p. 5). She gives instances of natives preferring to live 
under the English planters, and remarks truly, ‘Let poetry and 
‘romance, or the theories of enthusiastic Irish antiquaries, disguise 
‘ the facts as they may, it is certain that the old Irish clan system was 
‘ the paradise of the chief and the priest, the Brehon and the bard, 
‘ and the purgatory of the “humble clansman ” ’ (p, 9). 

* There was a plot to massacre all the settlers except three in 1615 
(p. 22). An Irish friar said he had been fourteen years in preparing 
the 1641 rebellion (p. 194). 
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a moment to check the work of ecclesiastical organisation but 
soon again became passive. Miss Hickson therefore says :— 

‘Roman Catholicism was virtually, though not ostensibly, supreme 
in Ireland in the spring and summer of 1641. The Roman Catholics 
had a majority in the army and in the Parliament ; their bishops, priests, 
and friars were well supported by their flocks; every Catholic noble- 
man had his chaplain or confessor openly residing in his house. As 
more than one of those Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen 
confessed, when the fatal results of the rebellion began to make them 
repent of having ever embarked in it, their clergy in Ireland had no 
reasonable excuse for urging it on, much less for encouraging the 
people to extirpate the Protestants. A few Irish priests and friars and 
one bishop (Dease, of Meath) admitted this to be the truth; but they 
were a weak minority, hated and calumniated by the orthodox 
Romanists, whose object was not at all the mere remedying of Irish 
grievances, but the old grand object, dating from 1621 or 1605—the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic succession on the English throne, 
and the establishment of the supremacy of the Pope in both islands’ 


(p. 94). 


But then it is objected by writers like Mr. Lecky, who is 
followed by Mr. Gardiner, that the old laws against popery 
were still in force, and that there was a general fear in Ireland 
about the time of the outbreak that they would be put into 
operation through the intense anti-Catholic zeal of the Puritan 
Parliament. More, one of the conspirators, told the Irish 
that ‘the Parliament now in England would suppress the 
‘ Catholic religion.” That was precisely what More would 
say that he might inflame the people. Mr. Lecky lays great 
stress upon the persecuting threats of Puritan politicians in 
Parliament,* but these were inspired more by fear than by 
religious zeal, for Strafford was then plotting to raise an Irish 
army to ‘ bring the English to a better mind,’ and the English 
people universally believed in a Catholic plot to extirpate 
Protestantism by force.t These threats were designed as a 





* He quotes Sir John Clotworthy as saying that ‘the conversion of 
‘the Papists in Ireland was only to be effected by the Bible in one 
‘hand and the sword in the other.’ Reid says this was a Royalist 
calumny, and we belicve it may be fairly classed among those 
reports of the most alarming character, some of them false and 
‘ exaggerated,’ which, Mr. Lecky himself says, ‘ flew rapidly among the 
‘ Irish Catholics’ (p. 122). 

+ Mr. Gardiner says : ‘The conviction [of such a plot] was shared, 
‘not merely by Pym and Hampden, who afterwards opposed the King, 
‘but by Falkland and Capel, who afterwards supported him, and its 
‘ existence as a conscientious belief can alone explain the vehemence 
‘ of anger which it produced ’ (vol ii, p. 12). 
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warning, but meant nothing so long as no action was taken by 
the conspirators. So far as Ireland was concerned the facts 
go clearly to show that no attempt was made by the English 
Parliament to interfere with religion till the first blow had 
been already struck by the Irish rebels. Mr. Lecky is right 
in saying that the defection of the Pale after the outbreak 
in Ulster was caused by the resolution of the English Parlia- 
ment, in December 1641, not to tolerate the Catholic religion ; 
but that very resolution, as Miss Hickson shows, was the 
consequence, not the cause, of the conflict having been already 
made a religious one by the Ulster rebels.* The conclusion to 
be drawn from the consideration of this whole matter, in the 
light of the depositions as well as of other evidence, is that 
religion was used by the conspirators, including both laymen 
and priests, as a pretext to justify the revolt, for Lord Castle- 
haven, a Catholic peer, frankly admits that ‘it began most 
‘ bloodily on the English in that kingdom, in a time of settled 
‘ peace, without occasion given, and that the. ecclesiastics 
‘ took an effectual course, under a specious colour of reli- 
* gion, to add continually more fire to the ‘burning coals.’ + 


* Yet Mr. Lecky thinks that a candid reader ‘ will be struck with 
‘ the small amount of real religious fanaticism displayed by the Irish 
‘ in the contest’ (vol. ii. p. 167). This isa most extraordinary statement. 
We can well understand that he never read the depositions. In thirty- 
eight of them, the question of religion is uppermost. Seventeen of 
these—that is, nearly one-half—refer to the October days of 1641. 
But in what shape does the religious question present itself in these 
depositions? The Irish seem not so much apprehensive of persecution 
as resolved upon exterminating Protestantism in Ireland. They say 
‘they will not leave any Protestants in Ireland’ (Deposition xxviii.) ; 
they pleaded ‘the king’s commission to do what they did, and that 
they were to extirpate or banish all the English and Protestants that 
would not become Roman Catholics’ (Deposition Ixxxii.). Lord 
Castleconnell, a Papist, told his aunt, Dame Barbara Brown, who was 
a Protestant, that she must go to mass, for that ‘ none but Papists must 
possess a foot of land again in Ireland’ (Deposition clxxxiv.). The 
word was, ‘Go to mass or be hanged’ (Deposition civ.). A priest told 
a Protestant that ‘ if he remained a Protestant, he would not be allowed 
to live in Ireland’ (Deposition clvi.). The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kilmore told Rector Creighton ‘ that their (Irish) commonwealth made 
a law that all that went not to mass should be sent cut of the country.’ 
We make no account of other depositions whic: speak of the burning 
of churches, or the murder of clergymen, or the destruction of Bibles, 
or the desecration of Protestant graves, or the refusal of burial to 
Protestants. 

+ Memoirs, vol. xiii. p. 22. 
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But after the war had actually broken out with the most 
savage ferocity, we have the uniform evidence of noblemen, 
gentlemen, farmers, soldiers, ministers, and tradesmen, that 
it became a ‘ bellwin religiosum,’ in which, as we shall see, it 
was resolved to extirpate Protestantism out of Ireland. 

We now come to the consideration of the depositions 
which tell the fearful story of the rebellion. It is no sur- 
prise to hear from Miss Hickson that ‘ for at least two 
‘centuries these depositions have been denounced by all 
‘Trish Roman Catholic historians, and by some English 
‘ Protestant writers, as untrustworthy exaggerations, bear- 
‘ing internal evidence of their worthlessness, or else as 
‘ deliberate wholesale perjuries, devised to bring about the 
* confiscation of the lands of innocent men’ (p.121). Many 
of those who have pronounced this judgement upon them 
have never examined them for themselves. Neither Mr. 
Froude, who believes in their general truthfulness, nor Mr. 
Lecky, who seems to regard them with the distrust of 
Ormonde and Carte, has taken the pains even to look into 
them. Dr. Warner, who examined them about the middle 
of the last century, imagined that they presented the most 
obvious proofs of being nothing but parole evidence, and 
were, therefore, comparatively worthless. Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
who was lately employed by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission to report upon them, has declared them to be 
‘ utterly untrustworthy and invalid on the face of them.’ 
But when we know that his Report is largely composed of 
extracts from disingenuous National writers like Curry and 
Carey, not to speak of Mr. Prendergast who is bitterly 
hostile to the Cromwellians, we are not disposed to acquiesce 
in his judgement without an independent consideration of 
the facts. Mr. Froude has admirably summarised Miss 
Hickson’s most satisfactory statement in defence of the 
depositions :— 

‘ The cardinal objection urged against the depositions by Warner and 
Gilbert is that large portions of them—in some cases several pages— 
have had cancelling lines drawn across them by the pen of the official 
who wrote them, who thus made a tacit confession that much of the 
evidence was worthless. If this objection can be proved valid it is 
hardly necessary to say the controversy over the depositions is virtually 
at an end, and they may be set aside as of no authority. But Miss 
Ilickson maintains that Gilbert and Warner’s cardinal objection is 
based on a cardinal error on their part. Reid partly intimated as much 
long ago. Miss Hickson amends his intimation (vide pp. 128-132). 
She states, and the photograph she has had made by an eminent ar3ist 
of one of the very depositions on which Mr. Gilbert bases his objection 
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unquestionably supports her statement (as does Mr. Waring’s sworn 
evidence on Lord Muskerry’s trial, at p. 199 of her second volume), 
that those lines which Warner and Gilbert have mistaken for can- 
celiing lines are not really cancellings at all, but lines of abbreviation 
drawn over superfluous words and long inventories of stolen or lost 
goods, which the official copyist, employed to make transcripts of all 
that was important in the depositions for transmission to the King, was 
directed to omit. Miss Hickson points out that in no case have the 
lines been drawn over the words “ jurat coram nobis” or over the 
* jurat” alone, which, either of them, standing intact above the signatures 
of the commissioners, stamp the deposition as sworn, any more than 
over the relations of murders or the names of rebels, and that those 
drawn over the superfluous tautology and inventories are made de- 
signedly light, so as to leave every word and cipher perfectly intel- 
ligible.’ 

In a word, the official copyist, in preparing a copy of the 
depositions for the king and Parliament, gave in full all 
those parts which record murders and massacres, while he 
drew his light cancelling lines over those parts which recorded 
merely the loss of property. This discovery was made by 
Miss Hickson, who asks her readers to verify it for them- 
selves by comparing the transcripts in the Harleian MSS. 
with the originals in Trinity College, Dublin. 

The depositions having now been proved to be sworn, and 
not parole, evidence, the next question is, what are they 
worth as judicial testimony? Mr. Gilbert attempts to dis- 
credit them on various grounds, but Miss Hickson has 
triumphantly met all his objections. Most of the witnesses, 
he says, were persons in humble life, farmers, tradesmen, 
servants, and labourers. She replies that, though some of 
the gentry were murdered in a cruel and treacherous manner, 
‘the humble Protestants, furmers, yeomen, traders, artisans, 
‘and labourers, living with their families in small country 
‘towns or villages, or in lonely farmhouses, were the real 
‘ sufferers by the rebellion.’ She finds, besides, that the 
depositions of the gentry were more ‘exaggerated and un- 
‘truthful than those of the humbler class.’ Mr. Gilbert 
thinks that because witnesses gave evidence of their losses 
in cattle, money, and clothes, as well as of the murder of 
relatives, their testimony ought to be received with sus- 
picion. Miss Hickson replies that because the poor wife of 
a boycotted husband, killed by a party of ‘ Moonlighters,’ 
claims compensation for the loss of her cows and her corn, 
her evidence as to his murder must not be rejected as 
worthless. To the frivolous objection that the interpreters 
of Irish-speaking witnesses might have misrepresented what 
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they swore, she answers that most of such witnesses were 
the poor Catholic Irish of Island Magee, whose relatives 
were murdered by the Protestants. Efforts have been made 
by Mr. Lecky, as well as by Mr. Gilbert, to discredit the 
evidence on account of the stories of apparitions haunting 
Portadown river and other scenes of massacre. But these 
stories originated with the Roman Catholics and not with 
the Protestants, and are no more inconsistent with the 
veracity of testimony as to facts of another kind, than is 
the testimony of the modern Irish who believe in the ap- 
paritions at Knock Chapel.* Other objections are disposed 
of with equal effectiveness by Miss Hickson. It cannot be 
denied, however, that, as several writers remark, some por- 
tions of the depositions, and especially those taken before 
the Royal Commissioners, who were clergymen and magis- 
trates, represent mere hearsay evidence; but the objection 
can hardly be said to apply at all to the depositions taken 
before the Cromwellian Commissioners, who took pains to 
sift the evidence according to the strict rules of law. Miss 
Hickson is careful to point out the defects of individual 
depositions in her notes, correcting these either from other 
depositions or from documents of a different class. We 
have noted seven instances of this sort. But even in the case 
of such doubtful depositions, the witnesses are supported by 
the testimony of other witnesses—there being sometimes a 
dozen witnesses to a single transaction— while the deposi- 
tions are further confirmed in essential points by Catholic 
versions of the massacres, like that of Kearney, and by 
private sources. Many of the witnesses were the widows or 
other relatives of the slain. Many of the witnesses, too, were 
Trish as well as English and Scotch, and many of the depo- 
sitions bear the frankest testimony to instances of individual 
humanity and kindness on the part of priests, friars, and 
Catholic laymen of high and low degree. Miss Hickson 
may, therefore, well say ‘that the truthfulness of the Pro- 
‘ testant witnesses, who are so careful to record the good as 
‘ well as the bad treatment they met with, cannot be doubted.’ 
We may fairly admit that there are many exaggerations in 
the depositions, but it is quite inconceivable that the two 





* Mr. Sanford, quoted by Mr. Gardiner (vol. ii. p. 313), says as to 
this ghost business: ‘ Because the terrified witnesses deposed to having 
‘ seen this, we are therefore to believe that no massacres took place, as 
‘if the very fact of their imagiuation being wrought up to fancying 
‘such sights were not the strongest proof that some horrible deed had 
‘ been perpetrated in their presence.’ 
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hundred and seventeen witnesses who make them should all 
have been perjured liars.* The depositions are now for the 
first time, with the exception of about a dozen, printed in 
full, for writers like Borlase and Temple merely published 
brief abstracts of many of them, which were often garbled 
to serve a purpose. Miss Hickson presents them, not in 
a chronological but in a topical order, printing together 
all such depositions as bear upon an individual massacre, 
those taken in 1652-4 appearing side by side with those 
taken in 1641-5, for the Cromwellian Commissioners in- 
vestigated each massacre separately, producing in court the 
depositions of 1641-5, either re-examining the original wit- 
nesses, or, in case of their death, examining their surviving 
relatives so as to test the truth of the original depositions.t 

The rebellion broke out on Saturday, October 25, 1641, 
the time being selected so near to the winter as to prevent 
the English from coming readily to the relief of their dis- 
tressed countrymen. The rebels knew that the colonists were 
unarmed, because Strafford had two years before disarmed 
the Scots and the Puritans generally throughout Ulster lest 








* ‘Tn estimating evidence it is necessary to balance probabilities, and 
the probability that the deponents were urged to over-estimate their 
case must not allow us to forget the extreme improbability of such 
numbers of persons concurring in uttering unmitigated falsehood, 
though there was doubtless a good deal of exaggeration. Most of the 
depositions, too, have a truthful look, which is worth more when the 
evidence comes from a large number of deponents than when “ it comes 
‘ “ from one who may possibly be a skilful impostor.” ’"—Letter of Mr. 
Gardiner in ‘ Academy,’ August 23, 1884. 

+ It is a curious oversight on the part of Mr. Lecky, who discredits 
these depositions without having read them, that he should refer to 
Dean Jones’s Report ‘ us the most trustworthy we possess on the subject 
‘to which it refers,’ forgetful of the fact that this Report is wholly 
based upon the depositions (vol. ii. p. 142). It contains only forty 
depositions, and they refer chiefly to the counties of Monaghan and 
Armagh. Mr. Lecky says (‘Academy,’ August 23, 1884), ‘ The 
‘Trinity College depositions are accounts of these murders spread over 
‘ the whole period of the war.’ This is quite a mistake. They principally 
cover the first months of the rebellion. One hundred and fifty of the 
two hundred odd printed by Miss Hickson refer to the four months 
dating from the outbreak in October. Forty-six refer to October alone ; 
nineteen to November; twenty-five to December; thirty-two to 
January; nineteen to February. Mr. Lecky hints that many of the 
narratives ‘ were drawn up many years after the events to which they 
‘refer.’ This is also a mistake. Most of them were taken in 1641 
and 1642; and the ninety-four taken in 1652-54 only confirm these 
earlier narratives. 
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they should assist Scotland in its quarrel with the king. Thus 
the Protestants were, through the policy of Charles I. and 
his Minister, left completely at the mercy of the Irish. They 
were besides, as Miss Hickson says, ‘ utterly unsuspicious 
‘and full of confidence in the goodwill of their Roman Ca- 
‘ tholic neighbours, whose religion was now virtually supreme 
‘ or at the very least openly tolerated, and who, in another 
‘ month, had they remained quiet, would probably have seen 
‘ the laws passed which were to secure them in their estates, 
‘now covering fully two-thirds of the whole island. The 
depositions throw but little light upon the secret plans of the 
leading conspirators ; indeed, we may say, with Miss Hickson, 
that ‘the innermost springs of the conspiracy remain a mys- 
‘ tery to this day and are likely to remain so.’ But there is 
no want of evidence that their plan was first to seize all the 
castles and strongholds in a single day by a sudden surprise, 
to drive out the English with as little bloodshed as possible, 
but to leave the Scots—at least, in the first instance—un- 
molested in their thriving settlements. The question, how- 
ever, is not concerning the plans of the leaders. It is always 
tacitly assumed that there was but one common plan of in- 
surrection, from which the old Irish of Ulster unhappily 
swerved, though for that matter the leaders must have 
known, as Mr. Froude significantly observes, that ‘an Irish 
‘mob let loose upon defenceless enemies might be left to 
‘their own discretion in such a matter.’ The people who 
were to join in the rebellion had a line of operations marked 
out for themselves, of which, perhaps, the leaders generally 
had no idea. Reid significantly remarks: ‘The northern 
‘ partisans concealed from their new and less violent asso- 
‘ ciates the plans of spoliation they had been secretly matur- 
‘ ing in conjunction with their expatriated relatives.’* It 
was no new project in Ulster. The idea of a massacre was 
long present to the Irish mind. Mr. Prendergast, who holds, 
as Miss Hickson says, that the Irish were ‘too kindly- 
‘natured’ to massacre in 1641, admits that in 1614 they 
had formed a conspiracy to massacre all the English in 
Jister, except three persons. This is the ‘sham-plot’ of 
certain Irish writers, which ‘a criminal gamester, named 
* O’Lennan, was bribed by Chichester to invent.’ But the 


* Reid’s ‘History,’ vol. i. p. 305. Charles I. had a grave responsibility 
in this matter. Mr. Gardiner says truly: ‘In intriguing with the 
‘ Catholic lords, Charles was applying a lighted match to a magazine of 


‘ gunpowder ’ (vol. ii. p. 292). 
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publication of the Irish State Papers of 1614-25 proves 
that there were thirty-eight persons of high and low degree 
engaged in this conspiracy, whose depositions, along with 
that of the chief conspirator, lay bare its whole circum- 
stances. The congress of priests and laymen in the Abbey 
of Multifarnham throws a vivid light upon the nature of the 
1641 conspiracy. Some friars advised merely an expulsion 
of the English, similar to that of the Moors from Spain ; 
others suggested a general slaughter; while others ‘ whose 
‘ counsels, according to Dr. Jones, ultimately prevailed, were 
‘for a middle course, to spare the lives of such despoiled 
‘ Protestants as might be employed to work for the Catholics, 
‘and might ultimately conform to their creed; but to put 
* the rest to death.’* This meant a general slaughter. Mr. 
Gardiner may safely say, ‘It was evident that before all was 
‘ over there would be wild work in Ireland.’ And the depo- 
sitions, as we shall presently see, prove that death or banish- 
ment was to be the fate of every Protestant who refused to 
conform to Catholicism.t Now upon two points the deposi- 
tions are perfectly decisive: first, that the massacres began 
on the very day of the rising, though they did not reach 
their most appailing atrocity till some time afterwards; and, 
secondly, that the rebellion assumed from the very beginning 
the aspect, if not the dimensions, of a religious war. 





* Tlickson, p. 106. 

t The design of the Irish was simply to have the country to them- 
selves; for, according to Deposition exxxv., ‘they would not leave an 
‘ Englishman dwelling in the land, and, according to Deposition cii., 
‘neither Scotch nor English were to live in Ireland.’ How was this 
idea to be carried out? If the English departed quietly, there would 
be no massacre ; but as resistance was certain, it must be effectively 
overcome. The rebels gave notice ‘for all the English to depart or 
‘ suffer instant death or perpetual imprisonment’ (Deposition lxxxv.). 
‘ They made a proclamation that all Englishmen and women that did 
‘not depart the country should be hanged, drawn, and quartered in 
‘ twenty-four hours’ (Deposition cxxxix.) Yet banishment could have 
been averted upon one condition. There was no objection to English- 
men as Englishmen, but to Englishmen as Protestants. We shall see 
that by going to mass the English could have saved their lives and their 
property. 

¢ Mr. Lecky is very confident in affirming that ‘the popular 
‘ story of a general, organised, and premeditated massacre is entirely 
‘untrue.’ Ile admits that ‘murders occurred on a large scale 
‘ with appalling frequency, and often with atrocious circumstances of 
* aggravation,’ and that ‘ it is quite possible that in some parishes or dis- 
‘ tricts they may have assumed the magnitude of a general massacre’ 
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As to the time of the outbreak, Dr. Warner, who minim- 
ises the proportions of the massacre, says that the widow 
of a magistrate in the county of Monaghan swore that the 
rebels killed her husband and thirty-two other persons on the 
fatal Saturday.* Rory M‘Mahon hanged not less than 
eighteen persons on the church gate of Clones, and then set 
fire to the edifice on the same day. Honora Beamond, of 
Clones, says she saw the corpses of sixteen Protestants, ‘nearly 
* all women and children,’ near the common mill.+ Fifteen 
English Protestants were murdered in one parish of Fer- 
managh.t On the same day the Maguires of Fermanagh mur- 
dered Mr. Champion and six of his friends, at his own gate.§ 
But we have further evidence in a rather unlooked-for quarter. 
The Rev. G. Hill, who maintains there was no massacre at the 
beginning, himself draws attention toa passage in the Mont- 
gomery MSS. (p. 407), of which he says: ‘ This curious and 
‘important passage of the Montgomery MSS. proves that 
‘ Protestants had been massacred in Tyrone on the very first 
‘ day of the lamentable outbreak.’ Reid publishes in his 
History an extract from a paper entitled, ‘State of the 
‘ County of Antrim in 1641, 1642’ (in the Rawdon Collec- 


(vol. ii. pp. 138-9). But he is convinced that there was no organisation 
or premeditation in the matter. We admit there was ‘no general massacre’ 
—Miss Hickson, on the authority of the depositions, making the same 
statement—because, sudden as was the attack in Ulster, many of the Pro- 
testants succeeded in escaping to the fortified towns. Nobody says the 
Protestants were all killed. But because all the English settlers were not 
killed on the first day, it does not follow that there was no organised or 
designed massacre, for the depositions prove that it was a religious even 
more than an agrarian war, and there was nothing for the settlers but 
death, conformity, or exile. The fact that all who fell into the rebels’ 
hands were not killed, does not prove there was no massacre. Many 
Protestants were spared for various reasons. The rebels could not do 
without the skilled labour of some—‘ the carpenters, smiths, and forge- 
* men of Sir Thomas Staples’ ironworks’ (Deposition lxxiii.), and those 
who could make shoes and hats for them (Deposition clxviii.), and 
those who could perform menial tasks. Some Protestants were spared 
through fear of reprisals (Deposition Ixxxiii.), the rebels expecting to 
be pardoned for their clemency; others, for exchange of prisoners or 
for ransom (Hickson ii. p. 356). The seizure of the fortified places was 
the first step in the enterprise, so as to secure the safety of the murderers 
in carrying out their designs; but they could not wait till the strong- 
holds were taken—the massacres began on the very day of the rising. 

* Warner’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ p. 72. 

+ Borlase, p. 57. Deposition xvi. 

~ Somers’ Tracts, vol. v. p. 610. § Deposition iii, 
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tion).* ‘On October 23, 1641, and within a few days after, 
‘the Irish rebels made slaughter of all men, women, and 
‘ children, which they could lay hands on within the county 
‘ of Antrim that were Protestants, burning their houses and 
‘corn.’ Take the second day after the outbreak. The rebels 
cut the throat of Margaret Larmenie’s husband, at Clounish, 
county Fermanagh, and then murdered fourteen other Pro- 
testants in the same place.t Maguire, a chief of the con- 
spirators, murdered at least a hundred persons in a single 
district.t It seems hardly possible to fix the day of the 
massacre at Portadown, when ninety persons according to 
some, a hundred and fifty according to others, were drowned 
in the deep water under the bridge. Some say it occurred 
on October 24, but this must be a mistake. Miss Hickson, 
depending upon Deposition xii., says it took place about All- 
Hallows, or, at furthest, between that time and November 23. 
It is unnecessary to go further in settling the time of the 
outbreak of the massacres, which went on continuously from 
day to day, till the first serious check given to the rebels 
in the open field led them to murder on a more stupendous 
scale. 

It is only right, however, to notice the evidence which 
Curry, Lecky, Prendergast, and all Catholic writers adduce 
to prove that there was no massacre at the beginning. 
They maintain that the evidence already supplied is entirely 
inconsistent with the official documents of the period issued 
by the Lords Justices and others. The Lords Justices, in 
writing to the Lord Lieutenant in England on October 25, 
two days after the outbreak, make no allusions to murders ; 
old Lord Chichester writes from Belfast on October 24 that 
‘ up till that date the rebels had killed only one man,’ and 
the Dublin Council appointed a commission in December 
1641 to inquire into the losses of the settlers by plunder, 
and because nothing was said of massacres, therefore there 
were none. It is sufficient to say that the distance of 
Dublin from the scenes of massacre already described, as 
well as the fact that many parts of the country were already 
in the hands of the rebels, who would naturally stop all 
communication with the capital, made it impossible that 
the Lords Justices should immediately know of the mur- 
ders. But what is the purport of their communications to 
England as soon as authentic tidings had reached them ? 
Nine days after the outbreak—that is, on November 2—they 





* Reid, i. p. 304. + Deposition ii, + Warner, p. 72. 
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declare that ‘many disloyal and malignant persons ... . 
‘have most inhumanly made destruction and devastation 
‘of the persons and estates of divers of his Majesty’s good 
‘and loyal subjects .. . . and taken and slain and impri- 
* soned great numbers of them.’ Three days after, they say 
that the rebels ‘had already slain many most barbarously, 
‘ hewed some to pieces, and exposed thousands to want and 
* beggary who had good estates and lived plentifully.’* They 
say in a letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons of 
the same date: ‘This kingdom and the lives of us all here, 
‘and all the Protestants in the kingdom, were never in so 
* great danger to be lost as at this moment, no age having 
‘ produced in this kingdom an example of so much mischief 
‘ done in so short a time, as now we find acted in less than 
‘a fortnight’s space by killing and destroying of so many 
‘ English and Protestants in several parts, by robbing and 
‘ spoiling of them and many thousands more of his Majesty’s 
* good subjects.’ ¢ It is true thata commission was appointed 
on December 25 to examine into the losses of the Protest- 
ants, but on December 1, the Dublin Council tells the Long 
Parliament that 40,000 rebels were then in the field, putting 
to the sword men, women, and children who were Pro- 
testants—ill-using the women and dashing out the brains of 
the children before the parents’ faces. Another commis- 
sion, however, was appointed on April 6, 1642, to investigate 
the massacres in Ulster. There is nothing in the facts to 
imply that there were no massacres from the very beginning of 
the outbreak, and if the one commission was appointed before 
the other, it was because robbery was universal and yaassacre 
was not. The worst massacres occurred in the first four 
months. The inquiry came naturally at the end of this 
period. 
Miss Hickson is therefore fully justified in saying: ‘ Those 
who believe that a general massacre of all the Protestants 
of Ireland began on October 23, and those who believe 
‘that no massacres took place in Ulster until December or 
‘ January, will find no support in the depositions’ (p. 141). 

Let us now ascertain from these documents the details of 
some of these massacres, with their horrible or their shameful 
incidents as they are supplied to us by eye-witnesses. 

They were almost always preceded or accompanied by 
robbery and spoliation. Every deposition with «a few excep- 
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* Rushworth, vol. iv. p. 410. 
tT Nalson, vol. ii. p. 93. 
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tions begins with its narrative of losses in money, or cattle, 
or lands, or houses, or books. The good Bishop Bedell was 
robbed of 4,040/., the gentry lost their thousands of pounds, 
the traders and yeomen their hundreds. Another almost in- 
variable incident of the massacres was the stripping of the 
victims naked to the very skin, and in cases where their lives 
were immediately spared this humiliating incident often 
entailed death by exposure in one of the most inclement 
winters of the century. 


‘ And further saith that this deponent, and divers other Protestants, 
and among them [illegible] widows, after they were all robbed, were 
also stripped naked, and then, they covering ‘themselves in a house 
with straw, the rebels then and there lighted the straw with fire and 
threw it amongst them on purpose to burn them, when they had been 
all burnt or smothered but that some of the rebels, more pitiful than 
the rest, commanded these crueller rebels to forbear, so as they did; 
yet the rebels kept them (the English) naked in a wild wood from 
Tuesday till Saturday in frost and snow ; the snow unmelted lay long 
on some of them so as their children died in their arms.’* 

‘And further saith that the said rebels stripped this deponent, his 
wife, and three small children of all their clothes.’ t 

‘ And saith that although this deponent and the said Captain Smith’s 
wife escaped away and lived, yet the rest, being in all about a hundred 
and forty, being turned out without their clothes, died of hunger or 
starving.’ ‘She heard some one of the cruel rebel soldiers then and 
there boast and brag of the brave sport he and others had in setting on 
fire the straw which a stripped Englishwoman had tied about her, and 
how bravely he said “ the fire made the English jade wince.” ’ = 

‘Deposeth that one Dogherty, a colonel of rebels, with others his 
soldiers and partakers, stripped at one time three hundred Protestants 
about Loughgall of their clothes, and then drove them like sheep into 
the church of Loughgall '—[they then murdered a hundred of them ]— 
‘and this deponent so wounded, and many others so severely wounded, 
were turned out of the church, and were suffered to go up and down 
the country naked, to taste of the cold and sorrowful charity of the 
usurping, merciless, and pitiless Irish.’ $ 


But these shameful and often fatal incidents pale before 
the narratives of murder inflicted by the rebels with every 
variety of fiendish malignity. ‘The Protestants were hanged, 
or shot, or stabbed, or drowned, or roasted alive, or even 
buried alive, if we can believe six depositions. Let us take 


k 
tT Deposition of Charles Shorter, of county Fermanagh, vol. i. p. 174. 
¢ Deposition of Julian Johnson, widow of a Galway rector, vol. u. 


p. 1d. 
§ Deposition of Alice Gregg, county Armagh, vol. ii. p. 91. 


* Deposition of Magdalen Redmain, King’s county, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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the Portadown massacre, which is attested by five graphic 
depositions. Neither Protestant nor Catholic denies the 
facts. The first witness, Elizabeth Price, was imprisoned 
in the church of Armagh with her five children and ‘ three- 
‘score more Protestants,’ and seems to have been kept in 
prison while her children were sent off to be drowned at 
Portadown. She could not have seen the massacre herself, 
but, as she is fully corroborated by eyewitnesses, we publish 
her testimony on account of its graphic details :— 


‘But as to this deponent’s five children and about forty more young 
and poor prisoners, these were sent away with passes from Sir Phelim, 
together with about threescore and fifteen more Protestants from other 
places within the parishes of Armagh and Loughgall, who were all 
promised they would be safely conveyed and sent over to their friends 
in England; their commander or conductor for that purpose being, as 
he afterwards proved to be, a most bloody and accursed rebel, by name 
Captain Marus O’Cane, and his soldiers having brought—or, rather, 
driven like sheep or beasts to a market—these poor prisoners, being 
about a hundred and fifteen, to the bridge of Portadown, the said 
captain and rebels then and there forced and drove all these prisoners, 
and amongst them this deponent’s five children, by name Adam, John, 
Anne, Mary, and Jane Price, off the bridge into the water, and then 
and there instantly and most barbarously drowned the most of them, 
and those that could swim, and came to the shore, they knocked on the 
head, and so after drowned them, or else shot them to death in the 
water.’ * 

‘And upon the way there [to Portadown] they [the rebels] killed 
Mr. William Fallarton, the minister of the said parish, and another 
gentleman, Mr. Richard Gladwith; and such English as they met they 
did take them along with them, so that they were in all about a 
hundred prisoners at their coming to Portadown, where they were all 
drowned except this examinant and William Taylor and George 
Morrice. And several of them striving to swim out, when they came 
near the land the Irish did either shoot or knock them down with the 
oars of their boats.’ t 


The Corbridge massacres in county Monaghan are attested 
by Alexander Crichton: ‘And the next morning after that 
‘ murder the rebels murdered forty-six English at Corbridge 
‘aforesaid, when this deponent, notwithstanding escaping 
‘ with his life, was admitted to go to Sir Phelim O’Neil, who 
‘ gave him a protection for himself, his wife, and his child.’ ¢ 
Sixteen other Protestants were murdered on the way to 
Corbridge on the same day. 

Then there were the wholesale massacres in three parishes 


* Deposition of Elizabeth Price, county Armagh, vol. i. p. 177. 
t Deposition of William Clark, vol. i. p. 184. ¢ Vol. i. p. 189. 
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by Sir Phelim O’Neill’s order after his defeat at the siege of 
Augher :— 


‘In revenge whereof the grand rebel, Sir Phelim O'Neill, Knt., 
gave direction and warrant to one Maolmurry M‘Donnell, a most 
cruel and merciless rebel, to kill all the English and Scottish men 
within the three parishes aforesaid ; whereupon that bloody rebel, with 
his soldiers, most cruelly murdered within a musket-shot of this de- 
ponent’s house twenty-seven men of Scottish and English Protestants, 
and left them lying there,’ where deponent buried them. . . . ‘ And 
those wicked rebellious murderers, about six weeks after, gathered all 
the Protestants, men, women, and children, together of these three 
parishes, by sevenscore or eightscore at a time, and forced and drew 
them away from thence into the county of Down, and there drowned 
them in alough near Loughbricklan, and at a place called Scarvagh, 
and other places thereabouts.’ * 


The account of the Silver Mines massacre in Tipperary 
given in the depositions is confirmed, except as to the 
number of the victims, by one of the Catholic correspond- 
ents of the Duke of Ormonde. Anne Sherring deposes to 
the murder of thirty-two Protestants, including her husband, 
ten women, and four children. Thunder and lightning burst 
forth during the time of the massacre, and seemed for a 
moment to terrify the rebels :— 

‘ Yet it restrained them not, but they persisted in their bloody acts 
till they had murdered her husband and the rest of these Protestants, 
and had hacked, hewed, slashed, stabbed, and so massacred them that 
they were all cut to pieces, her husband, for his part, having thirty 
grievous wounds then and there given him, some near or through his 
heart, some mortal wounds in his head, some in his belly, and in either 
arm four wounds, and the rest in his back, legs, thighs, and neck. 
And that murder dene, these barbarous rebels ‘tied withes about the 
necks of those murdered, and drew them out of the refining mill, where 
they slew them, and threw them all, or most of them, into a deep hole, 
formerly made, one upon another, so that none of these men, women, 
and children escaped death.’ (Vol. ii. p. 37.) 

The Catholic account says that the rebels ‘ massacred 
‘ sixteen honest and civil miners and refiners hired at work 
‘at the Silver Mines.’t Though well-known, they were never 
punished ; but, as this writer observes, ‘by the just judge- 
‘ment of God they all came to very sad ends.’ 

The Shrule massacre in county Mayo was one of the many 
treacherous affairs that marked the whole progress of the 
civil war. Convoys were only traps to betray the Protestants 





* Deposition of James Shaw, county Armagh, vol. i. p. 197. 


t Vol. ii. p. 251. 
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into the hands of assassins. A party ofsixty-three Protestants, 
including the Bishop of Killala, the dean and six other 
clergymen, were, according to the evidence of the dean’s 
widow, being conveyed by Lord Mayo from Castlebar to Gal- 
way, but, by means of an ambush set by his lordship himself 
and his son at Shrule Bridge, all the men, except the bishop 
and two others, were murdered, as well as several women. 

‘ And this deponent, then going into the town, did see the English- 
men and the women forced over the bridge, who made a great cry. 
This deponent, drawing nearer to the bridge, did see divers of the said 
English murdered—some with clubs knocking them down, others 
shooting at them, others running them through with swords and 
stabbing them with skeans.’ * 

The Catholic account reduces the victims to thirty, and 
represents Edward Atlea, or Burke, as the plotter of the 
murders, but the High Court of Justice executed the son of 
Lord Mayo ten years afterwards for the crime, his father 
having meanwhile escaped punishment by death. 

The Belturbet massacre is tersely described in the depo- 
sition of William Gibbs, of Belturbet :— 

‘ And then and there, viz. about the 30th January, 1641, those rebels 
took about thirty-four British Protestants, men, women, and children, 
and drowned them in the river at Belturbet, after which time the 
plenty of fish formerly in that river went away.’ (Vol. i. p. 305.) 

The Rey. Robert Maxwell, rector of Tynan, county Armagh, 
whose depositions contain far too much hearsay evidence, 
testifies, however, of his own knowledge that fifty-six men, 
women, and children, were taken out of his own house and 
drowned at one time.t 

The Kinard massacres are attested by William Skelton, 
a servant of Sir Phelim O’Neill, who deposes in addition to 
many other shocking murders, that ‘ afterwards about Easter 
‘ following about fifty-five persons of English and Scotch, 
‘all tenants of the said Sir Phelim O’Neil, and dwelling in 
‘Kinard and thereabouts, were driven .ogether in a flock 
‘ to the waterside at Kinard and there drowned.’ t 

The Portnaw massacre is memorable on account of its 
connexion with the retaliatory Protestant massacres of 
Island Magee. It occurred on January 2, 1642. The Mac- 
donnells of Antrim surprised a British detachment of soldiers 
at Portnaw, on the Bann, and slew them by treachery, and 
afterwards murdered a great many old men, women, and 


* Deposition of John Hussie, vol. i. p. 397. 
t Vol. i. p. 338. t Vol. i. p. 205. 
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children in the neighbouring district. James M‘Connell, of 
Ballymena, who was made prisoner by the Macdonnells, de- 
poses that he ‘saw lie dead on the way as he returned, at 
‘least a hundred men, women, and children of the British, 
‘who had been murdered the day before, and that he be- 
‘ lieves that many were killed on both sides the way as they 
‘returned.’* The facts are without dispute. Now, the 
Island Magee massacre occurred on January 7, five days 
after the Portnaw affair. We have twenty depositions con- 
cerning the murder of the thirty Catholic Irish of this place, 
which was committed by a party of Scotch Protestants from 
Carrickfergus. Miss Hickson gives great space to this trans- 
action, with the view of showing the perfect impartiality of 
the Cromwellian commissioners. 

There were many other massacres in all the four provinces, 
those in Cashel, Killarney, Coole, Clones, and Longford 
being events of peculiarly deliberate wickedness. Unhappily 
there were two classes of people who imparted to these 
scenes a character of special ferocity. We refer to the priests 
and the women. A few extracts from the depositions must 
suffice :— 


‘Three more Protestants were hanged at several times by Hugh 
M. Maguire aforesaid, a priest (who afterwards caused many others to 
be hanged, and would tell the rebels he would pardon and forgive them 
for killing heretics, meaning the Protestants, calling them “ English 
“‘ dogs”), and by some of the Maguires, M‘Cabes, and M‘Mahons.’ + 

‘And saith that Paul O’Molloy, a friar, was the principal man in 
that slaughter and robbery [in county Galway], who quickly after that 
skirmish in a triumphant rejoicing said, “It was brave sport” to see 
the young men, meaning the young Englishmen then slain, defending 
themselves, “ their eyes burning in their heads.” ’ t 

‘ And one friar John, who was one of the principal murderers, took 
hold of his hands and Jeg while he was hanging, saying, “ Go, tell the 
“ devil I sent thee to him for a token.” ’§ 

‘This deponent, by or by means of Nicholas French, and other 
priests and friars, then was put in prison in a most dark, odious, loath- 
some dungeon,’ and ‘this deponent did still observe that the Romish 
priests and friars did frequently in their sermons, and in other ways, 
persuade the rest of the Romish faction to extirpate and root out all the 
Protestants of the kingdom.’ || 


* Vol. i. p. 241. 

+ Deposition of Robert Flack, Fermanagh, vol. i. p. 222. 

t Deposition of Julian Johnson, a minister’s widow of county 
Galway, vol. ii. p. 14. 

§ Deposition of Denny Montgomery, a minister's widow, vol. ii. p. 28. 

|| Deposition of Donatus O’Connor, county Wexford, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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The Irishwomen, and even the very children, shared in 
the bloody ferocities of the time :— 


‘ And this deponent hath observed that the rebellious Irishwomen 
were more fierce and cruel than the men, and their children to their 
powers exceeding fierce, inasmuch as she has seen the rebels’ children 
kill English men and women.’ * 

‘ And further saith that about Candlemas 1642, a great number of 
Protestants were, by the means of one Jane Hampton, otherwise 
Hampson, formerly a Protestant, but a mere Irishwoman, and lately 
turned to mass, and of divers her assistants and confederates, forced 
and thrust into a thatched house within the parish of Kilmore afore- 
said, and then and there, the Protestants being almost naked, only 
covered in part with rags formerly deserted by the Irish in the fields, 
the same house, by that cruel virago, Jane Hampson, and her bar- 
barous assistants, was set on fire in several parts thereof, the poor 
imprisoned Protestants being by armed parties kept in the house, were 
miserably and barbarously burned to death.’ + 


Rose O’Reilly ‘was the chief cause and instigator of the 
‘ drowning of fifty Protestants—men, women, and children-- 
‘ at one time, at the bridge of Belturbet.’ t 

It is more agreeable to our feelings to turn aside from 
these dreary chronicles of bloodshed and notice the many 
instances of humanity displayed by the Irish people of all 
sorts. One Neal McCannan protected Dean Bartley and 
fifty or sixty English and Scots for three quarters of a year, 
though Sir Phelim O’Neill had commanded their slaughter.§ 
The Rev. Thomas Johnson testifies to the humanity of Lord 
Clanricard :— 


‘ Colonel Plunket treated us with a great deal of humanity, and in 
like manner did Friar Malone at Skerry ; only this besides his rebellion 
was condemnable in him, that he took the poor men’s Bibles that he 
found in the boat, and cut them in pieces, and cast them into the fire, 
with these words, that he would deal in like manner with all Pro- 
testant and Puritan Bibles.’ | 

‘But he spoke in high terms of the kindness shown to him by 
Captain Tirlogh Molloy and John M‘Tarrell, gent., of Ballycarry, in 
the Queen’s county, saying that he (this deponent) is confident that 
the said Molloy and M‘Tarrell were much grieved at the ill treating of 
the English, which appeared not only the said Molloy’s and M‘Tarrell’s 





* Deposition of Mrs. Price, vol. i. p. 182. 
+ Deposition of Joan Constable, county Armagh, confirmed by that 
of Anne Smith, who escaped out of the burning house, vol. i. p. 290. 
t Deposition of Marmaduke Batemanson, gent., county Cavan, 
vol. i. p. 307. 
, Vol. ii. p. 36. 
Deposition of Rev. John Kerdil!, near Dungannon, vol. i. p. 194. 
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loving words, but by the real courtesies they did the English at divers 
times,’ * 


One witness testifies to the efforts of a Coleraine friar to 
have a soldier punished by Sir Phelim O’Neill for murdering 
an English Protestant; another to the kindness of ‘a 
‘ priest, called O’Donnelly, who saved his life, to cut wood, 
‘make fires, and keep his cows for about a year and a 
‘half;’t another to the indignation of a dignitary priest, 
named O’Corr, at the murder of a mother and her child, 
saying that ‘that child cried for vengeance against them, 
‘and that corn or grass would not grow nor anything 
‘ prosper where they did any of those bloody acts.’§ Miss 
Hickson is therefore amply justified in her observation upon 
incidents of this humane character :— 


‘We have seen how careful the deponents generally were to mention 
the names of any Roman Catholic, from Owen O’Neill down to a poor 
labourer, layman, or priest, who had done them a kindness, and the 
letters, orders, &c., hereafter given, written in 1650-55, exempting 
from transplantation and forfeiture John Knight of Kerry, John 
O’Connell, Dan. O’Hagan, and other Roman Catholics, who had been 
real, not pretended, friends of the persecuted Protestants in 1641-9, 
will show that such good deeds were always rewarded by Cromwell. 
Even Roman Catholic historians are obliged to admit that he rewarded 
the two priests who saved the lives of a few Protestants in the mas- 
sacre at Cashel—a massacre which drew down on that place the 
terrible vengeance of Murrogh O’Brien, fourth Baron of Inchiquin. 
(Vol. ii. p. 158.) 


There cannot be the least doubt in any unprejudiced mind 
that the depositions which record the sayings of the rebels 
themselves as a whole represent the war as more religious 
than agrarian in its origin and design. Ranke, in his ‘ His- 
‘ tory of England,’ says, with his usual judicial gravity, that 
in Ireland ‘the motives of the Sicilian Vespers and of the 
‘night of St. Bartholomew were united ; religious abhorrence 
‘entered into a dreadful league with the fury of national 
‘hatred.’|| But it was the religious motive that gave to the 
rebellion in Ireland such a fiercely malignant aspect. The 
weight of Celtic anger fell upon the clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of whom, as Reid tells us, no less than 
thirty were murdered in one part of Ulster. The Catholics 
could not forget in the day of their power ‘ the abuses of the 





* Deposition of Ralph Walmsley, near Birr, vol. ii. p. 85. { 
t Vol. i. p. 228. ¢ Vol. i. p. 287. § Vol. i. p. 294. 
¢ Vol. ii. p. 287 (Oxford translation). 
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‘ Church-courts and the exorbitant exactions of the Esta- 
‘blished clergy.’ But the depositions show that none but 
Protestants were henceforth to be allowed to live in Ireland. 
Sir Phelim O’Neill told Lady Strabane early in the struggle, 
‘ that he would never leave off the work he had begun until 
‘mass should be said or sung in every church in Treland, 
‘and that a Protestant should not live in Ireland be he of 
‘what nation he would.”* Barnaby Dunne, of Queen’s 
county, Esquire, testified that his servant, Iregan MacRory 
Dunne, confessed to him that ‘there was no safety for the 
‘ life of deponent or his wife in Iregan, unless they went to 
‘mass;’ and one Friar Conn tried in vain to convert him 
to Popery, and asked him to sign a document which implied 
his joining ‘the confederation for banishing the English 
‘ that would not conform to the Roman Catholic religion.’t 


‘And a poor Englishman, called Toby Emmet, being by the rebels 
drawn to go to the mass, was, on the same day of his reconciliation, re- 
turning homeward, hanged, the rebels themselves saying they hanged 
the English after their reconciling to the Roman Church that they may 
pray for their souls.’ t 

‘They [Nugent and the friar] told this examinant that if ever he 
intended to enjoy his estate, he must forsake his religion and turn 
Papist. But as examinant doth and will choose rather to live and die 
miserable in want, as now he doth, rather than to purchase his estate, 
if it had been a world, on such terms.’ § 

Jasper Horsey tells of one Donogh MacIregan, an Irish 
Protestant, whom fifteen priests and friars at various times 
tried to convert to Popery. ‘ At last, when they could not 
‘draw him, they gave him his choice to turn Papist and 
‘save his life, or else there was no remedy, he must be 
‘hanged; he told them he was persuaded in his conscience 
‘he was of a good and sound profession, and that he would 
* not turn Papist while he lived.’ || They hanged him. The 
same witness testifies that a maid-servant, refusing to 
become a Papist, was first shot at and then hanged.{ 

The rebels, if they are to be believed, reported to Alexander 
Crichton, gent., county Monaghan, that a Fermanagh priest 
named Maguire had reconciled forty or fifty Protestants to 
the Church, and ‘that thereupon he [the priest] presently 
‘told them they were in a good faith, and, for fear they 








* Lodge, vol. v. p. 114. t+ Vol. ii. p. 83. 

t Deposition of John Nicholas Walsh, King’s county, vol. ii. p. 69. 

§ Deposition of John Edgeworth, ancestor of Miss Edgeworth, the 
Irish novelist, vol. i. p. 361. 

| Vol. ii. p. 135. 4G Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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‘ should fall from it and turn heretics again, he and the rest 
‘that were with him cut all their throats.’* The fear of 
death seems to have effected many of these conversions. 
John Goldsmith, parson in county Mayo, deposes that ‘ those 
‘ of the laity who turned to mass did amount to a thousand 
‘in number in the county Mayo aforesaid ; all the ministers 
‘save this deponent, some being fled, some murdered, and 
‘ the rest turned to mass.’ t John Hickman, county Armagh, 
witnesses that he and others were kept in a secure place for 
a year, ‘during which time the rebels sent them word, and 
‘ threatened them with death if they would not go to mass.’ { 
Stephen Love, of Killarney, testifies that eight English Protes- 
tants, whose names are given, ‘ are since this rebellion turned 
‘ Papists.”§ Robert Wadding, gent., of county Carlow, 
was brought to a priest to be reconciled, ‘where the priest 
‘ of that parish, one Butler, was so busied in giving absolu- 
‘ tion to the poor English Protestant inhabitants thereabouts, 
‘ that this deponent had to wait his leisure ;’ but he declined 
to be reconciled, though assured by the priest that ‘ there 
‘ would be no living in this country for deponent, for no 
‘ Protestants must abide therein.’ | 

It is unnecessary to proceed further with this most painful 
subject, except to estimate the extent of the slaughter. It 
seems quite impossible to form any exact judgment on the 
matter, for the original estimates on both sides greatly 
exaggerated the loss of life. Friar Walsh, an honest and 
loyal priest, said the number of the murdered might be 
about eight thousand. Dr. Warner was the first historian 
to minimise the extent of the massacres by representing the 
number of Protestants who lost their lives ‘ out of war’ as 
twelve thousand, of whom four thousand were murdered. Mr. 
Gardiner holds that ‘ the number of those slain in cold blood 
‘ at the rebellion could hardly be much more than five or six 
‘ thousand, whilst about twice that number may have perished 
‘ from ill-treatment.’ Miss Hickson says: ‘ It seems more 
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* Vol. i. p. 190. t Vol. ii. p. 379. t Vol. ii. p. 23. 

§ Vol ii. p. 106. | Vol. ii. p. 50. 

{| History of England, vol. x. p. 68, lasted. Mr. Gardiner has taken 
occasion to remark in a critical journal since the appearance of Miss 
Hickson’s book, that ‘Mountjoy’s deliberate starvation of Ulster was 
‘ morally worse than the spasmodic massacres or murders of 1641.’ 
Like Mr. Lecky, he seems to forget that Mountjoy was engaged in 
suppressing a rebellion supported by a Spanish invasion, and that, 
ruthless as was undoubtedly his treatment of the Irish, it was an act of 
war, while the massacres of 1641 were the result of a conspiracy for the 
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‘ likely that about twenty-seven thousand Protestants were 
‘murdered by the sword, gun, rope, drowning, &c., in the 
‘ first three or four years of the rebellion.’ * We are inclined 
to think the estimate much too high, but the lowest compu- 
tation presents a fearful sacrifice of human life. It is very 
doubtful whether the victims of the French Reign of Terror 
amounted to anything like the more moderate of these esti- 
mates. Mr. Lecky may well say, ‘The total at the smallest 
‘ is very horrible.’ 

We must now briefly notice the terrible retribution that 
followed this long course of bloody fanaticism, and see how 
it influenced the character and destinies of the Irish people 
for whole generations. The first fact of moment is, that the 
temporary success of the rebellion opened the way to the 
bloedy and distracted years (1642-9), in which the country 
was devastated from end to end. Mr. Gardiner speaks of 
‘the red mist of blood’ which then settled down upon the 
country as it rushed onward to anarchy. The English power 
seemed for the time to be at an end. The great Catholic 
confederation was practically supreme, and had the destinies 
of the country in its hands. For the first time in history 
the Irish were united. The distinctions of race were lost; 
individual feuds were smothered; religion bound together 
the discordant elements ; and the whole nation concentrated 
its strength in one desperate effort to assert at once its 
national independence and its Catholic exclusiveness.t Yet 
no sooner had the Irish people got the country effectually 
into their hands than the old divisions revived to dis- 
tract all their counsels. The Anglo-Catholics of the Pale, 
who merely wanted a religious toleration, and the old Irish 
Catholics, who wanted an agrarian revolution as well, were 
at war during the eight years that preceded the conquest of 
Cromwell. The confederation of Kilkenny tried in vain to 











extermination of peaceful settlers in the country. Mr. Lecky, while he 
says that ‘the suppression of the native race in the wars against 
‘Shane O’Neill, Desmond, and Tyrone was carried on with a ferocity 
‘ which surpassed that of Alva in the Netherlands’ (vol. ii. p. 95), 
gives no hint of the fact that two popes had excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth, and released her subjects from their allegiance, and that 
three Spanish descents had been made upon Ireland in her single reign. 
The efforts of Catholic writers to represent Elizabeth as actuated solely 


by a spirit of religious zeal is thoroughly exposed in the able work of 


Killen in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland’ (1877). 
* P. 163. 
t+ Cox, vol. ii. p. 189; Leland, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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remove ‘ the causeless distrust,’ but it was all too evident 
that the country had not the capacity or the patriotism to 
govern itself. The struggles of Royalists, Parliamenta- 
rians, Anglo-Norman Irish, and old Irish, involved an 
immense loss of life, and so exhausted the country that it 
had neither heart nor strength to resist the invasion of Crom- 
well. 

The next step in the retribution was the invasion of Crom- 
well, which involved such a subjugation as Ireland had never 
known in all her history. The work of the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, which is placed at the head of this article, 
gives us a vivid picture of tie miseries she endured 
during this period. Though not a work cf much historic 
value, it is creditable to the diligence and research of the 
author, inasmuch as he has ransacked all printed collections 
and the large manuscript stores of information to be found 
in the seminaries and colleges of the Continent, including 
the Vatican itself, to illustrate the course of the great Pu- 
ritan conqueror as he swept over Ireland in his brief nine 
months’ campaign. The author is thoroughly Nationalist 
as well as Catholic in feeling, but he is on the whole sin- 
gularly fair, with certain significant exceptions, to be pre- 
sently noticed. Of course, he sees no retribution in the 
terrible chastisement inflicted by Cromwell, but only a war 
of extermination mainly prompted by religious fanaticism.* 


* Mr. Murphy represents Cromwell as addressing his soldiers on 
their arrival in Dublin to the effect ‘that no mercy should be shown 
‘ to the Irish, and that they should be dealt with as the Canaanites in 
‘ Joshua’s time’ (p. 78). This is a pure invention, for which there is 
no authority whatever. Mr. Murphy quotes two writers, but neither 
of them supports his statement. Macaulay, who is referred to as one 
authority, makes no reference whatever to such an address, though he 
does say for himself, in reference to the whole campaign, that Cromwell 
‘ gave the rein to the fierce enthusiasm of his followers, waged war 
‘ resembling that which Israel waged on the Canaanites, and smote the 
‘ violators with the edge of the sword’ (‘ Ilistory of England,’ vol. i. 
p- 130). Anderson, who is the second authority, merely says, ‘The 
‘ native Irish were next punished by General Cromwell, who, they say, 
‘ made his soldiers believe the Irish ought to be dealt with as the 
‘ Canaanites in Joshua’s time’ (‘Royal Genealogies,’ p. 786). But 
he gives no authority for this mere rumour. In point of fact, it would 
have been worse than folly for Cromwell to make any such proclamation 
at the beginning of his campaign, for the threat of extermination would 
have made the Irish fight with all the energy of despair. Mr. Murphy’s 
statement is, besides, quite inconsistent with the directions which 
Cromwell is admitted to have given in Dublin, forbidding his soldiers 

VOL. CLX. NO. CCCXXVIII. MM 
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All through the campaign, however, Cromwell declared tha 
he came to avenge massacre: ‘We are come to ask x 

‘ account of the innocent blood that hath been shed ’—as }: 
said to the Catholic bishops and clergy in January 1650) 
* You, unprovoked, put the English to the most unheard « 

‘and barbarous massacre (without respect of age or sex 

‘ that the sun ever beheld, and at a time when Ireland wa 
‘ in perfect pezce’ (pp. 413, 422). He told the Governor 

Kilkenny that the Irish had been ‘guilty of an unhe 

‘ of massacre of the innocent English’ (p. 297). The severi 
ties inflicted by Cromwell took the threefold form of w. 

judicial execution, and confiscation. There is nothing mor 
remarkable in history than the ease with which Cromwe’ 
conquered Ireland. When we consider that the Irish soldie: 
were far more numerous than the English, that the countr 
bristled with castles and places of strength, which were th« 
roughly equipped for defence, and that the Irish were figh' 
ing under skilled generals on behalf of their religion an 
their country, backed by all the sympathy of their ow 
nation, the result is very disappointing. In fact, they nev: 
once encountered the English in a pitched battle. No doub 
the terrible fate of Drogheda, together with the revolt « 
the Munster garrisons, which were held by Protestant Roy» 
ists, caused the speedy collapse of Irish resistance.* A 
Carlyle tersely says, ‘it cut through the heart of the Iris 
‘war.’ Mr. Murphy condemns, as he has a just right { 
do, the tremendous severities of the war, and especially t! 
hard treatment of priests and women. The facts ar 
unfortunately without dispute, though they may be slight! 
exaggerated in the correspondence of the exiled priests « 





to plunder, and promising to protect the people ‘so long as th 
‘ behaved themselves peaceably and quietly,’ and paid the contributi« 
imposed by his army (p. 79). 

* Mr. Murphy corrects the mistake of most historians in showi: 
that the Drogheda garrison consisted almost wholly of Irish Catholi: 
This fact in itself explains the wholesale slaughter—‘ an act which, 
Cromwell frankly admits—‘ otherwise cannot but work regret 
‘remorse.’ Froude says that ‘several regiments, almost who!! 
‘ English, had been thrown into Drogheda under Sir Arthur Ast: 
late Governor of Reading’ (vol. i. p. 123). Mr. Murphy thinks th 
Mr. Froude intends by this statement ‘to extenuate Cromwell! 
‘ cruelties to the Irish,’ but the fact that the garrison was mai! 
Catholic only serves to explain the language of Cromwell, when | 
speaks of ‘their death as a righteous punishment for having imbruc 
‘ their hands in so much innocent blood.’ The Essex MSS. at Sto 
confirm the statement of Ormonde that the garrison was Catholic. 
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the Continent. But it would be quite impossible to under- 
stand the motive of the great Republican general from any- 
thing that appears in Mr. Murphy’s book. Why should the 
Irish be treated with greater severity than the Scotch who 
were defeated soon after at Dunbar without the slaughter 
of either clergy or women? Was it not on account of their 
part in the massacres of 1641? Accordingly, as we are told 
by Mr. Murphy, ‘where any places surrendered, the priests 
‘ were always excepted from quarter.’ Not exactly, for Crom- 
well told the Governor of Kilkenny that the priests would be 
untouched if the place should surrender, and the priests at 
Fethard were likewise spared. ‘They were henceforth out of 
‘ protection, to be treated as enemies that had not surrendered.’ 
The well-known fact that the Irish had resolved to extirpate 
Protestantism * in Ireland explains the determination of 
Cromwell to destroy the whole organisation of the Catholic 
Church. Therefore the following passage from Mr. Murphy 
is very significant, as pointing out the ruin the clergy brought 
upon themselves and their Church by their crimes :—- 

‘In the year 1649 there were in Ireland twenty-three bishops and 
four archbishops. In the cathedrals there were as usual canons and 
dignitaries. The parishes had pastors, a great number of priests, and 
numerous convents of regulars, But after Cromwell had attained to 
supreme power all were scattered. Over three hundred were put to 
death, onc thousand were driven into exile; four bishops were slain, 
the others were obliged to fly to foreign countries, except the Bishop 
of Kilmore, who was too feeble to be removed (MS. in the Arundel 
Library, Stonyhurst). In 1641 there were in Ireland forty-three 
houses of the Dominican Order and six hundred religious. Ten years 
after there was not a single house in their possession, and three-fourths 
of the religious were either dead or in exile (“ Hib. Dom.,” p. 286)’ 

The horrors of war were succeeded by the more deliberate 
retribution inflicted by the civil tribunals. Cromwell was 
resolved to ‘make inquisition for innocent blood,’ and ac- 








* The Irish confederation proscribed all Protestant worship wherever 
they had the power (Cox, vol. ii. p. 189; Leland, vol. iii. p. 310). 
See the depositions likewise. Even Mr. Gardiner is compelled to say, 
“Whether under any circumstances an Irish National and Catholic 
‘Parliamentary Government would have been tolerant of existing 
‘ Protestant congregations may reasonably be doubted.’ (Vol. ii. p. 288.) 

t Nobody will now justify the severities Cromwell exercised in war ; 
but it is only fair to himself to quote his own words to the Catholic 
bishops: ‘Give us one instance of one man since my coming to 
‘ Treland not in arms massacred, destroyed, or banished, concerning the 
‘massacre and destruction of whom justice hath not been done or 
‘endeavoured to be done’ (p. 420). 
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cordingly appointed a High Court of Justice to try assassins 
by due course of law. Miss Hickson recently discovered a 
portion of the records of this court among the Stearne MSS, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, which she has published in her 
present work, with the view of showing the complete fairness 
of the Cromwellian judges. In opposition to Sir Charles 
G. Duffy’s statement that ‘the maddest evidence’ was 
received by the judges ‘ against the Irish, while no witness 
‘ was heard on their behalf,’ Miss Hickson very fairly shows 
that ‘the Cromwellian Commissioners took care to collect 
‘ evidence against ali murderers—English, Irish, and Scotch 
‘—showing no favour or impartiality to any of them on 
‘ account of his creed or nationality, or the worldly position 
‘or creed of his victims.’ (Vol. ii. p. 206.) Carte, the 
Royalist historian, actually charged them with unduly 
favouring the Lrish. 

But a far more serious, because more enduring, retribution 
befell the Irish in the tremendous scheme of confiscation, 
by which Cromwell penned up the whole Catholic population 
within the single province of Connaught, and reserved the 
other three provinces for the purposes of English colonisa- 
tion. The work failed as a substantive scheme, out it suc- 
ceeded to a most fatal extent in alienating the lands of the 
Irish, for it was Cromwell, rather than Charles II., who 
fixed the disposition of property in Ireland nearly as it is at 
the present hour. For eight years the new settlement held 
its ground, changing everything, breaking up the old frame- 
work of Irish society, and replacing the Catholic nobility 
and gentry by a new Protestant proprietary of English 
blood. It is not wonderful that the name of Cromwell is 
still so hated in Ireland. What, then, had the Irish gained 
by their rebellion with its dreadful massacres? Instead of 
sweeping away the English settlers so as to recover the 
whole land for themselves, instead of exterminating Pro- 
testantism so as to make Ireland an exclusively Catholic 
country, the struggle ended in the loss of three-fourths of 
the land, in the firmer establishment of that Ulster planta- 
tion which has ever since rendered united political action 
among lrishmen impossible, and in the complete establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion. But the retribution did not 
end with the Cromwellian conquest. When an effort was 
made forty years later by the Irish to reverse these humiliat- 
ing disasters on the field of battle, and to retaliate upon their 
enemies by an act of attainder passed in a Catholic Parlia- 
ment, threatening nearly three thousand Protestant lives and 
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taking back the confiscated lands, the Williamite conquerors 
took steps to outlaw the whole nation by means of the Penal 
Laws. It was practically the last struggle of a proscribed 
creed and a conquered people. The old Celtic families were 
no more to hold their natural place among the ennobled 
houses of Great Britain. The Irish people, as a whole, sank 
down into listless penury. The victory of the Williamites 
was so complete that there might have been room for the 
adoption of a generous policy to heal the wounds of a bleed- 
ing nation. Buta great opportunity was lost. The Penal 
Laws were allowed to hold the country in their grasp for 
eighty years, and even after the union with Great Britain the 
old historic prejudice, dating from the wars of the seven- 
teenth century, still survived in the Protestant mind to bar 
for a whole generation the concession of political rights to 
the Roman Catholics. 

Unhappily for the peace of Ireland, the fruits of the civil 
war are still vital for mischief even in the midst of all our 
modern progress. Mr. Lecky points to Cromwell’s campaign 
as ‘exercising a powerful and living influence in sustaining 
‘the hatred both of England and of Protestantism’ in the 
Trish mind; but he seems not to know that the events of 
1641-2 have likewise had the effect of sustaining a most 
persistent hostility in the minds of a large class of Irish 
Protestants towards their Catholic countrymen. There is no 
parallel in any other country to the restraint upon social 
intercourse which exists between the two classes in Ulster. 
The existence of the Orange Society is, no doubt, an 
anachronism, but it is a significant proof of the vitality of 
the ill-will which makes it so difficult to maintain order in 
the most prosperous part of Ireland.* It would seem as if 
time which wears down the greatest monuments of human 
labour had but little effect in softening the bitterness of 
sectarian antipathy. There might be some hope of establish- 
ing better relations between Orangemen and Nationalists 
but for the persistency with which Catholic writers refuse to 
acknowledge the misdeeds of their fathers. There has been 
no similar reluctance on the part of Protestant writers to 





* It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the county Armagh, which 
was the scene of the bloodiest massacres of 1641, is now the most 
Orange county in Ulster. The Orange Society was founded in 1795 
at one of its little villages named Loughgall, on the day after the 
battle of the ‘ Diamond,’ in which thirty Catholics were left dead on 
the field. One of the depositions vividly describes the murder of a 
hundred Protestants at one time in the church of this village. 
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confess the crimes of the English Government, or on the 
part of Protestant statesmen to make amends for past in- 
justice by the boldest schemes of legislation. There never 
can be an approach to a better understanding till there is a 
frank recognition on both sides of the true facts of history. 
Englishmen and Irishmen can only meet on a basis of truth. 
It is therefore the duty of public writers to expose those dis- 
graceful travesties of history which suggest the thought that 
the same passions which caused the massacres of the seven- 
teenth century now prompt the lie that would deny or disown 
them. 

If history has any lessons for our guidance or warning, it 
teaches that the Irish people, whose destinies have been so 
long inextricably linked with our own, have always lost by 
every resort to force, while all they have ever gained has 
been by the course of legitimate constitutional agitation. 
They have been very slow to learn this lesson, if even yet 
they have learned it effectually. They boast with truth of 
their tenacity of character, as manifest especially in their 
persistent Nationalism, but what after all is the worth of a 
quality which fails to,translate itself into solid fact? Their 
great fault is that they do not look realities in the face, that 
they shut their eyes to all views of the situation but their 
own, and therefore they have no firm hold upon the present. 
England is not ashamed to say that she has learned much 
from experience. She has learned that no nation acts wisely 
which stands upon injustice in reliance on its strength. She 
has revolutionised all the conditions of Irish society, hut the 
very success that has crowned her efforts seems only to 
provoke a certain class of Irishmen into a more irreconcilable 
attitude of hostility toward Great Britain. She has been 
strong enough to destroy injustice, but she cannot change 
the nature of men. Irishmen must learn once for all that 
there is nothing in our marked amelioration of feeling towards 
themselves, in our increased tolerance of insult and injury, 
even in our increasing effort to understand Irish wishes on 
all subjects whatsoever, to justify the expectation that we 
will ever consent to make concessions to Nationalism which 
would only exasperate all the evils under which their country 
has suffered for centuries. 
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Art. VIIL.—History of China. By Demerrius CHARLES 
BouutgerR. Three Volumes. London: 1881-1884. 


tT the moment when hostilities have broken out between 

France and China, the recent publication of the third 
uud concluding volume of Mr. Boulger’s valuable ‘ History 
- of China’ could not be better timed. The two preceding 
volumes of this important book, which have been for some 
tame before the public, deal at length with the long, but 
little known, annals of Chinese history and the Mogul con- 
quest, but as they are of secondary interest at the present 
time, we shall confine ourselves on this occasion to the latest 
portion of the work. This third volume takes up the story at 
the close of the last century and brings it down to the year 
i881, when for the first time a Chinese Ambassador signed 
w ‘Treaty with a European sovereign in his capital. The 
close is well chosen, for it marks the final triumph of the 
ductrine of international equality, which it was the object of 
ambassadors and commissioners, of consuls and merchant 
princes, of admirals and generals, to impress or enforce upon 
the unwilling mind of the emperor and his court at Peking. 
Mr. Boulger shows a clear judgement in selecting this as 
the motive-power and chief aim of the long series of negotia- 
tions and wars he describes in this thick volume of over 
800 pages. ‘The grand incompatibility of Chinese preten- 
*‘ sions with universal right’ was the real ground of all our 
contentions with the Celestial Empire. If there is one 
characteristic that strikes one more than any other in the 
Chinese people, and especially in their official class, it is their 
supreme self-complacency. Even the really lofty moral and 
philosophical tone of their manifestos and decrees is marred 
by the innate conceit of the sentiments. They all seem to 
breathe the monotonous refrain, ‘There is no people so 
* wise, so good, or so powerful as ourselves.’ The Chinese 
official documents, with their assumption of universal phil- 
anthropy and far-reaching philosophic principles, which 
are too seldom carried into the sphere of action, appear to 
us the very apotheosis of cant. With all their magnificent 
platitudes, these Chinese philosophers were the narrowest and 
most ignorant people on the face of the earth. They knew 
their own classics, and understood how to oppress their own 
subjects, but there the limitless wisdom of which they boasted 
stopped. They knew nothing outside China, they had no 
imagination, and they did not wish to learn. The empire 
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of the Son of Heaven was enough and more than enough 
for their highest aspirations. As for the Fan-kwei, the 
‘foreign devils,’ what they did or thought could not signify 
one iota to the mind of the Celestial, wrapped in the con- 
templation of his own perfection. A manifesto in 1842 
described the humble people of this country in the following 
terms : 

‘There is that English nation, whose ruler is now a woman and then 
a man; its people at one time like birds and then like beasts; with 
dispositions more fierce and furious than the tiger or wolf, and hearts 
more greedy than the snake or hog, . . . like the demon of the night 
they suddenly exalt themselves. . . . Now these English rebels are 
barbarians dwelling in a petty island beyond our domains, yet their 
coming throws myriads of miles of country into turmoil, while their 
numbers do not exceed a few myriads. What could be easier than for 
our celestial dynasty to exert its fulness of power and exterminate 
these contemptible sea-going imps, just as the blast bends the pliant 
bamboo? We have heard that the English intend to come into Pearl 
river and make a settlement; this will not, however, stop at Chinese 
and foreigners merely dwelling together, for men and beasts cannot 
endure each other; it will be like opening the door and bowing in the 
thief, or setting the gate ajar and letting the wolf in. . .. If we do 
not permit them to dwell with us under the same heaven, our spirits 
will feel no shame; but if we willingly consent to live with them, we 
may in truth be deemed insensate.’ 


This is the spirit that animated the Chinese resistance to 
foreign intercourse. Everyone but a Chinaman was a mere 
‘ beast,’ and to associate with him was a degradation. ‘The 
‘ barbarians ’ said the Government, ‘ are like beasts, and not 
‘ to be ruled on the same principles as citizens. Were any- 
‘one to attempt controlling them by the great maxims of 
‘ reason, it would tend to nothing but confusion. The ancient 
‘kings well understood this, and accordingly ruled barba- 
‘rians by misrule; therefore to rule barbarians by misrule 
‘is the true and best way of ruling them.’ This is very 
much like some of our Anglo-Indian maxims about Asiatic 
nations, but it reads absurdly when turned against ourselves. 
The position was untenable. Unless we were prepared 
‘to cancel all the obligations of international ‘relations, 
‘ to deny the claims of a common humanity,’ as Mr. Boulger 
rather grandiloquently puts it, ‘to maintain that the 
‘ deficiencies of one region are not to be supplied by the 
‘ abundance of another, and to hand down to future genera- 
‘ tions a legacy of closed frontiers, public suspicion, and in- 
‘terminable strife,’ this arrogant pretension of China to 
superb isolation must be rejected and broken down. The 
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whole of our relations with China, the whole ground and 
basis of our wars, has been this one resolve—to claim equal 
treatment as subjects of an equal state. Nothing but in- 
vincible power to preserve this superb isolation could render 
the Chinese position possible. That power was wanting, as 
we were compelled to demonstrate on more than one occa- 
sion, and the power being wanting the pretension must be 
abandoned. It must be acknowledged that in the last half 
century considerable results lave been obtained. China 
has been opened. Not only are the representatives of the 
European Powers received at Pekin, but Chinese Ministers 
of great ability and shrewdness ure resident in the Courts of 
Europe. The barbarous ignorance of foreign states and 
customs to which we have just adverted, no longer exists. 
On the contrary, the Chinese Government borrows largely 
from the arts, the arms, and the science of the West, and an 
immense emigration of the people brings them into contact 
with America, Australia, and other lands. 

A careful examination of the incidents recorded in Mr. 
Boulger’s third volume shows that for forty years we have 
been steadily working away at the demolition of their ex- 
clusive pretensions. The East India Company had a differ- 
ent policy—the policy of a trading company. Submission 
to all the demands of the Chinese authorities was the rule 
among the Company’s servants. Do in China as the China- 
men do, was their maxim. ‘This was a possible principle for 
a body of traders, but the matter stood on other grounds 
when the charter of the Company expired, and the English 
Government undertook the supervision of the trade in 
Chinese waters. When Lord Napier went to Canton in 
1834, he found that the submissive attitude of the Company 
had only encouraged the Chinese officials in maintaining an 
unapproachable and intolerable position of superiority— 

‘During the first fifteen years of Taoukwang’s reign, the pretensions 
of the Emperor of China as the great sovereign of the world were 
preserved intact. During that period all diplomatic intercourse with 
the Western peoples was broken off, while the frequent embassies from 
the states of Asia confirmed the appearance of supremacy, and con- 
tributed to swell the pride of Taoukwang. Envoys from the tributary 
states of Burmah, Siam, and Cochin-China arrived in due succession, 
and resided for the stated period at the capital. The neighbouring 
potentates carried their grievances for settlement to the foot of the 
Dragon Throne, and the increasing intercourse with foreigners at 
Canton was a cause of anxiety within the Imperial Cabinet rather than 
the sign of any waning power among the feudatory states. Riots in 
Szchuen and Kansuh, the revival of piratical efforts on the Canton 
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river, were no more than ordinary occurrences in the life of a vast 
empire; and, although the introduction of high-priced and greatly- 
prized European articles into the country had entailed the increase of 
smuggling, the evil was then and afterwards only a local nuisance. Up 
to this point China had remained undisturbed in a world of her own.’ 


Lord Napier’s arrival as Chief Superintendent of Trade 
brought the first shock to this self-satisfied condition of the 
Chinese Government. The ‘barbarian eye’ as they termed 
him, was not disposed to submit to the conditions which had 
been accepted by the East India Company. He would not 
remain at Macao, as ordered, but coolly proceeded to Canton 
to deliver his letter to the Viceroy in person. This was an 
innovation not to be tolerated by the inaccessible chief 
official of a Chinese province. No ‘outer barbarian’ had 
ever ventured to claim an interview before, and who was 
this ‘ eye’ that he should demand a reception as an equal by 
an Officer of the Son of Heaven? The thing was not to be 
thought of, and Lord Napier was told that his letter must 
come in the form of a humble petition through the usual 
medium of the Hong merchants. This was, in fact, the 
mode in which the Company’s servants had approached the 
august viceroys of Canton. Requests and grievances had to 
be meekly presented as the petitions of inferiors, no Euro- 
pean was suffered to enter the town of Canton, and no 
circumstance was permitted that could suggest the possi- 
bility of an equality subsisting between the ‘ foreign devils ’ 
and the dignitaries of the Celestial Empire. Lord Napier 
was utterly unable to break down this barrier. He was 
forced to retire from the dignified position that he had 
taken up, and though he never consented to be received on 
the terms offered by the Viceroy, he was decisively worsted 
in the diplomatic contest. After his death his successor, 
Captain Elliot, continued his efforts to obtain equal rights 
for foreigners at Canton, though he had to deal with a man 
of inflexible determination and extraordinary astuteness. It 
is not necessary to follow all the details of the struggle be- 
tween the two representatives of Chinese isolation and in- 
ternational rights, or to recount the numerous attacks upon 
British subjects, the reprisals, the spirited conduct of Captain 
Elliot, who found himself in a very difficult position, and the 
long dispute about the opium trade which immediately pre- 
ceded the first English war; it is enough to point out, that 
whatever was the immediate provocative of war, whether the 
action of Lin in seizing the opium stores, or the several frays 
between English sailors and the Chinese, the real cause of 
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the war was the fixed determination of China to allow no 
foreigners equal rights in her ports, and the no less firm 
resoive of the British Government that English representa- 
tives should be received in China as became the dignity of 
the power by whom they were accredited, and that British 
merchants should be freed from the humiliating conditions 
under which they had hitherto been forced to carry on their 
commerce. As Mr. Boulger says :— 


‘More than one cause contributed to the result, but in 1840 the 
question had been reduced to the simplest proportions. The Chinese 
did not wish the foreigners to remain even at Canton, except in the 
most subservient capacity. Did the English possess the power and the 
resolution to compel what the stronger race ever calls proper treat- 
ment? and, as it was a contest of wits as well as of armaments, would 
they show themselves sufficiently diplomatic to obtain from the astutest 
people in Asia some valid guarantee for the security of their persons 
and property, and for respect towards their Government, when the 
naval and military forces that obtained these concessions had been 
withdrawn? That was the question that had to be decided.’ 


Mr. Boulger deprecates the assumption that it was in any 
sense an ‘opium war.’ He takes a broader view of this 
much-debated subject. The opium trade had its part among 
the causes of the first English war with China. It was a very 
unpleasant ground of a war, but fortunately it was not the 
sole, or even the principal, cause. Yet even in the matter 
of the opium trade it is not easy to see what the British 
Government could have done to meet the wishes of the 
Chinese. The people liked the drug, and would not do with- 
out it; the official classes, toa man, smoked it; and, in spite 
of all that Dr. Wells Williams urges about the noble efforts 
of the Chinese Government to put down the infamous habit, 
it is difficult to believe they were in earnest, and quite 
impossible to credit the lower officials with even a pretence 
of wishing to see the traffic abolished. Granting that 
opium-smoking is more hurtful than chewing quids of 
tobacco, and that it is perhaps to be ranked with the im- 
moderate use of strong liquors as a serious cause of 
demoralisation among a nation, why should the British 
Government take upon itself to protect the Chinese from 
themselves? It were a highly moral task, but where would 
be the end of such philanthropic undertakings? Supposing 
the total-abstaining mania to become predominant in 
England, should we expect France and Spain to restrain 
their merchants from sending the wines of their countries 
over here? The nation that believes that an import is 
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harmful is the proper authority to take steps for its pro- 
hibition, not the nation that exports the article. If China 
was not strong enough to stop the importation of opium, 
the proper course was to legalise it as an import, place a 
prohibitive duty on it, and punish those who indulged in 
the practice of smoking it. So long as opium was manu- 
factured at Patna or Benares, so long as the poppy flowered 
on the plains of Malwa, so long could no human power, save 
the strong arm of Chinese authority itself, prevent its find- 
ing its way to the most profitable market in Canton or the 
other parts of China. Our wish to see that power exerted 
may be—nay, must be—unequivocal, and yet we shall fail to 
see the need or the possibility of assisting Chinese weakness 
by an unprecedented exercise of executive authority on the 
part of the Government of India. 

But altogether apart from the complicated question of 
international duties in regard to a traffic supposed to be 
injurious, Mr. Boulger is probably right when he repudiates 
the title of an opium war for the campaign of 1842. 
Opium was, no doubt, among the provocatives of the war, 
but that did not make it a war solely undertaken for the 
defence of the obnoxious trade. The compensation that 
was demanded and obtained for the stores of opium de- 
stroyed by Commissioner Lin was due, not because it was 
opium, but because the stores were English property, and 
had the article been wheat or cotton the result would have 
been the same. The opium question was indeed merged in 
a much wider and more vital debate: — 


‘The real point at issue was whether the Chinese Government could 
be allowed the possession of rights which rendered the continuance of 
intercourse with foreigners an impossibility. Those claims were un- 
recognised in the laws of nations. They were based on the pretensions 
of a superiority and of a right to isolation, which the inhabitants of 
the same earth have never tolerated and will never allow to any single 
branch of the human family. What China sought to retain was a 
possession that no other State attempted to hold, and one which 
superior might alone could establish, if it could no more justify selfish- 
ness in the case of a country than in that of an individual. There 
was never any good reason to suppose that China possessed the 
sufficient strength, and the war clearly exposed the military weakness 
of the Celestial Empire. When people talk, therefore, of the injustice 
of this war as another instance of the triumph of might over right, they 
should recollect that it was China which, in the first place, was in the 
wrong in assuming an impossible position in the family of nations. 
The initial stages of the making of that claim were accompanied by an 
amount of arrogance on the part of the Chinese: officials towards 
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foreigners, which was the fitting prelude to the destruction of their 
property. We cannot doubt that had these acts been condoned, there 
would have been no delay in enforcing the right to treating the persons 
of foreigners with as scant consideration as had been shown for their 
belongings. The lives of Europeans would have been at the mercy of 
a system which recognises no gradation in crime, which affords many 
facilities for the manufacture of false evidence, and which inflicts 
punishment altogether in excess, according to Western ideas, of the 
fault. Commissioner Lin was filled with an enthusiasm in exalting 
the majesty of his sovereign and the superiority of his nation, that left 
him no room to consider the feelings or claims of the outside peoples. 
They ought, in his mind, to have been well satisfied at being allowed 
to come within even the “ outer portals” of the Middle Kingdom, and, 
in return for this favour, they should have been willing to show due 
subordination and humility in face of insult, danger, and tyrannical 
interference. All this was, of course, intolerable, and not to be 
acquiesced in by the meekest of people; and the English, with all 
their lip-zeal about equal rights and the virtue of timely concessions, 
are not at heart a meek people at all. The inevitable result followed 
with rather more delay than might have been expected—a fact which 
may be attributed to the distance between Canton and London, and the 
imperfections in the existing means of communication ; but it may be 
confidently said that were any Chinese official to now attempt the acts 
of high-handed authority which made the name of Commissioner Lin 
historical, the redress would have to be far more promptly rendered 
than it was forty years ago. Yet we cannot hope to have heard the 


last of the cuckoo-cry that the war of 1842 was unjust.’ (Pp. 239- 
241.) 


The war of 1842 made the first breach in the defences of 
Chinese impenetrability. By the Treaty of Nanking, Great 
Britain obtained for her subjects and foreigners generally 
comparative safety and respect; four new ports were opened 
to trade, Hong Kong was taken as a material guarantee, 
and direct communication was permitted between the Vice- 
roy of Canton and the Chief Commissioner of Trade. The 
opium traffic was unfortunately blinked in the treaty, and 
much subsequent trouble was thereby laid up in store. A 
step was gained, but it was only the beginning of that 
assertion of equal rights upon which the English were 
resolved. Peking, the capital of the Son of Heaven, was 
still inviolate, no communications whatever could pass direct 
to the Central Government from the ‘outer barbarians,’ 
and even at Canton Europeans were still forbidden access to 
the city itself; the promised interviews between the Viceroy 
and the Chief Superintendent were more effective upon 
paper than in actual practice, and when they occurred the 
rendezvous was always outside the city. Such a position 
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was not all that could be desired, and when the old system 
of assaults on the persons of Europeans, and the inevitable 
reprisals, began again, the efforts of the English represen- 
tatives altogether failed to bring about an understanding 
with Commissioner Yeh, and the position was finally 
rendered intolerable by the unlucky incident of the lorcha 
‘Arrow.’ It was singularly unfortunate that, as in the case 
of the first war there was the colourable excuse of the 
opium trade to be urged by our opponents, so in the instance 
of the second war the immediate provocation was the con- 
trovertible question of the ‘ Arrow.’ Mr. Boulger does not 
seem to see that it is possible to regard the affair as a 
mistake ; he does not by any means agree with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy in his estimate of the action of Sir John Bowring 
and Sir Harry (then Mr.) Parkes. To him it is merely a 
matter of an insult to the English flag which came as the 
last straw after a series of humiliations to provoke a@ re- 
assertion of our national dignity. Just as in the earlier war 
the opium was only part of the reason for hostilities, and 
not the chief reason, so now the lorcha ‘ Arrow’ was but an 
item in the indictment which the English Chief Superin- 
tendent had to bring against the Chinese authorities. This 
is certainly true, and in the second as in the first war the 
vital question was whether China was to preserve her pre- 
tensions to superb isolation. Still many people regard the 
‘ Arrow’ affair as a poor ground for a declaration of hostili- 
ties. The nationality of the vessel was sufficiently doubtful 
to give the Chinese some colour of defence for their conduct, 
and if the boat was not technically English no insult was 
involved in hauling the flag down. This is a very common 
view of the matter, to which Mr. Boulger does not, we think, 
give sufficient attention. Lord Elgin himself privately de- 
scribed the ‘ Arrow’ incident as ‘a wretched business’ and 
‘a scandal,’ and it is an open question whether, if our repre- 
sentatives had been less peremptory, we might not peaceably 
have obtained the concessions which we had to extort by 
force, and this consideration must make us more indulgent 
to the not dissimilar action of the French. 

It may be doubted, however, whether anything short of 
force would have obtained that final triumph over the last 
barrier of Chinese inaccessibility which was gained by the 
march on Peking in 1860, and the appearance of the allied 
troops in the very heart of the capital. The concession 
involved in the appointment of a British minister to the 
court of Peking was the final blow to the long-cherished 
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theory of superb isolation. The ‘foreign devils’ had now at 
last obtained what they were working for all along—direct 
intercourse with the Central Government—and the reception 
for the first time by the Emperor himself of the foreign 
representatives in 1873, without the submissive kotow, was 
the almost unhoped-for result of this last struggle. Mr. 
Boulger’s view of the second war, and the sequel at Peking, 
is instructive :— 


‘ The object which the more far-seeing of the English residents had, 
from the first hour of difficulty, stated to be necessary for satisfactory 
relations—direct intercourse with the Peking Government—was thus 
obiained after a keen and bitter struggle of thirty years. The first 
war, closing with the treaty of Nanking, had contributed little more to 
the solution of the question than to place a few additional facilities in 
the way of trade. The provisions which might perhaps have possessed 
greater importance were never enforced, and were tacitly allowed to 
drop. A single disastrous war had not sufficed to bring the Peking 
Government to reason or to warn it from traditions always remembered 
with a feeling of pride. The years following the signature of that 
treaty were not without their clouds and causes of anxiety. The 
refusal alone to open the gates of Canton was a most serious breach of 
treaty. It was followed, as we have seen, by many acts of hostility, 
and by a general line of policy quite incompatible with friendship. 
The appointment of Yeh was made for very much the same reasons as 
that of Lin had been—to humiliate the foreigner. It had been followed 
by an increased tension in the relations between the Canton Yamen and 
the English authorities. The too-much-debated “ Arrow” case came 
as the last of a long series of deeds in which all diplomatic courtesy 
was laid aside; and, when once the English Government resorted to 
force, it was compelled to continue it until satisfactory results were 
produced, and its object attained. Success at first seemed to come for 
the asking. Sir Michael Seymour’s victorious operations round Can- 
ton and at the mouth of the Peiho simplified the task of diplomacy ; 
and Lord Elgin, despite the original disadvantage under which he 
laboured from the outbreak of the Indian mutiny and the diversion of 
the China expedition, was enabled, by the success of the Admiral, to 
conclude a favourable treaty at Tientsin. 

‘With the attempt, twelve months later, to obtain its ratification, 
the whole complication was suddenly reopened. Admission to the 
Peiho was refused, and when an English squadron attempted to carry 
its way by force, it was repulsed with heavy loss. The defeat was the 
more important, insomuch as it was admittedly due, not to any 
mistake or rashness on the part of the Admiral, but to the strength of 
the defences which the Chinese had erected in less than a year. 
Another twelve months were employed in the fitting out and despatch 
of an expedition of 20,000 men in all, to bring the court of Peking to 
a more reasonable frame of mind, and Lord Elgin was again sent to 
China to complete the work he had himself accomplished. We have 
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seen how these purposes were effected, and how the superiority of 
European arms and discipline was again established over another 
brave but ill-prepared antagonist. Although vanquished, the Chinese 
may be said to have come out of this war with an increased military 
reputation. The dissension within the empire—for, as we have yet to 
see, the revival of a foreign difficulty had led to increased activity on 
the part of the Taepings—prevented their utilising the one great 
advantage they might have possessed of superior numbers; and, had 
the other conditions of warfare been more equal, the steadiness and 
stubbornness of the Chinese, whenever encountered between the sea 
and the ramparts of Peking, were such as to justify the belief that 
with proper arms and under efficient leading they would have success- 
fully defended the approach to the capital. The lesson of that campaign 
has been taken to heart, but after more than twenty years of re- 
organisation the military progress of the main Chinese army remains 
more problematical than their best friends could desire. They have 
always been slow, painfully slow, to apply the lessons of their own 
experience. 

‘ The war closed with a treaty enforcing all the concessions made by 
its predecessor. The right to station an ambassador at Peking signified 
that the great barrier of all had been broken down. The old school of 
politicians was put completely out of court, and a young and intelligent 
prince, closely connected with the emperor, assumed the personal 
charge of the foreign relations of the country. As one who had seen 
with his own eyes the misfortunes of his countrymen, he was the more 
disposed to adhere to what he had promised to perform. Under his 
direction the ratified treaty of Tientsin became a bond of union instead 
of an element of discord between the cabinets of London and Peking, 
and a termination was put, by an arrangement carried at the point of 
the sword, to the constant friction and recrimination, which had been 
the prevailing characteristic of their intercourse for a whole genera- 
tion. The Chinese had been subjected to a long and bitter lesson. 
They had at last learned the virtue of submitting to necessity; but, 
although they had profited to some extent, both in peace and war, by 
their experience, it requires some assurance to declare that they have 
even now accepted the inevitable. That remains the problem of the 
future ; but in 1860 Prince Kung came to the sensible conclusion that 
for that period, and until China had recovered from her internal con- 
fusion, there was nothing to be gained and much to be lost by pro- 
tracted resistance to the peoples of the West. Whatever could be 
retained by tact and finesse were to form part of the natural rights of 
China, but the privileges only to be asserted in the face of Armstrong 
guns and rifles were to be abandoned with as good a grace as the 
injured feeling of a nation can ever display.’ (Vol. iti. pp. 527-530.) 

We have dwelt at some length upon the history of 
European relations with China, because it is the portion of 
the general history that most concerns and interests English 
people, and because it is the best part of Mr. Boulger’s 
work. The relation of the long struggle between European 
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intrusion and Chinese obstruction occupies nearly half of 
the third volume, and in it Mr. Boulger appears to the 
greatest advantage. He possesses a clear, pleasant style, 
and groups his facts with skill and judgement. By omitting 
minor details, and laying stress upon the large features of 
the contest, he has succeeded in leaving a clear and definite 
impression upon the mind of his reader. He is perhaps too 
much of a partisan, and too little open to the arguments of 
those who take a different view of events and politics, to 
rank among the scanty number of impartial historians, but 
on the whole his opinions are just and statesmanlike, and 
are supported by genuine and weighty evidence. If he gives 
but one side of the question, it is the side which has prob- 
ably most in its favour, and undoubtedly it is that which 
is most pleasing to our national sensibility. 

The principal topic treated in the third volume, besides 
the main theme of European intercourse, is the history of 
the Taeping rebellion, of which we need only say that Mr. 
Boulger’s account compares favourably in point of clearness 
and succinctness with some of the numerous works that 
have recently been published on General Gordon’s early 
exploits. The two other great revolts, that of the Moham- 
medans in Yunnan, and the wide defection in Central Asia, 
are less fully treated, although their importance in a history 
of the Chinese people can hardly be exaggerated. Mr. 
Boulger’s separate work on the ‘ Athalik Ghazi’ is scarcely 
a sufficient reason for passing with so very light a hand over 
an insurrection which for many years deprived China of 
nearly the whole of her Central Asian provinces, and at one 
time threatened to bring her into conflict with Russia. 

Mr. Boulger’s history, useful and readable as it is, and as 
a whole much the best history of China we possess, deals 
with but a very small branch of what makes up the record 
of a nation. His is a history of China, but not a history of 
the Chinese people, nor in any sense what we can describe 
as a philosophic account of the growth of a nation. In the 
third volume, which is much superior to the first two, we 
look in vain for information as to the developement or decay 
of the national character, the change of institutions, the 
nature of the provincial system of government, the working 
of the competitive method in the public service, the financial 
organisation, and a thousand other matters which an his- 
torian of a Western nation would scarcely have omitted to 
mention. And if this is so in the third volume, where ample 
materials were to hand in European works, it is even more 
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conspicuously wanting in the first and second volumes, 
where Mr. Boulger has been compelled, by his ignorance of 
Chinese, to rely almost wholly on Mailla’s great work. 
Mailla is practically a translation of the Chinese annalists, 
but with a curious limitation. No nation possesses so 
complete and methodical a system of historical records as 
China. From time immemorial the annalists of the different 
dynasties have carefully recorded the events of each reign, 
and as their records were prepared, not to produce an effect 
upon the public, but for the guidance of the chief ministers 
of the empire, they are more impartial and trustworthy than 
could be expected. But the method of these annalists was 
to subdivide their subject into various sections—politics, 
economics, social and material progress, were treated separ- 
ately. Mailla’s work was limited to the political division 
of the imperial annals, and the result is that in him and 
in his follower, Mr. Boulger, we find only one side of the 
national history recorded, and scarcely a word of the other, 
but certainly no less important, branches of Chinese life. We 
look in vain in Mr. Boulger’s history for any account of the 
growth of the Chinese people into a nation, of the infiltra- 
tion of other races, and the effects of the mixture upon the 
national character. We read little of the advances in 
material progress made from time to time by this peculiar 
people, Even so important a subject as the invention of 
printing is passed over in the slightest fashion in a single 
footnote, in which the reader will not suspect the true 
history of the developement of the art, from the custom of 
taking blackened squeezes from engraved texts and pictures, 
as early, probably as the first century of our era, to the in- 
vention of moveable blocks by Pi-shing in 1045. Still less 
would one gather that the use of the new discovery was but 
sporadic until it was revived under the influence of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century. We search 
fruitlessly for information as to the economic conditions of 
the people at different epochs, or for any examination into 
the physical influences of climate and geological formation, 
although the subject has been elaborately discussed by 
Baron von Richthofen, and other Continental scholars. It 
is not that there were really no materials upon which a 
philosophic history might have been founded, but that 
Mr. Boulger has not used them. The Parisian ‘ Bibliotheca 
‘Sinica,’ the many and various brochures of Plath and 
Pfizmaier, the numerous researches of English and foreign 
scholars, published in the Transactions of learned societies, 
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and in the special publications devoted to Chinese subjects, 
afforded much that might have been turned to account. 
Mr. Boulger has, however preferred to content himself with 
the old-fashioned ideal of a history —the story of kings und 
battles—and for what he has given us we are grateful, inas- 
much as he has done his work well, within its limits; but 
to gain an insight into the larger interests of Chinese 
history we must still consult other books. 

With all this, our information about this singular people 
is lamentably insufficient. What we do know of them is, 
perhaps, hardly the best side. With every respect for the 
honourable character of the great merchant houses of the 
treaty ports, it is still obvious that we do not get quite a 
fair idea of a nation by studying it solely in its commercial 
aspect. The population of our own trading ports is not a 
fair representation of the English race; we need to travel 
inland before we can say that we have seen the English at 
home. But our knowledge of the Chinese is almost wholly 
derived from observation at the trading centres, and we are 
consequently more or less prejudiced by the predominance of 
certain characteristics which are perhaps peculiar to those 
ports where Europeans most do congregate. Scholars, more- 
over, have been deterred from an adequate study of the 
Chinese by the supposition that the empire has grown up by 
itself without any rapport with the developement of the rest 
of the world. Such a peculiarity would, one would think, 
attract rather than repel scientific investigation ; but such 
has not been the case. Now, however, that the researches 
of M. Terrien de La Couperie have tended to demonstrate 
that China owes her first strong impulse towards civilisation 
to the same central source that gave letters and culture to 
the West, we may perhaps see more attention devoted to so 
remarkable an offshoot of «he Babylonian genius. 

Yet even as it is, we know enough about China to make 
us anxious to learn more. The spectacle presented by the 
Chinese State is unique in the experience of the world. We 
see a people possessing most of the requirements and comforts 
of a refined civilisation, yet preserving the primitive organi- 
sation of the original families and clans, and depending for 
the security of person and property more upon the system of 
mutual responsibility involved in the clan principle than 
upon the control of the executive. We observe an intel- 
lectual people who had constructed a philosophy before 
Socrates was born, who have elaborate histories and treatises, 
who are perhaps the most literary people jn the world, and 
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enjoyed plays and poems, and above all philosophic dis- 
course, while most of the peoples of the West were still 
in the state of barbarism; yet these cultured literary folk 
are absolutely devoid of imagination, and do not see the 
use of religion, and oppose to the proselytising zeal of the 
Christian missionary the unanswerable argument of the 
French judge: ‘ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité!’ The Chinese 
Government is the most despotic on the face of the earth; 
yet the officials, from the lowest to the highest, are chosen 
by competitive examination from among the nation at large, 
and this democratic principle—which has been in force since 
the days when the English still dwelt in their German 
homes, and Alfred and Charlemagne as yet were not—knows 
no difference between the rich and the poor, the son of the 
Prime Minister and the ragged offspring of the common 
labourer. In no country is there so perfect a system of 
examination, nowhere is the cultivation of the mind so 
avowedly the first condition of success in every elevated walk 
of life, and yet nowhere is the official class, composed though 
it is of the picked residue of those who have conquered a 
formidable series of searching examinations, so thoroughly 
corrupt, extortionate, and unpatriotic. In spite of the 
educational basis of the Government, the nation is more 
loosely knit together than any other agglomeration of human 
beings. China is a mere jelly-fish, uniform but not cohesive, 
and you may cut off any part without hurting the rest. 
The provinces hang on to the central power in semi-inde- 
pendence. The financial and political organisation renders 
the viceroys of the several divisions practically supreme, 
until somebody else comes forward with a heavier bribe 
than they are able to offer, and they are forthwith sup- 
planted. The slowness of communications between the 
various parts of the vast empire assists the naturally dis- 
jointed character of the political system to render any 
approach to what we call national feeling or patriotism 
impossible. The Chinaman has no interest in his fellow- 
countrymen, who live so far away that he cannot visit them, 
and who are continually separating from the empire and 
being joined on again without any perceptible effect upon 
the State at large. 

And yet with all these elements of decay and dissolution, 
the Chinese have remained a separate people for thousands 
of years, and have resisted all tendencies to political as they 
have to social or material changes. They have changed, 
of course, slowly and imperceptibly, during the thousands 
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of years through which their history professes to run; but 
it has been by the gradual infiltration of foreign tribes and 
their amalgamation into the national character ; it has never 
been by sudden or drastic measures of reform that they 
advanced to that position of the most civilised nation in 
the world which they held beyond dispute 500 years ago. 
They have never been a conquering folk: their wars have 
been wars of reconquest or resistance; they have slowly 
grown to cover the huge territory they now occupy, as it 
were, without effort on their own part. One tribe after 
another has been slowly and imperceptibly assimilated, their 
individual qualities absorbed into the whole, their advances 
and improvements adopted. Foreign dynasties have been 
quietly accepted as rulers, and have kept the throne for 
centuries, though every facility for revolt and the breaking 
up of the empire seemed to exist. The present Manchu 
dynasty, which has held the reins of government for more 
than two centuries, consists of foreigners who have taken 
and still take no pains to conceal the fact, and have never 
attempted, unlike most of the foreign elements in China, 
to become amalgamated with the mass of the nation. Here 
and everywhere there appears to be, and to have long been, 
imminent danger to the empire as a whole, and yet so far 
all experience is against the likelihood of any serious change 
happening to the people themselves. The Manchus may 
give place to a pure Chinese dynasty, but the people, if no 
outside influence is brought to bear upon them will remain 
the same. 

If we ask why the Chinese have remained in this strange 
immoveable condition for so many centuries, the answer is 
clear, though it may seem at first a little inadequate. The 
Chinese have no imagination. People without imagination 
never change. The Chinese are clever, cultivated, skilful 
craftsmen, admirable imitators, but they have no imagination, 
and that explains everything. They are perfectly satisfied 
with the dull routine of a monotonous laborious life, so 
long as they have enough to eat and to buy opium, and to 
gamble away a few cash now and then with the dice or domi- 
noes, or over the glorious combats of two valiant crickets. 
They are a practical folk, and so long as things are pretty 
comfortable they do not see the use of vain aspirations. 
They are content with a domestic system which an imagina- 
tive and romantic mind could not endure. They are happy 
in a total absence of religion, because they do not perceive 
that religion brings cash, and they feel no inward promptings 
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towards the spiritual life. They have a scheme of morality, 
which, if carried out, must unquestionably deserve a very 
high place among the attempts to govern the conduct of 
the animal whom Swift acutely describes as not rationule 
but rationis capax, by the pure principles of reason. Here 
again the imagination is wanting: the highest kind of intel- 
lect, which connotes a quick and vivid imagination, demands 
something more than a moral system as the ground of con- 
duct. Let it be a theology, a divine life, or an enthusiasm 
for the great human family, there must be a sentiment for 
the imagination to clothe with a compelling beauty and 
strength. The only sentiment the Chinese possess, the only 
trace of the power of imagination, is in their reverence for 
their ancestors, and their feeling that whatsoever a man 
does brings either renown or shame upon his forefathers. 
This is a more powerful and ennobling sentiment than 
is generally perceived—it is the pivot of Chinese life; but 
it is too large and complex a subject to be now discussed 
at length. Apart from this one redeeming attribute, the 
worship of the great dead, the Chinese mind is singularly 
pale and colourless, strikingly devoid of the vivifying quali- 
ties of Western intellect, empty of romance, enthusiasm—in 
a word, without imagination. 

The problem which must sooner or later confront us, 
what is to be the future of this strange, unchanging, un- 
imaginative people, is one that will engage the best specu- 
lations of philosophers. At present China is practically 
self-supporting; beyond the notorious opium, she imports 
comparatively little, when we consider her enormous extent 
and her population of 300,000,000. So far, also, China has 
been partitioned into numerous groups of distinct adminis- 
trative divisions, owning little relation to each other. So 
far the Chinese have been able to maintain to a great degree 
their old belief in their own superb superiority—except, 
perhaps, in naval warfare—to the puny remainder of the 
globe. But the fashion of things is already changing. 
Europeans are making steady progress in their work of pene- 
trating Chinese exclusiveness, and where the European, aud 
above all the Englishman, enters, there follows the deluge. 
It is impossible that China should preserve her isolated 
characteristics in the face of a European determination to 
become intimate. The jealous dislike of foreign intrusion 
may continue for some time, but in the end the strangers 
will effect their purpose, and China will be completely open 
to European influences. It is not certain that these in- 
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fluences will at first be altogether good; influences that 
depend in the first place upon commercial gains seldom are ; 
but itis certain that the result will be changes in the Chinese 
themselves. Only a month or two ago it was stated that 
the old abhorrence of railways had broken down, and that a 
sample railway with all appertenances was to be sent out to 
China, to serve as a pattern upon which the Celestials them- 
selves would be able to construct the railroads of their own 
country. This is a more important step than any that has 
been taken since the British Ambassador forced his way into 
Peking. It means, if carried into execution, the destruction 
of the old physical barriers between the various parts of the 
Chinese Empire, and the inevitable consequences of prompt 
communication—unity and combination. This is an ex- 
ample of the probable course of events; jealousy will prevent 
the employment of foreign workmen, but a specimen machine 
or engine will be purchased, and the clever hands of the 
most industrious people in the world will multiply the de- 
sign to supply the newly-recognised demand. With coal and 
metals at hand, cheap living, and simple habits, the Chinese 
may become a manufacturing nation of the first rank, and 
compete on favourable terms with England and America. 
The coal-fields of China are said to be the most extensive in 
the world, but they are as yet unworked. 

The action of France upon China through the southern 
passes from Tonking will be another factor in the future pro- 
gress of the empire, and one of which it is hard to prognos- 
ticate the effects. But apart from any temporary delays 
which may be caused by the present ill-advised war in 
stirring up the old antipathy to us ‘outer barbarians,’ the 
general course may be safely foreseen. China will come 
more and more under European influences, will greatly ex- 
tend her commerce, and improve her internal organisation 
and supply her material needs, and we shall see a change 
come over the character and aims of the people. That the 
Chinese have held on their unchanging course for half a 
dozen millenniums is no rebutment to this prospect. They 
have never until the present century come in contact with a 
higher civilisation than their own ; indeed, until an interval 
which appears absurdly short compared with the long vista 
of Chinese records, there was no higher civilisation for them 
to come into contact with. Until within the last twenty 
years they have not accepted that contact in any fulness or 
intimacy. Even now the intercourse is very partial and 
restricted. But it has begun, and we know enough of the 
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spirit of European intercourse with inferior races to be con- 
vinced that it will not stop where it is. The beginning has 
been made, and the onward march is absolutely inevitable 
in spite of any efforts the Chinese may make. We believe 
that the onward march will be for the benefit of China, by 
bringing her at last within the family of the great civilised 
powers, and will be of incalculable service to the world by 
utilising and developing to the utmost the enormous internal 
resources of the Celestial Empire. 

There never was a moment at which it was more important 
to form just and accurate notions of the history, character, 
and policy of the Chinese, than at this time when the rulers 
of the French Republic have entered upon a contest with the 
Celestial Empire of which they hardly themselves know the 
cause, the motives, or the probable result. These considera- 
tions, however, appear to have no weight with the French 
Minister. He has learned nothing from the eminent Chinese 
scholars of the Institute, or from the long annals of the 
French Missionaries of the Faith, or from more recent 
political experience. His policy, as far as it is known to 
the world, is blind and baseless, being founded on the as- 
sumption that the Chinese could be bullied and frightened 
into submission by demonstrations to which he does not 
venture to give the name of war. M. Ferry forgets that 
what is to France a mere incident of colonial adventure, is 
to China a question of national independence and existence. 
It was perfectly evident, from the moment that the French 
effected the conquest of Annam and the occupation of 
Tonquin, in order to open the Red River, that questions of 
extreme difficulty would arise on the boundary, and that 
China would uot submit, without resistance, to the presence 
of so formidable a neighbour on her southern frontier, and 
in a province till now dependent on the Chinese Empire. 
From that moment a collision was inevitable. 

It would seem that the political situation of France is 
much better known at Pekin than the policy of the court 
of Pekin is known in Paris. The Chinese Ministers in 
Europe are shrewd observers of passing events. They are 
aware that the French Government is but an ephemeral 
creation, and that there are a thousand weighty reasons to 
dissuade the French nation from carrying on war on a great 
scale at a distance of twelve thousand miles from their own 
arsenals. The French Minister has thus drifted into a 
position which is neither peace nor war, and it is the interest 
of the Chinese to prolong that state of things, even at some 
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risk to themselves, because as long as it lasts France is 
debarred from the exercise of belligerent rights over neutrals. 

We cannot foresee what will be the termination of this 
singular contest, and we abstain from speculation as to 
the operations which may be contemplated by the French 
Admiral, when he has strength to execute them. But we 
must protest against the extraordinary strain M. Ferry 
has put upon the international law of reprisals. Not being 
authorised by the Constitution of France to declare war 
without the assent of the Chambers, the Government have 
sanctioned, under the name of reprisals, acts which are pure 
acts of war, and which in themselves constitute a state of 
war. Reprisals mean the seizure of a pledge for the satis- 
faction of a special demand for reparation, the pledge being 
restored when the reparation is made. But the furtive 
entrance of the French vessels of war into the River Min, 
under colour of peace (for they saluted the Imperial flag 
after their arrival at Foochow), and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of the arsenal and of the forts at the mouth of the 
river, which were taken in reverse and were therefore com- . 
paratively defenceless, are acts which nothing but an actual 
state of war can justify. No more formal declaration of war 
is needed by the Power assailed in such a manner ; the fact 
speaks for itself. It used to be considered that orders to 
‘burn, sink, and destroy’ the vessels of another Power, 
not being a declared enemy, and before a declaration of 
war, were piratical. Moreover, a declaration of the in- 
tentions of the French Government is due to the rest of the 
world, and to neutral nations having enormous interests at 
stake, which are seriously compromised by these hostilities. 
The season is now too far advanced for any serious opera- 
tions to be undertaken in the present year in Northern 
China, which would require a much larger army than the 
French have as yet transported to the East. The occupation 
of Keelung simply involves the employment of a large 
garrison in the place, and it would be found that the island 
of ormosa is not more valuable to France than the island 
of Chusan was to ourselves, when we occupied and subse- 
quently evacuated it. 

These ravages on the coast, or even the occupation of one 
or two outlying islands, will have no effect on the heart of 
the Empire, though they will probably increase the irritation 
of the nation against foreigners to a dangerous degree. It 
must be confessed that the Chinese have small reason to 
form a high opinion of the political morality and the respect 
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for international law of some members of the European 
family. They have been wantonly assailed, and in this 
instance no provocation at all proceeded from them. Their 
attitude has been purely defensive, and such it will probably 
continue to be. 

In conclusion we would only remind M. Ferry of a remark 
of the Duke of Wellington, well known in this country, 
when he declared in the House of Lords that nothing was 
more to be avoided by a great nation than ‘little wars.’ 
They are carried on with a peace establishment ; they waste 
the resources of the country; they raise awkward questions 
with other Powers; and the results obtainable by such 
attacks on Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin bear no prupor- 
tion at all to what they cost. The fabric of the Chinese 
Empire is too old and too vast to be shaken by a few depre- 
dations on the coast; it has survived far greater dangers, 
both internal and external; compared with the huge bulk 
of the Chinese nation, which is singularly united by race, 
by uniformity of customs, and by obedience to authority, 
these are but the stings of an insect; and if France were 
more deeply engaged in hostilities on a great scale in the 
far East, she might find in China the Mexico of the Re- 
public. We trust that the mediation of some neutral Power, 
which China has repeatedly invoked and France refused, 
may still settle the dispute, which is equally mischievous to 
France herself, to China, and to the commerce and peace of 
the world. 
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Art. IX.—Family Memorials. Compiled by Anna W. 
MeRIvALE. (Printed for private circulation.) 1884. 


OME account of a small volume of memorials of the 

Merivale family may perhaps not be uninteresting to 
a larger circle of readers than that of the relatives and 
friends to whom the record is addressed. The narrative, 
extending over nearly a century and a half, contains, like 
almost all similar compilations, many curious notices of 
events, of character, and of manners. Perhaps not one among 
a hundred historians, annalists, and memoir writers, has 
mentioned a circumstance or rumour of which Mr. Samuel 
Merivale is reminded by ‘ the reviving news of the surrender 
‘ of Quebec.’ ‘Mcntcalm’s death gives me the more pleasure 
‘ because he was, if I mistake not, the very Rogue that shot 
‘the poor boy that was driving him from Tavistock to 
‘ Plymouth at the beginning of the War ; for which crime he, 
‘by his greatness, evaded the deserved Punishment.’ The 
story must have a foundation in fact, as the narrator lived 
at Tavistock, both at the time when the alleged outrage was 
committed, and at the date of the letter which contains the 
statement. Why Montcalm shot the postboy is a subject of 
reasonable curiosity ; but it would be still more interesting 
to learn whether such a crime could really be committed 
with impunity by a nobleman and an eminent military 
commander in the service of a Power with which England 
was then at war. There was at least one precedent for the 
execution of a member of the Legation from a friendly 
Court, who had murdered an English subject. 

Miss Merivale has displayed judgement and good taste in 
her treatment of a congenial subject. The literary and 
official distinction in later times of several members of her 
family reflects an interest on their ancestors. The founder, 
or first of the race whose life is recorded, was a favourable 
specimen of an unambitious and yet cultivated class which 
is little known to ordinary students of the social history of 
the eighteenth century. Provincial Dissenting ministers 
were far out of the range of Horace Walpole’s acquaintance. 
They are not mentioned in the course of sixty years of 
correspondence by Mrs. Delany, and they were unknown to 
Boswell. The great novelists of the time did justice to the 
clergy of high and low degree; but Dr. Primrose, Parson 
Abraham Adams, Yorick, and the Dr. Harrison of Fielding’s 
‘Amelia,’ were all ornaments of the Church of England. 
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The defect may perhaps be supplied in many volumes of 
Nonconformist hagiology, but theological biographies form 
a perishable branch of literature; and admiring disciples 
are bent on commemorating spiritual zeal and religious ortho- 
doxy rather than on recording secular habits and character- 
istics. 

The second half of the volume consists of extracts from 
the letters and diaries of Miss Merivale’s father, John Henry 
Merivale, Commissioner in the Court of Bankruptcy, who is 
remembered by some of the older generation as an agree- 
able member of society and an accomplished man of letters. 
Dean Merivale, who has given some assistance to his sister 
in her present task, quotes the statement of one of his own 
friends, that Mr. Merivale was the best-dressed man in 
London, and the opinion of another correspondent that he 
was the happiest of all persons known to the writer. At 
that time all Mr. Merivale’s twelve children were alive and 
thriving, and his three eldest sons had already attained high 
academic distinction. The father, who was a sound lawyer, 
but not a fluent or ready advocate, had succeeded but 
moderately in his profession, and he was disappointed in his 
reasonable hope of becoming a Master in Chancery. His 
intimate friend Denman had, when he was himself appointed 
Attorney-General, obtained, as he thought, from Lord 
Brougham for Mr. Merivale the reversion of the next ap- 
pointment but one. The promise was, for some unexplained 
reason, never performed ; and Mr. Merivale’s chance of pro- 
motion by Brougham’s successors was probably weakened by 
his conversion in later years to Conservative opinions. His 
principal interest was in his literary undertakings, and he 
would probably have abandoned his professional career but 
for the judicious remonstrances of his wife and of some of his 
friends. He was, in his earlier days, a frequent contributor 
to the periodicals of the time; and he published two or 
three poems, since forgotten, which were so far successful 
that they paid their expenses. At a private school and at 
Cambridge he had acquired a respectable knowledge of 
Greck and Latin, and he was a good Italian scholar. His 
translations into verse from the Greek Anthology were 
justly praised; and he published a creditable version of 
Schiller’s lyrical poems, having learned German, with the 
aid of one of his daughters, at the age of sixty. At one time 
he was inclined to undertake the modest and laborious task 
of writing a history of Devonshire, but he received insufficient 
encouragement from the publishers. 
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It is less surprising that they also threw cold water 
on a project of writing a Life of his grandfather, Samuel 
Merivale, who has consequently waited for a printed bio- 
graphy till now. Mr. Merivale was not deterred by the 
opinion of the publishers from compiling memoirs of his 
ancestor which ‘extended to three thick and closely written 
‘ volumes, the writing remarkably small, neat and correct, 
‘and the ink not as yet much faded. They would fill 
‘ certainly not less than three bulky octavos in print.’ The 
scale of the undertaking was too large, and the labour must 
have been enormous. As Mr. Merivale says, ‘ he [the grand- 
‘ father] had only one failing that I know of, that of writing 
‘all he did write in shorthand.’ The materials at the 
disposal of his biographer were abundant, for he left several 
volumes of letters, fifteen hundred sermons, ‘ theological and 
‘ philosophical commonplaces, tracts and essays.’ ‘ With 
‘materials so ample,’ says Mr. Merivale in a letter to his 
friend Dr. Hodgson, ‘for the history of my grandfather’s 
‘mind, for other history his quiet, retired, unostentatious 
‘life had none, why not so interweave the history of one’s 
‘ own thoughts and prospects on a variety of the most in- 
‘teresting subjects, as to form the prettiest specimen of 
‘ autheterobiography extant?’ The objection of the pub- 
lishers to whom he offered the work, that Samuel Merivale 
only corresponded ‘with provincial acquaintance among 
‘the Dissenters, obscure men in an obscure corner of the 
‘country, though in many cases well-educated and’ intelli- 
‘ gent,’ was not inconsistent with the biographer’s belief that 
the correspondence ‘might serve to illustrate the social 
‘life of the middle of the last century.’ His plan has now 
been to a certain extent completed by the pious care of his 
daughter. The fifteen hundred sermons, the tracts, and the 
commonplace books are finally remitted to oblivion, and even 
the few letters which are preserved are not communicated to 
the outer world. In the collection of family reminiscences 
it is better to be chary than profuse. 

The name of Merivale, spelt in nine different ways, is 
found in the parish registers of Middleton Cheney, in North- 
amptonshire, in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Herman Merivale, a highly competent inquirer, thought 
that the original name was the French Merveille, or Mer- 
ville, and that Andrew Marvel’s name was originally the 
same. Samuel Merivale, born in 1715, was the son of John 
Merivale, a small tradesman at Northampton, who died 
while Samuel was still under age. His mother and her 
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brother, a Baptist minister at Kettering, wished to bring 
him up in the straitest sect of Calvinism ; but at the age of 
fourteen the boy left the Baptist meeting for the congrega- 
tion of the celebrated Presbyterian, Dr. Doddridge, who had 
established at Northampton an academy for training Non- 
conformist ministers. At sixteen the young convert, ‘ being 
‘ bent on a studious life, and a preparation for the ministry, 
‘ gained the very difficult point of being brought up at his 
‘ (Dr. Doddridge’s) feet, instead of being taken under the 
‘ patronage of my Uncle Brine, and educated at free cost 
‘at the most rigid of the two Independent Academies in 
‘London.’ Under his new teacher he received an education 
which included a knowledge of French and Latin, though 
he seems not to have learned Greek. He made himself 
agreeable in the local society, ‘playing on the flute and 
‘ making verses;’ and he formed an attachment to a Miss 
Betsy Bottrell, who was somewhat higher than himself in 
the social scale. Her family not unreasonably objected to 
her marriage with a suitor who had been appointed, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Doddridge, as stated minister to a 
Presbyterian congregation at Sleaford on a stipend of 301. 
a year. Out of his modest income he assisted his mother 
and her second husband, a Baptist minister of the name cf 
Rogers, who were in straitened circumstances. The disap- 
pointment of his hopes induced him to accept a call from 
another congregation in the town of Tavistock. He travelled 
to Devonshire, after the fashion of the time, on horseback, 
lodging by the way for the most part at the houses of 
Dissenting ministers, and meeting with no mishaps, though 
he was sorely dismayed at the mountainous character of the 
country about Bath. A hundred years later he would pro- 
bably have felt and expressed sincere admiration of the gentle 
beauty of western scenery. 

He was perhaps oppressed during his journey by the pro- 
spect of an examination by a Board of sternly orthodox 
ministers at Exeter. His anxiety was the more natural 
because he already inclined to Arian, and even to Unitarian, 
opinions; but, as Miss Merivale observes, in language which 
may perhaps be borrowed from her father, ‘ the fact seems 
‘to be that the principles of religious liberty to which the 
‘ Nonconformist ministers were pledged forbade them to 
‘look as narrowly as they might personally wish into the 
‘views of those who offered themselves for the ministry, 
‘and that there was some mutual elasticity in the under- 
‘ standing between the examiners and their candidates.’ It 
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is also possible that rigid orthodoxy could not be secured in 
return for stipends of 301. or 451. a year. The elasticity, or, 
as it is called by another theological school, the economy 
of reserving doctrines which are not acceptable to the 
audience, was consistently practised by Samuel Merivale, 
when long afterwards he became theological tutor in a Non- 
conformist institution at Exeter. He tells Dr. Priestley 
that he had encouraged the senior pupils ‘ to examine every 
‘ controversial point with all possible freedom and impar- 
‘ tiality as well as seriousness; but even to them I don’t 
‘think it always necessary to declare my own sentiments, 
‘and choose rather to propose queries and start doubts and 
‘ difficulties, when I think them mistaken and over-confident, 
‘than to make dogmatic assertions.’ 

The orthodox or Trinitarian inquisitors, who by a con- 
venient ‘mutual elasticity’ approved of the Unitarian can- 
didate, must have contributed to the strangely complete 
revolution which took place in the doctrines of the English 
Presbyterian Churches. In the middle, and perhaps to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Scotch and English 
Presbyterians were closely united in doctrine and practice. 
From that time they began to diverge ; or rather the Scotch 
Kirk, and the bodies which seceded from it on questions of 
discipline maintained the orthodox Calvinistic doctrine, 
while the system of Church government in England was 
gradually relaxed ; and all the congregations, except perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of the Scottish Border, ultimately 
became Unitarians. As early as the time of his settlement 
at Tavistock, Samuel Merivale expressed in a private letter 
the opinion that ‘it is the congregation rather than the 
‘neighbouring ministers who have a right to be satisfied 
‘in these things; and I cannot but think that the Exeter 
‘ ministers assume an authority not belonging to them, when 
‘ they insist on any declaration of my sentiments at all.’ It 
is evident that, according to the old Presbyterian standards, 
the young minister of Tavistock was a schismatic in dis- 
cipline, as well as a heretic in doctrine. Some years after- 
wards he denounces as ‘malcontents’ those who wished 
to revive the old Presbyterian orthodoxy :— 


‘ Why must they needs have the doctrines of the Assembly's Cate- 
chism preached to them now, when none of their ministers for many 
scores of years had ever preached them? A fine time I should have 
of it, indeed, to be called to satisfy them of my belief of those doc- 
trines. I would as soon subscribe the articles of Pope Pius’ creed asthe 
answers in that catechism relating to the Trinity, Original Sin, Justifi- 
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cation, &c. . . . As to any particular doctrines that may be admired 
on one side, and disliked on the other, the less that is said about them 
perhaps the better.’ 

An instructive account of the same change among the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians may be found in the ‘ Life of Frederick 
‘Denison Maurice.’ His father, a conscientious Presby- 
terian minister, and zealous Unitarian dogmatist, traced his 
spiritual descent to orthodox ancestors. Samuel Merivale 
held himself exempt from obligation to hold any definite 
doctrine, except the Christianity which he might himself 
deduce from the Bible. It is not a little remarkable that 
notwithstanding his claim to absolute liberty of opinion, he 
was earnest in the discharge of his ministerial duties, and 
as far as possible removed from the position of a free- 
thinker, in the sense in which the term was used by his 
contemporaries. He probably entertained no doubts of the 
infallibility of Scripture. 

The thrift which was practicable in a small country town 
in the middle of the last century suggests feelings of respect 
and almost of envy. Mr. Merivale’s sole income to the time 
of his marriage consisted of his stipend of 451. a year, out 
of which he paid by instalments a debt of more than 1001., 
for which he had made himself liable on account of his 
mother. In the published correspondence there is no indi- 
cation of squalid poverty and no trace of discontent. At 
that time and place the virtues of ‘ plain living and high 
‘ thinking’ still existed in combination, for Mr. Merivale 
cultivated through life intellectual interests, and he found 
it natural to share the literary tastes and fashions of the 
day. When he afterwards became the possessor of a 
handsome competence, he unfeignedly regretted the change 
in his circumstances, because the management of his property 
caused him a certain amount of trouble. During the con- 
tinuance of his poverty he enjoyed on fit occasions the 
copious hospitality of the richer members of his flock. 
Dining at one of their houses he found ‘a very elegant 
‘ entertainment,’ which was certainly substantial and abun- 
dant. ‘A Leg of Mutton boil’d, a Turkey very nicely roasted, 
‘a cheek of Pork, delicate mince pies, an Apple Pye and 
‘ Gloucestershire cheese, several sorts of Pickles, and a variety 
‘ of otherSance. After dinner there was Brandy and Rum, and 
‘ three sorts of Wine, and a noble Bowle of Arrack punch.’ 
An ‘innocent game at cards’ followed, and ‘at Tea there 
‘was some of the richest Sweetmeat Cake I ever tasted.’ 
At six the guest retired, conviva satur, ‘to Mr. Lacy’s, 
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‘where I supped; the rest of the week I spent mostly at 
* home reading “The Universal History.”’’ 

On his first arrival at Tavistock Mr. Merivale had been 
received in the house of a tradesman, Mr. Hillow, ‘a rich 
‘old humourist—who is, indeed, at the head of the meeting, 
‘but of such a temper, as no one ever did, or can please long 
‘together.’ There was happily, ‘ under the tyrannical govern- 
‘ment of an Aunt and Uncle, the crabbed old Gentleman 
‘above mentioned, a sensible, sweet, good-natured, merry, 
‘little creature,’ whom Mr. Merivale benevolently visited 
every day ‘ to abate the rigour of her confinement.’ Though 
her face was ‘ pretty much disfigured by Small Pox,’ the lady 
had ‘ many charms,’ and a correspondence began under the 
romantic names of Fidelio and Charissa. After a short time 
Fidelio ‘made a discovery to her of an ardent, tender, and 
‘ respectful passion,’ but it seems that his narrow circuin- 
stances delayed for three or four years the completion of 
their happiness. It was above all things necessary that he 
should clear off the debt which he had voluntarily incurred ; 
and he confessed that he could not in less than five years 
save 100/. out of his income of 45/. His letters to Charissa 
seem to imply that the lovers were engaged, and she was 
probably interested in hearing how he had ‘spent the after- 
‘noon pleasantly enough at Rosalinda’s.’ The town of 
Tavistock then wore ‘an unusual face of gaiety. . . . We 
‘have prodigious numbers of French,’ who must have been 
prisoners of war, ‘that line our streets and walks, and 
‘ Ladies in abundance that dress as well as they are able to 
‘attract their regards; nor is there scarce a servant girl or 
‘a labourer’s daughter but can boast of her Gallants among 
‘the Monsieurs or the souldiers.” Perhaps Montcalm may 
have been one of the Monsieurs. 

In course of time the tyrannical Hillow died, and Charissa’s, 
otherwise Miss Shellabeer’s, brother consented to the mar- 
riage, the lady bringing a handsome fortune of 8001. Mr. 
Shellabeer let a cottage to the young couple at the rent of 61. for 
house and garden. In 1859 their circumstances were entirely 
changed by the death of Mrs. Merivale’s first cousin, Mr. 
Hillow, a rich attorney at Bideford. As he left no will, 
Mr. Shellabeer inherited the landed property, and the person- 
alty was divided between the brother and sister. Mrs. Meri- 
vale’s share amounted to 10,0001., and her children after- 
wards succeeded to the remainder. Mr. Merivale was at 
first greatly troubled by the accession of fortune, though 
he admits that there may be some advantage in providing 
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for his children, and being enabled to help poor relations. 
Otherwise ‘ we wanted for nothing before, and were perhaps 
‘as well contented in our Circumstances as most of our 
‘neighbours. Nor can I think the odds between threescore 
‘and three hundred Pounds a year of any great Account with 
‘respect to the real Enjoyment of Life.’ ‘How,’ he after- 
wards complains, ‘am I likely to groan under the additional 
‘load of lumber!’ The next-of-kin got rid of a portion of 
the lumber by a form of extravagance which is only now 
beginning to be obsolete. It was thought proper to spend 
on the funeral from 4001. to 500/., or ten years’ purchase of 
Mr. Merivale’s professional income. He rejoiced that Mr, 
Shellabeer’s ‘dispositions were conformable’ to his own. 
‘How unhappy should I be if he were disposed to act the 
‘ curmudging! but there was no danger of this.” The funeral 
ceremony seems to have been performed at the church, for, 
in addition te ‘eight Gentlemen of the town, People of the 
‘best fashion, intimate Friends, and considerable Clients of 
* the Deceased,’ ‘ the mad Parson of the Parish and his Curate, 
*Mr. L. and Mr. C., with the Apothecary, received Hatbands 
‘and belts of the best silk that could be got, and each is to 
‘have aring.’ Mr. L., the mad parson, who was to preach 
a funeral sermon on the next Sunday, and Mr. C., are dis- 
tinguished as being the only clergymen who are mentioned 
in the memoir. Mr. Merivale’s numerous correspondents 
were almost all, like himself, Dissenting ministers, and his 
lay friends apparently belonged to his own denomination. 
It may be doubted whether social jealousy was then as 
active among Nonconformist ministers, as in later times; 
but they and the clergy, if not their respective congrega- 
tions, apparently lived side by side, like animals of different 
species grazing in the same field, almost unconscious of one 
another’s existence. Even their common antipathy to new 
intruders into the ecclesiastical fold, such as Wesley and 
Whitfield, led to no concert or unity of action. A friend 
and correspondent of Mr. Merivale urges him to accept a 
call to Exeter, ‘ to support a congregation that has subsisted 
‘since the glorious Revolution of 1688-—yea, to prevent it 
‘ from being shipwrecked by Methodism and Antinomianism. 
‘ Here’s a prig just out of his shell that reads and prays to a 
‘ parcel of weak, hot-headed Enthusiasts that would palm 
‘such an one as Dyer or Kenimore upon us. Could he 
‘carry his point, I should, expect to see Whitfield in the 
© Pulpit.’ 

Professed scholars who had enjoyed greater advantages of 
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study and of literary intercourse might have regarded with 
surprise the active intellectual curiosity of an obscure Non- 
conformist Minister residing in a petty provincial town. 
Among the books which Mr. Merivale criticises in his letters, 
or which he has occasion to lend or borrow, are the works 
of Berkeley and of Bolingbroke, and some of the dialogues 
of Plato inan English version. He greatly admired Vol- 
taire, though he was dissatisfied with ‘ Candide.’ Voltaire’s 
‘**Six Discourses in Verse” seem to be an imitation of 
‘ Pope’s “‘ Ethic Epistles,” but I am persuaded ’tis not in 
‘the power of Voltaire to equal them, nor, indeed, in the 
* power of any Mortal living.’ The writer justly held that 
the poetry of Frederick the Great was inferior to that of 
Voltaire ; and he was disgusted with the disrespectful way 
in which the king mentioned his own father and grand- 
father. He feared that Frederick ‘must be ranked among 
‘the Half-thinkers or Minute Philosophers (as Berkeley 
‘after Cicero calls them).’ With Rousseau Mr. Merivale 
would have sympathised more heartily than with Voltaire. 
He had during all his life ‘had a strong inclination to the 
‘ levelling scheme,’ and he thought that in a perfect state 
‘our necessary prerequisite must be throwing down of ail 
‘ Distinctions between man and man, and the enjoying all 
‘things in common, as the first Christians in Judea did 
‘for some time.’ The variety of his literary tastes is proved 
by his appreciation of works of genius of the most dissimilar 
kinds. In two successive letters he mentions ‘ Tristram 
‘Shandy’ with pleasure, and Butler’s ‘Analogy’ with 
warmer approval. The author of fifteen hundred sermons; 
and of whole volumes of theological letters and essays, de- 
serves no little credit for the wide range of his intellectual 
interests. In middle life he endeavoured to learn Greek 
with the aid of his little daughter, who naturally acquired a 
knowledge of nouns and verbs more quickly than himself; but 
probably the experiment was not successful. The principal 
events of his after life were the death of his wife and of his 
little daughter, to whom he was passionately attached. His 
unwillingness to introduce into his home a stepmother to 
the son who was his only remaining child yielded to a 
romantic revival of his attachment to the Betsy Bottrell to 
his youth, now Mrs. Manning, a widow with an only son. 
Samuel Merivale died at Exeter in 1771, after a useful and 
happy life. He is described by his grandson and biographer, 
John Herman Merivale (and, as Miss Merivale truly says, 
the description would apply equally well to the writer), as 
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‘somewhat above the middle stature, inclined, especially 
‘towards the later part of his life, to corpulence, of a smooth 
‘and Iresh complexion, and with an expression of features 
‘ the most remarkably benign, conciliatory, and attractive.’ 
At the time of Samuel Merivale’s death, his son John 
Merivale, who was professedly studying for the ministry, 
had become engaged to Ann Katenkamp, daughter of an 
Exeter merchant of German birth. The only impediment 
to the marriage, which took place as soon as John Merivale 
came of age, was the condition imposed by his uncle, 
Mr. Shellabeer, that he should complete his theological 
studies, and become a minister of his sect. Mr. Merivale, 
according to the statement of his wife, ‘feeling a disinclina- 
*‘ tion to enter the ministry, asserted his right to freedom of 
‘choice in a matter of so much importance to himself; 
‘ which was opposed with much warmth and pertinacity by 
‘Mr. Shellabeer, who was never known voluntarily to give 
‘up a point he had once resolved on.’ The difficulty was 
after a time removed by the death of the obstinate uncle, 
and by succession to his considerable fortune. John Meri- 
vale never entered any profession or business, and he seems 
to have shrunk from the society to which he might have 
naturally belonged. On a smail property which he bought 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter, he built the pleasant resi- 
dence of Barton Place, which was afterwards occupied by 
himself and his descendants. <A short account by his wife 
of herself and her family affords a glimpse of conditions 
of life still more unfamiliar than the experiences of an 
English Nonconformist minister. Her grandfather was 
a Calvinist minister at Bremen, who died, leaving his family 
almost without resources, in 1725. His widow thought it 
prudent to accept an offer made by a distant relative of her 
husband, living in a German town of which the name is 
not mentioned, to provide employment for her eldest son, 
Herman; and the boy, though only eight years old, con- 
curred voluntarily in the arrangement. On his arrival at 
his destination the poor child found himself treated as a 
menial, except that he was allowed to attend school with 
the sons of the family. His only friend, the driver of the 
Bremen stage waggon, who had brought him from home, 
caused his dismissal by remonstrating with his employer on 
his unkindness. On his way home the boy accidentally fell 
in with another distant relative, who fortunately disliked 
his former master, and undertook to supply his place. In 
the house of his new benefactor he continued his education, 
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and acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of business, 
until at the age of fourteen he was invited to seek his 
fortune in England by a friend of his father who had left 
Bremen many years before. His third and final patron was 
no other than Mr. Baring, the founder of the wide-spread 
and powerful English family which bears his name. Young 
Katenkamp gradually rose to the position of chief clerk in Mr. 
Baring’s establishment at Exeter, and at a comparatively 
early age he engaged in business on his own account. 

Mrs. Merivale follows in detail the varying fortunes of his 
brothers and his sons. One of ‘his half-brothers, to whom 
Herman Katenkamp had given a place in his own counting- 
house, left him to pick up a scanty subsistence as a wandering 
musician in Holland. His musical gifts were probably not 
appreciated in Devonshire, for Mr. Samuel Merivale remarks 
with contemptuous complacency that there were not two 
such toys (as fiddles) to be found in the county. Having 
been temporarily reclaimed from his vagrant lite, he once 
more left home to embark as a common sailor on board ar 
Indiaman, and on arriving in India he left the ship and was 
never heard of again. His family heard that the captain 
had wished him to join his musical band, but he replied 
that he would be a fiddler to no man, that he had hired 
himself as a sailor, and that no one had a right to require 
from him any other duty. The eldest son and second Her- 
man Katenkamp, after many changes of occupation, became 
English Consul at Messina, and afterwards at a Spanish 
port. His fortune devolved, after the death of his widow, 
on his nephew, John Henry Merivale. In 1853 Mr. Herman 
Merivale visited Bremen, and inquired whether there were 
any traces of the Katenkamp family. He found that a single 
lady of the name had died a few years before, and that there 
was another branch within the territory of the city. The 
history of another of Miss Katenkamp’s brothers throws a 
curious and painful light on the administrative practices 
which were possible towards the close of the American 
war. George Katenkamp was sent by his father to Genoa, 
that he might act as partner or agent in Italy for the Exeter 
firm; but he disliked business, and, after falling for a time 
into dissipated habits, he bought a commission in the Royal 
Foot Guards. In the year 1781 he became entitled to the 
rank of Brevet-Major by raising a company at his own 
expense. While he was priding himself on his success, he 
received orders to embark with his company for Cape Coast 
Castle, being joined by another company under the command 
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of a Captain Mackenzie. It was useless to remonstrate 
against his employment on obscure service in a deadly 
climate ; but the worst was to come. Before he embarked 
at Portsmouth an order came from the War Office that each 
of the companies should leave behind them sixty men to be 
drafted into other regiments, and should take in their stead 
an equal number of convicts from the hulks in the Thames. 
Some of the convicts joined in a petition to have the order 
changed to a sentence of death; and the Major and Captain 
applied in turn for the reversal of the official decision. The 
two commanding officers, when they landed in Ireland on their 
way, fought a duel, in which both were slightly wounded ; but 
no reconciliation foliowed. The convicts, under the lead of 
one of their number who had been tried twenty times at the 
Old Bailey, had already begun preparations for scuttling the 
ship, when the plot was discovered and the ringleaders hanged. 
Within two or three weeks of their arrival at Cape Coast 
Castle, nearly two-thirds of the two companies, including 
Major Katenkamp, died. Captain Mackenzie survived, and 
amassed a considerable fortune; but, having blown one of 
his soldiers from the mouth of a cannon, he was brought in 
chains to England, and condemned to death. His sentence 
was commuted on condition of perpetual exile, and he went 
to Constantinople, where he was killed in a duel. By pre- 
serving such episodes family memorials sometimes become 
valuable contributions to history. A more commonplace 
illustration of the manners of the time was furnished by 
another of Miss Katenkamp’s brothers, who at an early age 
drank himself to death. She had no reason to regret the 
household which she left for a marriage which proved to be 
prosperous and happy. 

John Merivale, the only son of Samuel, was a highly 
creditable member of a class which is now becoming almost 
as rare as that to which his father had belonged. His 
fortune and education might have entitled him to aspire to 
a rank somewhat above that of the smaller provincial gentry ; 
but he was retiring in his habits, and, if he had wished to 
take part in local public business, his nonconformity might 
perhaps have stood in his way. George III. is supposed to 
have said that the happiest condition of English life was that 
of a gentleman just below the rank of a Justice of the Peace. 
Mr. Merivale exactly satisfied the king’s description. If he 
had lived in a remote rural district he might have been an 
eligible neighbour to Mr. Shandy; but the proximity of a 
county town, and, in later years, residence in a London 
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suburb, interfered with absolute seclusion. The minor 
gentry, who were independent of professions and trades, 
have been in great measure bought out and led to migrate 
into towns; but perhaps they may have successors of a 
somewhat different position, who still take an interest in 
that ‘ rational and elevated Conversation which is generally 
‘ suffered to be lost in Oblivion and Forgetfulness.’ In the 
same letter to his wife, Mr. Merivale tells her that he looks 
forward ‘ with pleasing anticipation to the “ Feasts of Reason 
‘ “and the Flow of Soul,” which, I think, we may expect the 
‘ enjoyment of from the society of the little Circle of our im- 
‘ proving friendships.’ Mrs. Merivale, on a visit to her 
brother Herman in Gower Street, then in the outskirts of 
London, writes to her husband that ‘ we do not dine till five; 
‘and I am not yet reconciled to this new mode of living, 
‘though I acknowledge the convenience of doing in this 
‘respect as others do.’ Her granddaughter has a vivid 
recollection of Mrs. Merivale in her later days, with ‘a 
‘ slightly formal and old-fashioned “abord,” her cap with 
* sober ribbons, and the short curls of light artificial hair 
* (so generally worn by old ladies of that day) descending 
‘ from under it.’ The Dean of Ely supplies from personal 
recollection a corresponding portrait of his grandfather :-— 
‘Dark brown bobwig and pigtail (I think), ruddy brown coat (cut- 
away, and with standing collar), and waistcoat with shirt-frill, black 
smallclothes and dark worsted stockings and buckled shoes (indoors), 
Hessian boots for walking and driving; no stick, and still less an 
umbrella; hat low, and rather broad-brimmed. I still remember the 
very aged horse on which he used to ride (circ. 1814), and on which I 
was often taken uneasily en croupe, which bore originally the name of 
Lightfoot, afterwards changed to Sprightly, out of tenderness to the 
fame of the great Biblical commentator.’ 


Mr. Merivale, notwithstanding his early distaste for the 
Dissenting ministry, continued through life to be, like his 
father, a Unitarian. The Katenkamp family had joined the 
same sect soon after their arrival in England. Mr. Merivale 
‘was a sturdy conscientious Dissenter of the old school; 
‘ combining an absolute horror of Radicalism and disloyalty, 
‘as some of the old “Church and State” Dissenters did in 
* those days.’ When the Unitarian minister at Exeter once 
preached a Jacobinical sermon, Mr. Merivale withdrew for a 
time from the meeting and held a conventicle in his own 
house. His freedom from sectarian prejudice may be inferred 
from his sending his son to be a pupil of a Mr. Burrington 
who was Vicar of Chudleigh. A sister of his wife’s was 
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married to Mr. Hole, a clergyman of good fortune and some 
literary pretensions; and through an acquaintance which 
began with their children, Mr. and Mrs. Merivale formed a 
close intimacy with the family of Dr. Drury, the well-known 
head-master of Harrow, who had an estate and residence at 
Dawlish. Mrs. Merivale’s autobiography contains a series of 
touching accounts of the deaths of several of her young 
children. Of two surviving daughters one died unmarried. 
Her sister married Mr. Mallet, son of M. Mallet du Pan, 
well known in the early part of the French Revolution as a 
constitutional royalist. A son of the marriage, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Louis Mallet, after holding other positions in the public 
service, succeeded Herman Merivale as Under Secretary of 
State for India. The only son who arrived at maturity, 
John Henry Merivale, married a daughter of Dr. Drury. A 
sketch has already been given of his uneventful career. His 
diaries have an interest of a different kind from that of the 
memoirs and letters of his grandfather. Novelty and 
familiarity of recorded manners and customs are almost 
equally attractive in a biography. 

The change of manners in the two generations which 
intervened seems to have been greater than the difference 
of thought and language between the early part of the nine- 
teenth century and the present time. If the result of the 
comparison is not illusory, the modern character of those 
who were young in the days of the Regency is the more re- 
markable because political material and change has, in the 
later period, been far more rapid and more complete. Some 
allowance must be made for the gradual elevation in social 
rank of the descendants of the Northampton tradesman and 
the Tavistock Unitarian minister, though Samuel Merivale 
was as far removed from illiterate vulgarity as his accom- 
plished grandson. When the young barrister settled in 
London, and when he married, the old aristocratic consti- 
tution was apparently in full vigour, and stage-coaches 
supplied the ordinary means of locomotion. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the real or supposed political 
anomalies which have since disappeared, or the benefits of 
railways and steamboats, of cheap postage, of repealed taxes, 
of abolished restrictions on trade, and of other improvements 
which have long served as commonplaces for popular de- 
claimers. It is nevertheless certain that the Jawyer or man 
of letters of sixty years ago would find himself more at 
home in a drawing-room of the present time than his grand- 
father or perhaps his father would have felt in the society 
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which his descendant frequented in the early part of the 

century. John Henry Merivale was fortunate in his asso- 
ciates at St. John’s College, Cambridge, some of whom 
became his friends for life. The most intimate and one of 
the most constant was Mr. Denman, afterwards a peer and 
Lord Chief Justice. Another contemporary was Mr. Tenny- 
son, who will be remembered as Lord Tennyson’s father ; 
Harry and Benjamin Drury, sons of Dr. Drury, formed a part 
of the same circle. Mr. Hodgson, the friend of Lord Byron, 
who became Provost of Eton, was two or three years younger. 
As a Dissenter Mr. Merivale was unable to take a degree, 
and, if his biographer is not misinformed, to enter the final 
examination. The Dean of Ely, if he has approved the 
statement, is not likely to be mistaken on a point of 
academic practive; but in his own time Dissenters, though 
they were still excluded from University degrees, often took 
honours at Cambr idge. Another explanation might be found 
in the determination both of Merivale and of Denman to 
abandon the distasteful study of mathematics. Both of 
them lived to see their own want of University distinction 
supplied, probably with higher satisfaction to themselves, in 
the next generation. 

The representatives of the Merivale family appear, by 
not uncommon reaction, to have habitually deserted the 
political opinions in which they had been brought up. It 
was probably under the influence of Denman that Merivale 
gave a vote, which must have been a faggot vote, as he had 
certainly no property in Middlesex, ‘iu the cause of liberty ’ 
for Byng and Burdett. The only remarkable incident of 
the day which the diarist notices is that, for want of a horse 
or of a riding-dress, the supporter of liberty went down to 
Brentford on the polling day ‘in one of the baronet’s five 
‘hundred coaches.’ It might perhaps be even now an ad- 
vantage if democratic agitation were confined to candidates 
who could afford to have five hundred coaches. Fifteen 
years later Mr. Merivale shared the alarm, now almost for- 
gotten, which was not without reason excited by the queen’s 
trial. It is interesting to be reminded that moderate and 
intelligent politicians then apprehended the establishment 
of ‘a military government backed by all the power of the 
‘Holy Alliance.” As Mr. Merivale justly remarks: ‘We 
‘are certainly not ripe for such a revolution, and the 
‘whole proceeding seems pregnant with the overthrow of 
‘the Brunswick dynasty.’ Denman, who, with excusable 
enthusiasm, believed that his injured client was necessarily 
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innocent, told his friend that he was impressed with a very 
high opinion of the queen’s masculine sense as well as 
spirit. He says: ‘She seems born to command, and cal- 
‘culated to prove that kings and princes are of a different 
‘race of beings from mere ordinary mortals.’ At a later 
period, reading over calmly the report of the trial, Mr. 
Merivale satisfied himself both of the guilt of the queen 
and that there were grave errors of judgement in the con- 
duct of her case by Brougham and Denman. In 1819 Dr. 
Baillie, brother-in-law of Mr. Denman, told him that the 
king, who died in the following year, ‘ bade as fair for life 

‘as any man could do at the age of eighty, and was happier 
‘than any man in his dominions.’ ‘I asked whether there 
‘is any intellectual enjoyment? That of the most joyous 
‘ “imagination.” Is he conscious of his rank? Does he 
‘ know that he is a sovereign? Implied affirmatively, but I 
‘ must ask no more questions.’ An anecdote of George III. 
of earlier date is characteristic of both persons concerned. 
Lord Northington, when Master of the Rolls, asked permis- 
sion of the king to hold morning instead of evening sittings. 
The king, objecting as usual to any change of custom, asked 
the reason of the application. Lord Northington replied 
that the existing practice went against his conscience, for, 
being in the habit of getting drunk in the afternoon, he 
could not answer for the justice of his decisions. ‘This is 
‘one of the Chancellor’s stories, who says he had it from 
‘ the old king, who used to relate it as a proof of his (Lord 
‘ Northington’s) scrupulous honesty.’ It seems not to have 
occurred to the king that the Master of the Rolls might 
with equal honesty have kept himself sober till the day’s 
sitting was over. Mr. Merivale, though he had little inter- 
course with Lord Eldon, always speaks of him in a kindly 
spirit. Having written a pamphlet in support of one of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s measures for improving penal legislation, 
Mr. Merivale heard himself violently attacked in the House 
of Lords by Lord Fllenborough. ‘The Chancellor, though 
‘an opponent, and though his arguments appeared to me 
most particularly weak and futile, spoke, as he always 
does, like a gentleman, and, without specifying anybody, 
attributed in general terms the most honourable and dis- 
interested motives to all who had brought the question 
‘ forward, either in debate or publication.’ In 1827, when 
Lord Liverpool’s Government was broken up, Mr. Merivale 
says, ‘I saw the poor old Chancellor in his private room, and 
‘ congratulated him on his release from toil, thinking it 
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‘would be far more soothing to his spirit to treat it as an 
entirely voluntary act, and one of his own honest seeking, 
than to affect to treat him as a victim, and bewail his 
‘retirement. He did not seem much disposed, however, to 
‘ relish this view of the matter, and, in talking of the pain 
‘it gives him to leave the Court, he actually shed tears.’ 
Lord Eldon’s disappointment at his exclusion a few months 
afterwards from the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet was prob- 
ably still more severe. 

The diary contains few notices of political personages. As 
an author and scholar Mr. Merivale naturally associated 
with some of the principal writers and men of letters of his 
time; and his connexion and intimacy with Mr. Henry 
Drury led to a temporary acquaintance with Byron. During 
a visit to Harrow, as early as 1802, he ‘had the honour of 
‘ hearing Lord Byron read his lesson in the Latin Grammar.’ 
In 1814 Lord Byron, addressing him as ‘ My dear Merivale,’ 
compliments him on his poem of ‘ Roncesvaux.? When he 
afterwards read Moore’s ‘Life of Byron’ he found that 
almost every page called up some old association. ‘The 
‘mention made of my own name, though in two or three 
‘passages only, is extremely gratifying, the more so as 
Frank Hodgson always assured me that Byron had a sin- 
cere regard for me, and these passages, I think, prove 
‘it.’ At one of their few meetings, Scott told ‘ inimitably 
‘well’ a horrible legendary story. On another occasion 
Sheridan was ‘very entertaining during his second bottle. 
‘His third made him quite a bore and a sot. When 
Byron entertained Denman and others at Henry Drury’s 
with anecdotes of his intrigues, Merivale, and probably the 
rest of the audience, ‘potently doubted their veracity.’ 
Among other celebrated or notorious persons whom he 
encountered in the course of his life was Irving, then at the 
highest point of his brief popularity. When he first heard 
Irving preach, he thought that he had never seen the ‘ com- 
‘bination of all the qualities of an orator in such high 
perfection: force of imagery equal to Jeremy Taylor, flow 
of words &ec. resembling Barrow, enthusiasm exerted in 
the cause of piety and virtue, entire truth and sincerity, 
were among the excellencies of the youthful preacher.” On 
a second or third visit there were ‘no great faults, but 
‘less of splendour to redeem them;’ and a meeting with 
Irving at Basil Montagu’s house seems to have dissi- 
pated the remains of the original illusion. Irving ‘ received 
‘us as if he were maitre @hétel, and took the visit entirely 
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‘to himself’ He confessed that he had scarcely read a 
syllable of Byron’s ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ which he had de- 
nounced by name from his pulpit. ‘I did not see enough 
‘of him to form a judgment, but what I did was not 
favourable.’ ‘ We had the lover, Barry Cornwall, by far the 
‘best of the company.’ The name of another well-known 
writer of the time still retains a reflected interest. Merivale 
called on Isaac Disraeli, to consult him on a scheme of pub- 
lishing certain papers, and found him living ‘in a mag- 
‘ nificent house (for an author) in Bloomsbury Square.’ On 
one occasion Disraeli told him that he would leave off 
writing if he could no longer make 100l.a month. Meri- 
vale afterwards says that ‘ Disraeli himself is incredibly, 
‘ almost ludicrously, dull in conversation, perpetually aiming 
‘at something like wit, and attempting to tell a story, in 
‘ which he uniformly fails, in a manner burlesque enough to 
‘be made a stage character.’ A much abler person, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, astonished Mr. Merivale, at whose house 
he was dining, by discussing mesmerism ‘in terms such as 
‘have seldom been used since Alexander cut the Gordian 
‘knot. Every difficulty which is otherwise insurmountable 
‘he gets rid of by denouncing it as a lie!’ Still more 
audacious sceptics have sometimes added to the same solu- 
tion the statement that the lie was told by ‘ persons in- 
* capable of deception.’ 

Even when he voted at Brentford ‘ in the cause of liberty,’ 
Merivale had been but a moderate Whig, and the introduc- 
tion of the Reform Bill ‘occupied his thoughts in the way 
‘of gradual alienation from its promoters.’ In December 
1831 he subscribed to the Reform Election Fund, ‘ his last 
‘act of Whiggism.’ In the general election of 1835, after 
the dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s Gov ernment, he took an 
intense interest, having now become a zealous Conservative ; ; 
and, though he was suffering from cold and influenza, he 

‘ got out of bed in the midst of bitter snow and frost to 
‘record a vote for the Conservatives of Finsbury.’ The 
alarm which was caused by the Reform Bill is it without 
historical importance, though it may suggest erroneous in- 
ferences. Moderate politicians who supported the measure 
were justified by the result in their judgement that the Bill 
was not revolutionary. Their opponents were right in their 
anticipation that it would be followed by ulterior changes, 
but few of them expected that the new Constitution would 
last for thirty-five years. If the franchise and distribution 
of seats, which were established by Lord Grey and his col- 
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leagues, had survived to the present time, the House of 
Commons would probably now be controlled by a permanent 
Conservative majority. At an earlier time Mr. Merivale 
underwent a change of opinion on subjects in which he felt 
a deeper interest than in party politics. His sympathies had 
become gradually alienated from the religions communion in 
which he was born and bred, and his studies convinced him of 
the soundness of Church of England doctrines. He persuaded 
himself that his grandfather might, if he had lived longer, 
have arrived at the same conclusion. Yet the published 
remains of Samuel Merivale indicate a continually growing 
indifference to theological dogma. The Unitarian minister 
at Exeter, to whose congregation the elder Mr. Merivale still 
belonged, told the son that his grandfather’s sermons would 
by no means suit the present opinion and temper of the 
sect. Its members and teachers had probably in the course 
of two generations drifted as far from the early Unitarian 
creed as its first professors from the Presbyterian standards 
of the seventeenth century. Conversions from one Pro- 
testant communion to another are now becoming rare; but 
among the upper classes, and perhaps over a wider area, the 
Church has within fifty or sixty years probably gained 
largely on Nonconformist bodies, and especially on the culti- 
vated, thoughtful, and unimaginative Unitarians. 

In 1844 Mr. Merivale died suddenly at the age of sixty, 
after a life which was singularly happy and prosperous, 
though it was unmarked by any brilliant success. He 
deeply enjoyed the early promise of his sons, and he lived 
to see it fulfilled in their subsequent distinction. Of two 
of them who died in his lifetime, one had taken high 
honours at Cambridge, and had been a Fellow of Trinity 
College. His names, Alexander Frederick, record the date 
of his birth, as they commemorated the visit to England of 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. The 
historian of the Roman Empire happily survives, and five 
years have already passed since he was an honoured guest 
at the University boat-race dinner in celebration of a jubilee 
dating from 1829, when he pulled in the Cambridge boat at 
Henley. The time has not yet come for a full record of the 
life of the Dean’s elder brother, Herman Merivale, well 
known both as an able public servant and as one of the 
most remarkable scholars of a generation which is now 
passing away. His precocity was almost as extraordinary 
as that of John Stuart Mill, and he was fortunately not 
exposed to the mental isolation which produced in his 
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famous contemporary, in combination with vast attain- 
ments and great intellectual power, incurable ignorance of 
character and human nature. A large family and a public 
school are the best correctives of the less wholesome ten- 
dencies which beset premature development of the intellec- 
tual faculties. At the age of ten Herman Merivale was sent 
to Harrow under the care of his uncle, Henry Drury, who 
found on examination that ‘ his understanding and quickness 
‘ of comprehension far exceeded anything he had expected 
‘to find.’ At twelve, his father says that Herman’s ‘ perse- 
‘ vering fondness for Dante is one of the most extraordinary 
‘ things he ever heard of,’ and it would certainly be difficult 
to find a writer in the whole range of literature whose 
writings would be less attractive to an ordinary child. 
When about the same time he was prevented from read- 
ing by an accident to his eye, ‘he translated fifty or sixty 
‘lines from memory in the terza rima.’ Miss Merivale 
prints in an Appendix an elaborate review of Tasso, in a 
letter from Herman to his father, written before he was 
thirteen. In a letter of the following year he sends his 
father the results of his study of Gibbon, with the remark 
that ‘by far the most interesting fact to me of the history 
‘is that of the Arian controversy,’ which he accordingly 
proceeds to discuss. A timid parent might perhaps have 
been alarmed at the early wisdom and learning of a school- 
boy; but Mr. Merivale was a man of sense, as he shows in 
a casual mention of a visit from his Harrow boys, when he 
‘ was much pleased by the look and behaviour of both. —— 
‘had a black eye from fighting with a boy of his own age 
‘and standing.’ The scars of honourable warfare render the 
look of man or boy not less pleasing to a judicious father. 

Having gained all the prizes and honours which could be 
won at Harrow, Herman Merivale renewed and increased his 
triumphs at Oxford, where he afterwards for a short time took 
private pupils, one of whom, now Cardinal Manning, has 
sometimes asserted more or less seriously, that he had through 
life felta kind of respectful fear as often as he met his former 
tutor. At an carly age Herman Merivale became Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford, having already begun to 
practise at the bar, where he joined the Western Circuit. 
A work on the Colonies, which originated in his lectures as 
Professor, was probably the cause of a later change in his 
career. Though he published little in his own name, 
Herman Merivale was a voluminous writer on literary, 
economical, historical, and political subjects; and it may 
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be mentioned that he was for many years a frequent con- 
tributor to this Journal. In his case the alternation of 
political opinion among successive representatives of the 
family was once more exemplified. From his early youth 
and throughout his life Herman Merivale was a resolute 
and consistent Whig of the school to which Romilly, Lord 
John Russell, and Macaulay belonged. He made no at- 
tempt to enter Parliament, and it is not known whether 
he was desirous of distinction in public life. A somewhat 
abrupt and occasionally sarcastic manner suggested a 
doubt whether he would have succeeded as a debater; 
but his abundant knowledge and his great ability would 
probably have given him a high position in the House 
of Commons among the class of members which was con- 
spicuously represented by Sir George Lewis. At the bar 
Herman Merivale’s progress was not rapid but steady, as 
became a well-instructed and sagacious lawyer who had 
not the qualities of a popular advocate. If he had not left 
the profession he would probably have risen to the bench; 
but he may perhaps have been impatient of deferred success, 
when in 1847 he accepted Lord Grey’s offer of the place of 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. Several years 
afterwards he exchanged his office for the corresponding 
post in the Indian Department, of which Viscount Halifax, 
then Sir Charles Wood, was at the time the head. Meri- 
vale’s strong party feeling had perhaps something to do 
with his preference of a chief who had always been a Whig, 
over the Duke of Newcastle, formerly a follower of Peel, who 
was then Colonial Secretary ; but he fully shared the loyalty 
to the Government of the day which has long characterised 
the permanent Civil Service. The Ministers under whom 
he served at the Colonial and the India Office fully appre- 
ciated his merits. One Conservative Secretary of State, 
Lord Lytton, left on record an elaborate and eloquent 
eulogy of Merivale’s extraordinary gifts and attainments. 
No competent superior or colleague could fail to recognise 
his great knowledge and his vigorous understanding. The 
history of a family which still flourishes may appropriately 
close for the present with the brief mention of one of the 
worthiest of its members. 
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Art. X.—1. Political Speeches delivered in August and Sep- 
tember, 1884, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Edinburgh: 1884. 


2. Speeches delivered in Edinburgh and Dalkeith in September, 
1884, by the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P. 


3. Reform of Parliamentary Business: House of Lords. By 
W. Rarusone, M.P. London: 1884. 


HE difficulties which blocked the path of Parliamentary 
Reform were stated and discussed in this Journal at 
the beginning of the year. These difficulties were admitted 
to be many and serious: some of them to be almost in- 
superable. They were not, however, regarded as of so grave 
a character as recent events have shown. No one could 
have supposed that the treatment in Parliament of the 
simple question raised by the proposal to extend the fran- 
chise to counties could have produced in the country that 
sort of temper which, unless restrained in time, might lead 
to revolution. And yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that if the attitude which the two parties have respectively 
taken up be not altered consequences to the well-being of the 
State and to the equilibrium of the political forces in the 
country may be developed of a more serious kind than it 
was possible, nine months ago, for the most pessimist imagin- 
ation to conceive. 

The questions which are agitating the country to-day 
have very little in common with those which were just 
ruffing the surface of public opinion last year. In the 
autumn of 1883 an assembly of obscure political individuals 
met together in a midland town in England and passed a 
series of resolutions, some of them wise enough and oppor- 
tune, others of them foolish and even mischievous, to the 
effect that the time had come when the Reform proposals 
which were carried by a Tory Government in 1867 with 
respect to the boroughs of England and Scotland, should be 
extended to the counties and to Ireland. That seemed a 
simple proposition then, and it seems a simple proposition 
now. Both parties in the State were practically pledged to 
these proposals: the Tory party by the fact that they had 
carried them into action in 1867, the Liberal party by the 
fact that every candidate in the Liberal interest, with hardly 
an exception, had pledged himself at the last election to 
see that they were passed into law by the present Parlia- 
ment. There really was no controversy about the matter. 
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The majority of the present House of Commons were bound 
to see that the Executive made an effort to fulfil these 
pledges. Both the Liberal party and the Executive would 
have been guilty of a breach of faith with the nation which 
sent them to Parliament if this mission were neglected. The 
session of 1884 was thought appropriate for redeeming these 
pledges, and the Executive loyally endeavoured to give effect 
to the mandate which was imposed upon them. They intro- 
duced a thoroughgoing but a reasonable—in some senses a 
Conservative—measure. They devoted the whole of an 
arduous session to the discussion and elaboration of this 
measure. They were supported by large and well-sustained 
majorities-from its introduction until it left the House of 
Commons. Their opponents even recognised the reasonable- 
ness of the measure, and with the recollection of the exten- 
sion of the franchise to boroughs which they had effected 
seventeen years ago fresh in their minds it would have 
been hardly possible that they could do otherwise. They 
allowed the measure to pass from the representative House 
without any serious opposition. But for some hostile 
murmurs from two or three men of inconsiderable standing, 
it appeared as if this great matter on which the minds of 
the people were set, and on which, moreover, both sides were 
practically at one, was definitely settled. That there would 
be difficulty and trouble and perhaps delay about the scheme 
of redistribution was obvious to all men who gave their atten- 
tion to the study of political problems. But that the matter 
of the franchise was to be the small cloud which was to 
gather and develope into a storm threatening to uproot the 
Constitution of this empire was an evil dream that never 
could have entered into the imagination of the most timorous 
of mankind. Yet this is the condition to which, by the 
perversity of the leader of the hereditary House and by the 
unreflecting obedience of his followers, the country has been 
brought. The question of the extension of the franchise 
and the question of redistribution of political power are 
almost blotted out of sight. The thoughts of the people of 
this country, at least in the northern provinces and towns, 
are diverted from the consideration of these questions and of 
other questions of urgent importance to the commonwealth 
and to the stability of the empire, and they are directed to 
the wider, graver, and more. dangerous question of the revi- 
sion of the Constitution. They are not thinking now, as they 
were in 1830, whether there is real grievance and oppression 
in the present electoral arrangements. They are not thinking, 
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as they were at the beginning of this year, whether or not 
it is wise to include Ireland in the Franchise Bill. They are 
not speculating on the number of citizens who are to be 
enfranchised. Plans of proportional representation; ques- 
tions of electoral districts; disputes as to the number of 
representatives to be allotted to this or that country—such 
questions are in abeyance. They are dwarfed and have lost 
their former proportions. Any man who attempts to direct 
the attention of a public meeting to any of those points can 
hardly secure a hearing. The topic that arrests attention is 
the late action and the future destiny of the House of Lords. 
Talking to a Scotch meeting about electoral districts or ex- 
tension of the suffrage to Ireland is like offering spoonmeat 
to an athlete. This vehemence of political feeling exists in 
a far less degree in England south of the Trent. The area 
of the agitation is circumscribed, and in many English 
counties the Conservative demonstrations have equalled or 
surpassed the Liberal demonstrations in size and enthusiasm. 
The fact is, as it appears to a dispassionate observer, that on 
these questions of vital import to the State the nation is 
pretty equally divided, and the violence of the extreme party 
tends rather to injure the Liberal cause and impede the 
progress of Reform. 

It is useless now to consider in detail the causes which 
have led up to this most unfortunate deadlock in the working 
of the constitutional forces of the country. A change so 
gradual as to be hardly perceptible has been spreading over 
our Parliamentary institutions during the last fifty years. 
This change commenced when the Reform Act of 1832 was 
passed, and while its effects have been slowly becoming 
apparent as one Parliament after another has been elected, 
and one group of Parliamentary leaders after another has 
passed away, the full bearing of the revolution of 1832 is 
only now becoming realised. ‘Laws preserve their inflexi- 
‘ bility,’ it has been said, ‘long after the manners of a nation 
* have yielded to the influence of time,’ and so it has been 
with regard to the Parliamentary institutions of England. 
So long as the men who made the revolution of 1832 and 
their contemporaries guided the affairs of the nation in 
either House of Parliament the traditions and the habits 
of the pre-revolutionary time survived. So long as Lord 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby lived Parlia- 
ment was subject to their influence; and the tone in 
Parliament and the respect for Parliament were quite as 
high as they were in earlier days. But since 1867, and 
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after the old leaders had disappeared, the character of Parlia- 
ment and the regard for Parliament have changed. ‘Si 
‘ antiquitatem spectes,’ says Sir Edward Coke, speaking of 
the High Court of Parliament, ‘est vetustissima: si digni- 
* tatem, est honoratissima : si jurisdictionem, est capacissima.’ 
The antiquity of Parliament survives, the jurisdiction of 
Parliament is even more extensive than it was and still 
retains its power, but the respect for Parliament and the 
inherent dignity of Parliament must now, it is to. be feared, 
be considered as among the things that were. It is useless, 
we say, to enquire particularly as to the causes of this trans- 
formation. Some are apparent enough, others are recondite. 
It is useless even to examine too closely the more direct 
agencies which, in these later days, have contributed espe- 
cially to bring this transformation to a head at the present 
time. Faults there have been in both parties in the State, 
and in the leaders of the two parties respectively. Even in 
the agitation in which the country is now involved the fault 
is not all on one side. ‘That truth-disturbing yet potent 
‘agent in political warfare—the demon of party—has seized 
‘his opportunity and is doing his utmost to render the task 
‘ of impartial statesmanship almost hopelessly difficult,’ as it 
has been well said by one who shares with many moderate 
men on both sides of politics the anxiety of the moment. The 
disease of party animosity is at its height and must, we 
suppose, be allowed to run its course. We do not care to 
enter into the war of recrimination which is being waged 
with so much violence throughout the country, on every plat- 
form, in every newspaper, and in every periodical. We prefer 
to pass from these varied and varying emotions of the day, 
and to consider as dispassionately as we can the new issues 
which are now being laid before the country. 

No one, not even Mr. Goldwin Smith himself, can have 
less sympathy with ‘ prejudice tempered by street parade’ 
than we have. The cumbersome and dangerous process of 
coercing one of the branches of the legislature by means of 
gigantic gatherings of excited humanity, the constituent 
elements of which cannct by any possibility have considered, 
much less thought out, the constitutional problems in- 
volved, inspires us neither with undue respect nor with 
overweening confidence. The meetings have no doubt been 
numerous, perhaps more numerous than they were in 1831 
and 1832, though then they were all on one side. But 
speak to a reformer of ’32 and he will tell you what a 
difference there is in the tone and bearing of the meetings 
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held then and held now respectively. The meetings held 
half a century ago were worthy of the seriousness of the 
occasion. ‘There was oppression in those days. The voice 
of the people was smothered. They had no hope of being 
able to make their grievances heard so long as all power 
was concentrated in the hands of an imperious cligarchy. 
The meetings of that time were grave and serious inci- 
dents in the life of a nation. They were the demands of 
a downtrodden people calling aloud for freedom. They were 
earnest gatherings of determined men. They meant civil 
war if their demands were slighted and their oppression con- 
tinued. No man who recollects the crisis of 1831 would 
for an instant compare the present political aspect of the 
country with the agitation prevailing in October of that 
year, when Bristol and Nottingham were in flames, when 
bishops were insulted in their dioceses, and peers dragged 
from their carriages in the streets, and one universal outery 
ran through the nation, ‘ Down with the House of Lords!” 
At that time it would have cost a man his life to address 
a popular meeting in opposition to the Reform Bill. Happily, 
as far as our observation extends, no such feelings now exist 
at all. 

Can it be said that the meetings of the last three months 
have been called out by oppression, or that they were sug- 
gestive of gravity and earnestness? The meetings on the 
one side have been convened by social attractions offered 
in abundance in the beautiful parks of the Tory nobility 
and gentlemen of England, and they could not have been 
assembled without them. The meetings on the other side 
took, to a large extent, the form of mummery and mas- 
querading. They became incidents—burlesque incidents, 
some of them—of a British carnival rather than sober and 
determined gatherings of the people. They were suggestive 
of the theatre or the circus quite as much as of the crown 
of thorns or the political martyr’s stake. The spirit of 
competition entered into the movement. One rich manu- 
facturing town held a meeting one week: the neighbouring 
town determined to cut it out. Wealthy inhabitants sub- 
scribed the funds, and the manufactories and mills supplied 
the people. Demonstration Saturdays became popular. A 
whole holiday, a promenade, bands of music, dresses, banners, 
devices, speeches, an indefinite sense of doing something 
patriotic in a pleasant way, and cutting out the other town, 
all in fine autumnal weather—these were the ingredients 
which mixed together made up a vast number of the demon- 
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strations, aud no reasonable man can attach serious im- 
portance to them. 

We especially wish to guard ourselves against deception in 
the matter. But, for all that, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the significance of the tone which was exhibited at some at 
least of these gatherings. There was nothing more notice- 
able, according to the best informed of those who attended 
the recent meetings at Edinburgh, when Mr. Gladstone 
expounded his views on the crisis to his constituents, than 
the impatience with which the huge audience received his 
defence of a Second Chamber founded on the hereditary 
principle. It required all his authority and his unparalleled 
oratorical tact to restore the sympathies of the meeting. It 
required something almost like an apology from him for find- 
ing anything favourable to say of the hereditary House. It 
was only too clear that the House of Lords as an institution is 
unpopular with such an audience. The evidence of its un- 
popularity comes, indeed, especially from the large towns. 
The meetings have chiefly been held in towns, and have 
been mainly made up of townsfolk. Individual peers are 
but little known except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of their residence. They cannot be known in the large 
towns, and in these the institution of the House of Lords 
is an object of envy and dislike. The ordinary British 
workman is of all things logical in a rough matter-of-fact 
way. He asks the question, ‘ Why should five hundred folk in 
‘ London be entitled to deprive me of something which I am 
‘ told is for my good, simply because they happen to be born in 
‘an accidental way ?’ These ‘ five hundred folk in London’ 
constitute the House of Lords, and as such, in bulk, the peers 
are unpopular. In detail they are not unpopular. In- 
dividual peers are, and probably always will be, liked and 
adulated. The traditional love for a lord is deep set in the 
Anglo-Saxon character and will probably never be eradicated. 
Other things being equal, a man with a title will everywhere 
in these islands, and especially in Scotland, be preferred. But 
the hostility to the institution of the House of Lords in 
the north is a fact that must be taken into reckoning. And 
this, if we may judge by the recent demonstrations there, 
is especially the case in Scotland. The Scotch people are 
not subversive, neither are they extreme politicians. They 
are resolute and determined in a sort of hali-appreciative 
Liberalism—more appreciative than the Liberalism of Eng- 
land and very much more dogged. But with all that they 
are not firebrands. In no part of the empire is loyalty to 
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the Crown and respect for eminence, whether intellectual 
or social, more marked than it is in Scotland. The people 
are not republican. They are not revolutionary. They are 
not often carried away by the emotion of the moment. 
They are shrewd and calculating and conservative of the 
best things in life, and unwilling to accept without con- 
sideration any radical suggestions of change. Such being 
their character, it would be natural to expect that the 
Scotch would have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s plea for modera- 
tion, and that they would have been slow to contemplate 
with satisfaction any proposals for constitutional revision. 
Yet at the great representative meetings in the Corn E: - 
change in Edinburgh which Mr. Gladstone addressed, it 
appears to have struck even the least impressionable of 
those who were present, that the feelings of the audicnce 
were embittered against the House of Lords to such an 
extent that, with all their affection and enthusiasin for the 
Prime Minister, their own chosen member and the hero of 
their idolatry, they could hardly restrain themselves when he 
spoke the words of reason and moderation. 

The questions which are under discussion at the present 
time no longer concern the House of Commons alone. People 
regard the extension of the franchise as practically settled. 
No Government can go back from what was done last ses- 
sion. Whether it be the present Government, or a Tory 
Government, or a Whig, or a Coalition, or a Radical Govern- 
ment which undertakes the settlement of the reform of the 
House of Commons, the Representation of the People Bill of 
1884 contains the minimum which can be proposed. A 
Radical Government might eliminate the service franchise 
and abolish root and branch the remnants of faggot voting 
which are left in the Bill. A Tory Government of the new 
democratic type might, in imitation of the action of Mr. 
Disraeli in 1867, overtrump the provisions of the Bill by 
proposing manhood or universal suffrage, and, in the face of 
Lord Salisbury’s declarations at Manchester in the direction 
of electoral districts (which notwithstanding his more recent 
efforts have not been explained away), and in the face of the 
support—the party support—given by the Opposition to the 
proposal to extend the provisions of the Bill to women, no one 
can regard the suggestion of manhood or universal suffrage 
coming from a Tory Government as an improbable one. But, 
looking at the matter all round, it seems certain that in the 
Bill of 1884 we have the franchise of the future fixed. People 
recognise this, and they are willing to accept it. Redistribu- 
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tion is not fully before them. They have Mr. Gladstone’s 
sketch of the principles on which his scheme of redistribution 
will be based, and that sketch, he now proclaims, has the 
adhesion of his colleagues in the Cabinet. When they see 
the details of it and learn how the constituencies in which 
they are individually concerned are to be treated, they will 
give more attention toit. At present their eyes and thoughts 
are concentrated upon the Constitution, and especially upon 
the Second Chamber in the Constitution, and they are asking 
themselves and each other whether two Chambers are wanted, 
and, if so, whether one of them must of necessity be founded 
upon the hereditary principle. 

These two questions have often been asked before, and 
they have often been discussed before ; but they have never 
before been asked in earnest. The discussion in all past time 
has been an academic or debating-club discussion. Till now 
it has never—at least, since the Commonwealth—become a 
practical question. There have been far-seeing men in all 
time who looked forward to the day when the question would 
assume a practical form. Lord Stanhope, in his ‘ Life of 
‘ Pitt,’ narrates a curious conversation which passed between 
Mr. Pitt and the Abbé de Lageard, at Rheims, more than a 
hundred years ago. ‘One day,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘as the 
‘ young orator was expressing in warm terms his admiration 
‘of the political system which prevailed at home, the Abbé 
‘asked him, since all human things were perishable, in what 
‘part the British Constitution might first be expected to 
‘decay ? Pitt mused for a moment and then answered, “ The 
‘ “parts of ourConstitution which will first perish are the prero- 
‘* oative of the King andthe authority of the House of Peers.”’ 
Sixty years later, when Lord Lyndhurst and his following in 
ihe Upper House were making continual havoe of the Govern- 
ment Bills, just as Lord § alisbury and his following are doing 
at present, for the purpose of discrediting the Ministry, the 
select few who then watched political and Parliamentary 
questions were dismayed at the lengths to which the Upper 
House, presuming on the ignorance and the apathy of the 
people, carried their powers of obstruction. Mr. Trevelyan 
tells how Lord Macaulay, writing from Caleutta, prophesies 
that ‘in a few years the House of Lords must go after Old 
‘Sarum and Gatton; and what is now passing,’ he says, ‘1s 
‘mere skirmishing and maneuvring between two general 
‘actions. It seems to be of little consequence to the final 
‘result how these small operations turn out. When the grand 
‘battle comes to be fought I have no doubt about the event.’ 
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So impressed was he with the sense of coming evil that he 
even went the length of addressing to Lord Lansdowne a 
carefully-reasoned letter—a State paper in all but the form— 
urging the imminent perils that threatened a Constitution 
in which a reformed House of Commons found itself face to 
face with an unreformed House of Lords; and setting forth 
in detail a scheme for reconstructing the Upper Chamber on 
an elective basis. A shrewd practical man of the world like 
Charles Greville, who could not be suspected of any sym- 
pathy with extreme democratic movements, considered that 
‘the game which they [Lord Lyndhurst and his majority] 

‘play is a very desperate one, and if it fails, the House of 

* Lords can hardly avoid suffering very materially from the 
‘ conflict.’* There was a good deal of writing of that sort, and 
some of a more violent character, at that time. But fore- 
bodings of real danger were confined to a comparatively 
small body of thinkers and writers. The action of the House 
of Lords did not touch the feelings and the passions of the 
multitude. In those pre-telegraphic and pre-penny-news- 
paper days the multitude cared very little whether the House 
of Lords acted the part of a ory agency to throw out Whig 
Bills or not. The political education of the people was not 
a fact then as it is to-day. The masses did not read the 
newspapers. The forces of democracy were not organised 
and marshalled as they are now. The multitude did not 
realise the fact that those august bodies which constitute 
the Parliament of this country were composed of very ordin- 
ary human beings like themselves. They did not know that 
they themselves were the masters of one of these august 
bodies, and could make or unmake it, and the Executive 
along with it, at their pleasure. There was deep respect for 
the House of Lords among the masses in those days, and 
there was no feeling of jealousy of it, because it seemed so 
far removed from the influence of the people that it could not 
be reached. They might as well be jealous of the sun as of 
the House of Lords, which was so much above them and so 
remote from their influence. The men who talked and wrote 


* We refer to the passage in Mr. Greville’s Journals (vol. iii. 
288-298) in which he relates, with his usual good sense and sagac ity, 
the contest between the Lords and Commons on the Irish Corporation 
Bill in 1835, when the violence and pertinacity of Lord Lyndhurst 
were supposed by many to be leading the House of Lords to the verge 
of destruction. All that was said on that occasion is equally applicable 
to the present crisis, but in 1835 the contest was happily ended by the 
good sense of Lord John Russell and the mediation of Sir Robert Peel. 
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about these things were mostly well-to-do people, who, like 
some young lords of the present day in search of a new 
sensation, liked to say ill-natured things about their order, 
believing firmly that their words would come to nothing. 

It is very ditferent now. The feelings of the people are no 
longer in a state of unrufiled calm. The masses have been 
taught, and they have quickly learned, how to co-operate. 
They know how to put pressure on their representatives. 
They have discovered that they rule the Lower House, and 
they see an opportunity of exercising their strength upon the 
Upper House in the tield of battle which the unwisdom of 
the leader of that house has selected. They know how to 
give expression to their desires. They are determined to 
rule. They see that they have the victory in their hands, 
and they will have their way. 

But to consider the question which, as we say, has now 
for the first time become a practical one: Can we, as things 
now are, regulate our affairs, adjust our legislation, and 
direct our home and foreign policy through the instrument- 
ality of a single Chamber? If this question be answered in 
the affirmative, the second question, as to the nature of the 
Second Chamber, does not require an answer. But can it be 
answered in the affirmative? The science of politics is a 
science founded on experience; and all past experience 
is not in favour of, but is against, government by a single 
Chamber. ‘Time and experience,’ says De Tocqueville, 
‘have convinced the Americans that... the division of 
the legislative power is a principle of the greatest necessity. 
Pennsylvania was the only one of the United States which, 
at first, attempted to establish a single House of Assembly; 
and Franklin himself was so far carried away by the neces- 
sary consequences of the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people as to have concurred in the measure. But the Penn- 
sylvanians were soon obliged to change the law, and to create 
‘two Houses.’ In European states the monarchy of Greece 
is, we believe, the only one that governs through the ageney 
of a single Chamber. The Boulé, a representative Chamber 
elected by universal suffrage for four years, absorbs the 
whole of the legislative power. The extremist advocates of 
legislation by one Chamber will hardly point to the govern- 
ment of Greece as a model of stability or consistency, or as 
an example to be followed in this country. To be sure we 
have the recollection of the old Scotch Parliament, which 
was an instance of single-chamber government; and we have 
the testimony of Andrew Fairservice in favour of it. * In 
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‘ puir auld Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sat thegither, cheek 
‘ by jowl, and then they didna need to hae the same blethers 
‘ twice ower again. . . . they sate dousely down, and made 
‘ laws for a haill country and kinrick, and never fashed their 
‘beards about things that were competent to the judge 
‘ ordinar o’ the bounds; but I think thatif ae kailwife pou’d 
‘ off her neighbour’s mutch they wad hae the twasome 0’ 
‘them into the Parliament House o’ Lunnun.’ No doubt 
the waste of time involved in having ‘the same blethers 
‘ twice ower again’ is a heavy price to pay in these talking 
days for the existence of two Chambers. But there is some- 
thing more valuable even than time, and that is freedom. 
On what does the basis of constitutional freedom rest? It 
rests on this, that no power or institution in the State should 
have unchecked and unlimited power. Monarchy unchecked 
leads to tyranny ; aristocracy unchecked leads to oligarchy ; 
democracy unchecked leads to despotism, either of the in- 
dividual or of the mob. Each of these ruling agencies, 
when it is powerful, is impatient of checks. The democracy 
at present in this country is just beginning to feel its power. 
It is in the full vigour of youth, and with all the restless 
activity of a vigorous youth in it, and as yet without a full 
knowledge and without an assurance of its strength; it is 
therefore of necessity impatient of checks—it will at once 
be paramount. The restless spirits who guide, or who be- 
lieve they guide, the democracy, are more especially impatient 
of anything that delays, even for a little, their cherished 
notions. They conceive a crude scheme of social or political 
reform to-day: they expect to carry it out to-morrow; they 
forget that they are dealing with an ancient empire with 
venerable traditions that will not move except at its own 
pace. They forget that there are great interests affected by 
every one of their self-confident nostrums, and that these 
great interests will not fall down like the walls of Jericho at 
every blast which these active-minded gentlemen blow upon 
their own trumpets. But these gentlemen are impatient of 
restraint ; they regard every check and every delay imposed 
upon their will as an attack upon their rights; they recog- 
nise no co-ordinate authority. If these impatient spirits are 
to have their way, there is an end of the Constitution. 

The veto of the Monarch has fallen into abeyance; the veto 
of the House of Lords would follow ; and the question would 
then arise, how long would the House of Commons retain 
authority? If it opposed or delayed any measure demanded 
by clamour out of doors, its authority would soon be shaken. 
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It would be respected just as little as the authority of the 
House of Lords is now respected ; it would be overawed and 
overruled by popular movements and organised demonstra- 
tions. The Trades Union Congress met the other day and 
passed a series of resolutions calling upon Parliament to pass 
certain laws in the interest of the trades. If the Trades 
Unions were only a little stronger than they are, and had 
the House of Commons alone to deal with, they would make 
very short work of it. It would succumb before ‘ prejudice 
‘tempered by street parade,’ just as the other authorities in 
the state have done. Already we see how much of its inde- 
pendence and its real power for usefulness the House of 
Commons has lost by becoming, in a great measure, the tool 
of the caucus and of public meetings. How very few repre- 
sentatives there are on either side of the House who can 
dare to exercise an independent judgement; they may almost 
be counted on the fingers, and hardly one of them can be 
considered to hold a secure seat. A man of ascertained 
position and of great personal authority, like Mr. Goschen, 
may play an independent part; but how many men can ven- 
ture to follow him? There are not a few members on both 
sides of the House who agree with him in most of his opinions, 
who approve his moderation, who admire his courage and 
his honesty, and who would even prefer him as their leader 
to those whom they respectively follow. These men, if they 
dared, would support him; but they are well aware, and he 
is well aware, that support to him in opposition to the leaders 
of their respective parties could be given only at the sacri- 
fice of their seats. Party discipline within the House, and 
pressure of the caucus without the House, are destructive of 
independence. There is no freedom where independence is 
thus warped; true freedom consists in government by free 
legal institutions mutually aiding and checking one another. 
Government by a pure democracy would become an intoler- 
able tyranny, under which no man would dare to have an 
opinion of his own and act upon it. Already there are in- 
dications of this subserviency of the individual judgement 
and will to outside influence. Mechanical obedience is taking 
the place of independent action. There are two guarantees 
of freedom, and these are division of power and a certain 
amount of intelligent resistance. But the upbolders of single- 
chamber government destroy the first, and the champions of 
a pure democracy would annihilate, as treason to the national 
will, the second. 

If we could have a perfect Chamber of Representatives 
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which was at once in accord with, and independent of, the 
nation; which consisted exclusively of sober-minded, intelli- 
gent, patriotic men; which was unshaken by sudden gusts 
of popular passion; which was removed from all selfish and 
sectional ambitions; which had the time, and the will, and 
the capacity for steady solid consideration of such measures 
and such policy—both foreign and domestic—as might be 
necessary for the well-being of the nation; and which was 
not exposed to the blighting influence of party, or subservient 
to the domination of a single will: if we had, or were likely 
to have, an ideal Chamber such as this, then it might be said 
that a single Chamber was sufficient. Such a Chamber would 
be at once a suggesting and a revising Chamber: at once ¢ 
house of origination and of criticism. Such a Chamber would 
in itself provide a wholesome division of power and the re- 
quisite amount of intelligent resistance. But can it for a 
moment be said that the present House of Commons comes 
anywhere near to this ideal standard? or is it at all probable 
that the people’s representatives in future Parliaments are 
likely to attain to it? Is the country satisfied with the 
conduct and proceedings of the Lower House as at present 
constituted ? Are the members of the Lower House them- 
selves satisfied with its condition? Can it be said to be in 
accord with, and independent of, the nation? If it is in 
accord with the uation, why that never-ending, never-resting 
struggle with the representatives from Ireland? If it is in- 
dependent, why that blind terror of central managers and 
local caucuses? Can it be said—rather would it not be the 
grossest flattery to say, that it consists exclusively of sober- 
minded, intelligent, far-seeing, patriotic men? There are 
men in the House of Commons to whom all these attributes 
can be honestly applied; more of them, perhaps, in the pre- 
sent Parliament than in any of its predecessors of recent 
date. Take the members individually, and there is hardly 
a department of intellectual or practical life which is not 
worthily represented. But, for all that, the tone of the 
assembly is not high; it rarely rises to realeminence. There 
is an all-pervading air of mediocrity about it : honest medio- 
crity, perhaps, but something that cannot be dignified by a 
higher name. And the reason is not far to seek. The best 
men, outside the ranks of the Administration, are silent ; they 
recognise the difficulties, we had almost said the hopeless- 
ness, of the Parliamentary position ; they do not wish to add 
to the intricacy and perplexity of the situation, and—like 
the present Speaker while he continued in the ranks of the 
unknown—prefer to linger on in mute inglorious silence 
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rather than run the risk of increasing the difficulties of 
Parliamentary government. They abstain from speaking, 
and in consequence of their abstinence the mediocrities 
rush in. A list has been recently published of some fifty- 
six of these ‘ chattering delinquents,’ men who monopolised 
62 per cent. of Parliamentary time, and spoke 5,952 times 
among them in a single session— the session of 1883. There 
are not half-a-dozen men of real eminence in the whole 
band of them. It is the crotcheteers, the self-seekers, the hot- 
headed men of one idea, who consume the public time. It is 
not sobriety of judgement, intelligence, and patriotism which 
regulate the discussions in the Lower House; it is party 
feeling, and selfish individualism, and personal vanity which 
run rampant in the House of Commons, and bring contempt 
upon the proceedings of Parliament. Is it the case that 
gusts of popular passion pass over the Lower House and 
leave it unaffected; or is it not the fact that calm and 
rational consideration—whether of policy or of legislation — 
is the exception; and hasty, slovenly, sometimes violent and 
impassioned measures—the result of outside agitation—the 
rule ? 

What is the chief complaint against the House of Commons? 
It is, that it is incapable of doing business in a business-like 
way. It is over-worked, and yet it is insatiable of work; 
its methods of procedure are antiquated, and yet it will 
not, or it cannot, amend them; it spends its time in un- 
meaning talk, and neglects the work which it has to do, or 
it does it at a time when calm consideration is impossible ; 
it encourages, or at least it permits, the most insignificant 
and the most worthless of its members to consume its time, 
and, by obstructive tactics, to ruin its efficiency. And is 
there any probability that it will improve its methods and 
amend its conduct? ‘As our system of representation,’ 
said the Prime Minister in one of his Edinburgh speeches, 
‘becomes more popular, constituencies expect more from 
‘ their members in the way of speaking; and there is a great 
addition—which I cannot complain of-—there is a great ad- 
dition in the bulk and number of speeches made on that 
account. ‘These may be called a legitimate cause. But 
there is a very illegitimate cause, and that is that the de- 
ference, and I may say the reverence, with which fifty 
years ago every man entered that great assembly—the 
noblest deliberative assembly in the world—and the pre- 
paration of his mind to defer to the wish of that assembly 
as to the mode, time, and degree of his laying his opinions 
‘before it—that, gentlemen, has undergone a wonderful 
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‘change.’ Do we find that ‘reverence for the noblest de- 
‘ liberative assembly in the world, and ‘that preparation of 
‘ mind to defer to the wish of the assembly as to the mode, 
‘time, and degree of laying opinions before it’ increase as 
time goes on? The Prime Minister speaks of the attitude 
of mind with which members entered the House of Commons 
half a century ago. Can it be said that that attitude of 
mind remains? Must it not be admitted that the reverence 
for, and deference to, the wish of the assembly has, during 
the last three Parliaments, become a diminishing quantity ? 
‘If you wish to make anything of yourself in this place,’ 
said an old member to a newly-elected representative the 
other day—‘ if you wish to make anything of yourself you 
‘must discard the engaging diffidence of youth; you must 
‘ consider yourself as good as the most experienced man in 
‘the place, and as capable of undertaking the biggest 
‘ things as he is.’ That is the spirit which actuates many 
of the representatives of the people’s House. Each man is 
engaged in a struggle to make something, not of his country, 
but of himself; and he is encouraged to do so by his consti- 
tuents, who feel a certain reflected glory in the something 
which their representative makes. Every man, even the 
youngest and most inexperienced, considers himself as good 
as any other man, and even better; and declines to show 
deference to, or respect for, age, or Parliamentary experience, 
or the authority of the House. 

Such is, speaking generally, the character of the repre- 
sentative Chamber as at present constituted, and, as we have 
said, we see no probability of much improvement. House- 
hold suffrage in towns, though it has widened the basis and 
strengthened the operation of political power throughout the 
nation, has not improved the quality of the constituent ele- 
ments of the people’s House, nor has it enabled that House to 
do its work in workmanlike fashion. Whether the extension 
of household suffrage to the country will effect what house- 
hold suffrage in the towns has failed to do remains to be 
seen ; or, if that fails also, whether we shall attain to it by 
manhood or by universal suffrage. Be that as it may, the 
conclusion which we draw from these considerations is this: 
that we have not yet, at least, secured an ideal Chamber, 
and that it seems only too probable that a single Chamber 
elected by household or by manhood or by universal suffrage 
would resemble a French Convention, and would be dangerous 
to liberty, prosperity, and good government—perhaps even 
to political honesty and independence. 

Having decided this question in the negative, we have 
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next to consider whether the hereditary House should con- 
tinue, or whether a brand-new House of Notables.is to be 
constituted, and if the latter, what is to be the nature of 
its constitution—is the hereditary element to be maintained ? 
and, if so, in what proportion? Or if it is to be obliterated, 
is the new House to be nominated or elected, or partly nomin- 
ated and partly elected, or is it to be partly hereditary, 
partly nominated, and partly elected? What are the main 
objections to an hereditary Upper Chamber such as the 
House of Lords? They are, put shortly, first, that it is not 
in sympathy with the people, and does not, and cannot, 
know what they want, or what they consider to be for the 
benefit of the nation ; second, that it contains a large number 
of men who, by the accident of birth, are called upon to 
take a responsible part in the political life of the nation, 
but who have no aptitude or capacity for the work; third, 
that, consisting as it does almost exclusively of landowners, 
all questions are considered from the landlords’ point of 
view, and are scrutinised from that point of view with some- 
thing of the anxiety for the protection of class interests 
with which outside affairs are regarded by a body of trades’ 
unionists ; and fourth—and it is in this that the sting of 
the present agitation lies—that the influence and the power 
of the House are used, not for the good of the nation, but in 
the selfish interest of one party in the State ; that, in short, 
the majority of the House of Lords has become a Conservative 
agency of the most powerful kind. 

These are the four leading counts in the indictment 
against the House of Lords, but in all the tirades against the 
House of Lords with which we have become familiar of late, 
and even in the more temperate discussions on the subject, 
attention has been directed to one only of the functions of 
that assembly. Hostile critics fall foul of the ‘House of 
Lords as regards their misdeeds in the matter of legislation 
only. They say —and this was the gist of Mr. Gladstone’s 
veiled but suggestive attack—they say, ‘See the number of 
Bills which this perverse body has delayed or thrown out 
during the last titty years: Lrish Municipal Reform delayed ; 
Irish Land Bills postponed; Compensation for Disturbance 
Bills rejected ; Jewish Disabilities thrown out ever so many 
times ; Ballot Bill rejected ; Franchise Bill effectually stopped. 
See, again, the number of Bills mutilated. Consider the 
necessity which active legislators experience in watering 
down their schomes so as suit the palate of the hereditary 
House.” ‘These are, no doubt, serious charges; but, on the 
other hand, is the elective Chamber immaculate? Does party 
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spirit never enter in to prevent useful legislation from coming 
to maturity in that House? Take the Criminal Code Bill. 
That isa measure which could not fail to receive useful and 
valuable treatment at the hands of the Upper House. The 
weight of judicial and legal talent in the House of Lords 
would be brought to bear upon it, and would mould it into 
one of the grandest monuments of legislation ; but it cannot 
pass the House of Commons. Party feeling and the jealousy 
of little men stop its way, and thus, by the action of the 
people’s House, the nation is deprived of one of the greatest 
legislative boons which could be conferred upon it. To 
return, however, to the question before us. It is difficult 
to defend the action of the House of Lords in the 
matter of legislation. The charges are condemnatory of the 
House in the legislative capacity; but in that capacity it is 
most en évidence before the public, and its failure in this 
capacity gives most offence. The question which the student 
of political science should put to himself is, not how many 
Bills the House of Lords has delayed, or mutilated, or 
watered down, but whether it performs the functions of a 
Second Chamber, on the whole, reasonably well. 

Now what are the functions of a Second Chamber? Mr. 
Rathbone, in his interesting pamphlet, which stands at the 
head of this article, says that, roughly speaking, the ends for 
which a Second Chamber should exist are these: (1) to 
check impulsive legislation ; (2) to be a lasting guard against 
laws passed to satisfy an interested and active minority of 
the nation; (3) to assist the First Chamber in elaborating 
the details of measures. These he considers to be the ends 
for which a Second Chamber should exist. They are all 
three excellent ends, but in stating them Mr. Rathbone falls 
into the error to which we have alluded. He looks only at 
the legislative function of the Second Chamber. But in 
discussing the utility of the House of Lords the legislative 
function, though important, must not monopolise the whole 
attention. The judicial function of the House of Lords, 
while it enhances the dignity of that assembly, is perhaps 
an accident of the Constitution, and cannot be regarded as 
of necessity a function of a Second Chamber. But surely the 
function of independent criticism of the Executive is an 
important function, and that function the House of Lords 
discharges with conspicuous ability and impartiality and 
usefulness. There is again what, for want of a_ better 
expression, we may call the function of education, which 
the House of Lords, when it gives its mind to it, discharges 
fully as well as or even better than the House of Commons. 
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In the great debates in the House of Lords both sides of a 
question are stated with a freedom from party bias, and 
with an independence of tone which are rare indeed in the 
House of Commons. These debates have a higher educating 
influence on the country than the more partisan discussions 
in the Commons. They are read by the public with quite 
as much interest and with even greater advantage. They 
ure full-dress debates in which the strong men are alone 
paraded, and in which the rank and file defer to their 
intellectual superiors in a manner unknown in the other 
House. There is always something to learn froma great 
debate in the House of Lords. In the Commons you 
know what every man will say before he says it; in the 
Lords there are always men of individual character and 
individual thought who look at the questions under dis- 
cussion from an original point of view, and who give ex- 
pression to their view in forcible and impressive language. 
In these several functions distinct from the legislative 
function, the House of Lords displays an unquestioned 
superiority. But in the statement of them the catalogue of 
services is not exhausted. For some years now the Select 
Committees of the House of Lords have commanded higher 
respect and inspired more confidence than those of the 
House of Commons. Enquiries have been conducted on 
social questions of difficulty and complexity (such, for 
instance, as the Committee, presided over by Lord Aberdare, 
upon Intemperance some years ago) by the House of Lords 
Committees with an ability, impartiality, consideration, and 
freedom from party bias, which they do not always receive 
from the busier, less independent, and more fully occupied 
House. In matters relating to Private Bill legislation—- 
though we hope that ere long both Houses will be relieved 
trom the arduous and unsatisfactory work connected with 
the existing system—the Railway and other Private Bill 
Committees of the House of Lords inspire (it may be owing 
to the more permanent character of the elements of which 
these Committees are composed) very much greater confidence 
than the Committees of the House of Commons. These are 
some of the claims to consideration which a defender of the 
House of Lords would put forward as extenuating cirecum- 
stances; and certainly the statement of them shows that 
attention has been too exclusively fixed upon the one and most 
obvious function of legislation to the exclusion of the other 
functions which, though less showy, are in truth not less real 
und tangible. 
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But the best plea in mitigation of sentence is the difficulty 
of suggesting any substitute. If you abolish the House of 
Lords as a branch of the legislature, and still demand a 
Second Chamber, what will take its place? Various sugges- 
tions have been made—a few by men of eminence, many by 
men of little note. Nearly every man who speaks, and most 
of those who write, for abolition, have a Second Chamber in 
their pockets, or a plan for modifying the existing Chamber, 
or for lessening its power. Nothing in the whole controversy 
is soremarkable as the confident tone that many men of some 
public notoriety have adopted on the subject. Without ap- 
parently having given more than an afternoon’s thought to 
the matter; without any sense of the grave responsibility 
they are taking on themselves; members of Parliament and 
men of education, to say nothing of the humbler folk among 
the hosts of writers and demonstrators, have laid down plans 
for a new cut-and-dried Constitution for the British Empire 
with the jaunty light-heartedness with which they would order 
their luncheon at a club. There are, however, some among 
them who have misgivings. Mr. Freeman, for instance, hesi- 
tates to formulate a scheme for a brand-new Constitution. 
He admits the difficulty and the magnitude of the questions 
involved, and owns that they cannot be settled in a hurry. 
He is ‘inclined to think that at the present stage of things 
‘they would do best to make their demands as general as 
‘might be, that they would have some remedy for the pre- 
‘sent state of things, but would not commit themselves 
‘ hastily to the form it should take.’ This is a wise resolve, 
and one in which most men can concur. But let us glance at 
some of the schemes which have been suggested. Some one 
proposes a Second Chamber consisting mainly of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, Fellows of the Royal Academy, Fellows 
of the College of Surgeons, and Fellows of the leading 
colleges at the two universities, with two or three repre- 
sentatives of more popular institutions thrown in. This 
might be an excellent governing body for the Social Science 
Congress. But in the eyes of most men of the world an 
Upper Chamber consisting of men distinguished in the 
Church, in the law, in the naval and military services of the 
Crown, and in political life, even when combined with a 
large intermixture of fox-hunting and pigeon-shooting peers, 
would command as much respect as an assembly of men of 
science and literary men, combined with a large intermixture 
of painters, doctors, and college dons. Some one else suggests 
that the Ministry of the day should select a small Chamber 
out of the existing House of Lords which should form an 
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assembly in sympathy with the Lower House. There is 
more reason in this proposal. But what would be the value 
of such an assembly? It would be a Liberal House to-day, 
formed and brought together to register the measures and 
endorse the policy of Liberal Ministers. Who would pay 
the smallest attention to its performances and proceedings ? 
To-morrow it would be a Conservative House, formed to do 
the same with the measures and policy of Conservative 
Ministers. There would, no doubt, be this advantage—that 
whereas, at present, the House of Lords performs this duty 
for the Conservatives alone, the Liberals would under the 
proposal have their turn. But, so long as faction and 
party spirit exercise the influence they now possess in this 
country, no Ministry could be trusted to call together an 
independent House. It is inconceivable that a selection 
from the House of Lords, nominated by the Ministry of the 
day, could ever be regarded as exercising strict impartiality 
or as possessing moral weight. Another suggestion has 
been made, to decimate the House of Lords—to allow every 
ten men in it to elect a representative, and to fill up the 
gaps partly by nominees of the Crown and partly by some 
undefined mode of popular election. This proposal has an air 
of plausibility init. But the Crown nominees would be always 
regarded with suspicion, and the system of selecting repre- 
sentative peers which prevails at present in the case of the 
Scotch and Irish peerages is hardly so successful as to warrant 
any great extension of the principle. Somebody else suggests 
that any man who has beeri three times elected for the 
House of Commons should, under certain disabilities, be 
eligible for the House of Lords. Possibly this proposal was 
hardly serious. But if it was, the case of Mr. Bradlaugh is, 
perhaps, a sufficient security against its immediate adoption. 
Mr. Rathbone proposes an elaborate plan for the modification 
and improvement of the House of Lords, and whatever we 
may think of the erudity of the other plans, we give Mr. 
Rathbone full credit for the care and thought which he has 
bestowed upon the subject, and for the sense of responsibility 
which pervades every page of his important contribution to 
the controversy. His plan is, to form a Second Chamber by 
popular election from the whole body of the peers, through 
the agency of the House of Commons, and to combine with 
the peers so elected a number of life peers and law lords, 
and the chairmen of all the new County Boards whenever—it 
may not be till the Greek kalends—these County Boards have 
been established. But this plan has the disadvantage of 
combining novelty with complexity; and it has the further 
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disadvantage of constituting a Second Chamber which would 
inevitably be stronger than the first; though it could not, 
for many generations to come, command anything like the 
authority of an historic House. 

This is the difficulty which meets us in all these new- 
fangled schemes. What is required is an assembly which 
has historical prestige and which contains the representa- 
tives of the best traditions of the country, of the property, 
the permanent interests, the higher intellectual life, and the 
social distinction of the community, without being a mere 
landlords’ trades’ union. You want the rich and leisured 
classes to take practical interest in the political life of the 
nation. As the democracy grows in strength, you want to 
keep the men of wealth and social distinction in close com- 
munion with the Administration. There is less danger of 
corruption and self-seeking in the classes which have all the 
good things of life, than in those which want to have them. 
The strength of the English Constitution, and the charm of 
public life, have to a large extent consisted in this—that 
politics has never become a trade; the professional politician 
is a weed that, up till now, has not taken root in England. 
The best men in the State have always been ready and will- 
ing to give the best of their lives to the service of the State; 
and anything which would turn these men away from public 
life—as they have been turned away in America, in France, 
and in some of our colonies, by the growth of political 
adventurers and professional politicians—would be a more 
serious and more permanent evil to the commonwealth than 
the occasional postponement of a popular measure, or the 
Conservative colouring which the action of the House of 
Lords has habitually given to legislation. 

It is not difficult to see what we want; the difficulty is 
to find it. The House of Lords can remain constituted as 
it is at present, but with restricted powers; or it can be 
opened up so as to include a large infusion of life peers, ex- 
officials, ex-ministers, ex-diplomatists, and men of that 
stamp; and, at the same time, the House of Commons might 
be opened to such of the peers as may be willing to under- 
take the troubles of popular election and the labour and 
worry of House of Commons’ life. By some such process as 
this, if the country should insist on change, both Houses 
might be materially strengthened. The Upper House would 
assume more the character of a Council of Elders, and would 
consist of men of experience in practical affairs, men well on 
in years, from whom the passions and illusions of youth had 
passed away, but who, from their assured position and their 
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independence of popular clamour, could look at questions 
and events with impartiality, and could say what they believe 
without fear or favour. Such an assembly would necessarily 
be conservative, not in the party sense but in the higher 
sense ; because in it would be developed ‘that cautious and 
‘ critical frame of mind which leads to conservatism of the 
‘ true kind, not obstructive but judicial, and which subjects 
* new schemes to the clear light of reason aided by practical 
‘experience.’ At the same time a House so constituted 
would not be eager for power; it would not set itself against 
the Lower House; it would not care to absorb more than its 
own appropriate influence in the affairs of the nation. The 
House of Commons, at the same time, by the infusion of 
the younger and more ambitious and more able among the 
peers to whom it would be open, would be improved and 
strengthened. That sort of leaven is, perhaps, more wanted 
at the present day than in former times; an infusion of the 
dull decorum of the gilded chamber might improve the con- 
duct and temper the manners of the popular assembly. 

But after considering all the schemes and all the proposals 
for modification or reform of the Upper House, which are as 
plentiful as the blackberries of this prolific season, we come 
back to this question: Can we get anything better than the 
existing House, with all its unpopularity and all its infirmi- 
ties? We know that it is possible; for it is there, and has 
been there for something like six hundred years. We know 
that it is independent of popular clamour—and, perhaps, its 
independence adds to its unpopularity—and that it forms its 
own judgements; and, whether they be good judgements or 
bad judgements, it is something to have independent judge- 
ments. We know that as a court of revision it is not open 
to corruption, and that it is not accessible to social bribes ; 
we know that, except in the matter of land—a very important 
exception, we admit—it is disinterested; and it has abund- 
ance of leisure to form a cool and dispassionate judgement 
upon the matters which come before it. ‘The House of 
* Lords,’ as it has been well put, ‘ besides independence to 
‘revise judicially, and position to revise effectually, has 
‘leisure to revise intellectually. These are great merits; 
‘and, considering how difficult it is to get a good Second 
‘ Chamber, and how much with our present First Chamber 
* we need a Second, we may well be thankful for them.’ 

All these reformers of the House of Lords appear to forget 
that if they strengthen the Second Chamber by an infusion 
of a more popular element than the hereditary peerage they 
would create a more powerful and energetic check upon the 
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House of Commons than that which exists at present; and, 
consequently, that when the two branches of the Legislature 
happened to differ, the contest between them would be far 
more dangerous and severe. It may here be remarked that 
if the five hundred gentlemen who sit by descent in the 
House of Lords were unsupported out of doors, their privi- 
leges would avail them nothing; it is because the House of 
Lords is essentially representative that it exercises and re- 
tains its power. 1trepresents, not numbers or local interests, 
but institutions—the Church, the law, the army, the navy, 
the civil and diplomatic services, the governors of colonies, 
the Viceroys of India. It represents the whole Conservative 
body in the United Kingdom, and, although the Conservative 
party may be, and we believe is, in a minority at the polling 
booths, it nevertheless comprises a powerful minority en- 
titled to a voice in the affairs of the realm, and probably a 
considerable majority of those who by their station, their 
property, their culture, and their experience in public affairs, 
are at least entitled to be heard. That is the salt of the 
British Constitution ; and if the sole power in the State is 
transferred to a numerical majority of the poorest and least 
educated classes of society, unchecked by any countervailing 
institution, the Constitution is overthrown. Personally, the 
power of the leading political members of the House of 
Lords would be increased by the abolition of that House ; 
because the doors of the House of Commons (from which 
they are now excluded) would be thrown open to them, and, 
doubtless, at least forty or fifty of the peers would at the 
next election find seats there and displace an equal number 
of Commoners. 

The chief failure of the House of Lords, and that which 
has caused the present outcry, is produced by bad leading. 
Sir T. Erskine May it is, we think, who says that ‘ the House 
‘ of Lords has generally yielded with an indolent facility to 
‘the domination of one or two of its own members gifted 
‘ with the strongest wills.’ Lord Thurlow, Lord Eldon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst have each, at dif- 
ferent times, ruled it with a rod of iron. In later times 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield played the Dictator; and 
now it has yielded itself to a man more dangerous and more 
reckless than any of these men, the Marquis of Salisbury. 
By him it has been worked as it was never worked before— 
not even by Lord Lyndhurst—exclusively in the interests of 
the Conservative party, to gain petty party advantages, to 
stop all Liberal legislation, and, if it were possible, to dis- 
credit Mr. Gladstone. This evil is increased by the vicious. 
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mode of election of the representative peers of Scotland and 
Treland, which is, in fact, by a serutin de liste, throwing the 
whole power of nomination into the hands of the leader of 
the Tory party to the entire exclusion of the Liberal peers. 
The peers thus named, for there is no free election of them, 
do, in fact, constitute a large portion of the Tory majority in 
the House. 

Twenty years ago the Lords, on their own initiative ab- 
olished the system of proxies. Perhaps that is not a great 
internal reform to point to as an index of a perception of 
imperfection. But it is something. Two years ago the 
majority refused to follow the headlong leading of their chief. 
That is another sign that there is some hesitation in the 
ranks. True, since then they have gone back a step when they 
declined with something like contempt the proposal of one 
of the most farseeing among them for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to consider the best means of promoting 
the efficiency of their House. That was a relapse into the 
dark ages of infallibility. But, unless and until we are 
undeceived in the approaching Session, we shall cling to the 
hope that this relapse is but temporary, and that the counsels 
of prudence and the true British spirit of compromise will 
prevail. The Duke of Wellington has furnished us with an 
apt precedent. ‘Upon finding the difficulties,’ he says, in 
his letter to Lord Derby in 1846, ‘in which the late King 
‘ William was involved by a promise made to create peers, 
‘ the number, I believe, indefinite, I determined myself, and 
‘I prevailed upon others, the number very large, to be 
‘ absent from the House in the discussion of the last stage of 
‘the Reform Bill, after the negotiations had failed for the 
‘ formation of a new Administration. This course gave at 
‘ the time great dissatisfaction to the Party; notwithstand- 
‘ ing that, I believe it saved the existence of the House of 
‘ Lords at the time, and the Constitution of the country.’ 
It is perhaps too much to expect that Lord Salisbury will 
show the same judgement and generalship as the Duke of 
Wellington showed at that time. If there was any chance 
of that the present difficulties could not have arisen. But 
there is an army to be considered as well as a general—an 
army which has already left its general in the lurch. ‘I am 
‘not at all sure,’ said Lord Rosebery, in his speech on the 
second reading of the Bill, ‘after the months which we are 
* about to pass through before this Bill comes up again, that 
‘the army will not have melted away. Some will have 
‘listened to the dictates of reason; some will be satisfied 
‘with one rejection; some will have married wives and 
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* bought oxen, and done the other things of which we are 
‘told in the Scripture.’ There will be a falling away; of 
that we may be certain. There will be ‘ waverers’ now as 
in 1832. The only question is, will the number of these 
useful men be sufficient for the purpose? We believe it 
will. ‘The House of Lords,’ says Mr. Bagehot, in his 
Essays on Parliamentary Reform, ‘must yield whenever 
‘the opinion of the Commons is also the opinion of the 
‘nation, and when it is clear that the nation has made up 
‘its mind.’ If there ever was a question on which the mind 
of the nation was clearly made up, it is that the counties 
shall have the same franchise as the boroughs. There is 
not a handful of men in the three kingdoms that denies it. 
‘ My Lords,’ said Lord Granville, in 1869, ‘my Lords, you 
‘ have power—great power, immense power—for good. But 
‘ there is one power you have not. You have not, more than 
“the House of Commons, more than the constitutional 
‘sovereigns of this country, more, I will add, than the 
‘despotic sovereigns of some great empires in civilised 
‘ communities—you have not the power of thwarting the 
‘ popular will when properly and constitutionally expressed.’ 
There are those who propose to give the House of Lords 
what is called a suspensory vote—that is, the power to 
throw out a measure only once which has passed the House 
of Commons. But the vote of the House of Lords is but 
a suspensory vote now, and the vote which they gave in 
July is suspensory. The wisest members even of the majority 
know that their House must yield if the people are deter- 
mined. A Second Chamber, and especially a Chamber of 
hereditary magnates, cannot resist the people’s Chamber 
when it and the nation which creates it are in earnest. 
A body of five hundred men divided among themselves— 
nearly equally divided—however closely they may be hemmed 
in by privileges and by historical prestige, can no more 
stand up against an excited and determined nation than 
King Canute of old could stand up against the rolling waves 
of the Atlantic. 

We assume, then, for the main purpose of this paper, that 
the House of Lords will give way in the autumn, that some 
rational terms of compromise will be proposed and accepted, 
and that the Franchise Bill will become law before the end 
of the year. But, just to work the problem out, let us assume 
that the House of Lords will continue obstinate and reject 
the Bill, or stop the progress of the Bill, in November as 
effectually as it stopped it in July. What in that case would 
be likely to happen as the result of such a course of action ? 
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In this contingency three courses would be open to the 
Government. They might remain in office, encourage the 
agitation in the country, which would want but little to set 
it in a blaze, pass the Bill once more through the Commons, 
and give the Lords another chance. They might, on the 
other hand, prorogue Parliament, recommend a great creation 
of peers to swamp the Conservative majority in the Upper 
House, and, when they have got them, summon Parliament 
together again, and pass the Bill through both Houses. Or 
the third course open to them would be to follow the prece- 
dent of 1832, to resign office, and allow Lord Salisbury to 
form a Ministry if he could, and let him appeal to the 
country. Lord ‘Salisbury has challenged the Government to 
take this course, and, while the two other courses are well 
within the limits of the Constitution, it may be that the 
third course is the proper one to follow. There is, indeed, a 
fourth course—that, namely, for which Lord Salisbury has 
been playing—an immediate dissolution. From a party 
point of view alone, as distinct from a national point of 
view, we are of opinion that this would have been a wise 
course if the Government had adopted it in July; but after 
the resolute tone which the Prime Minister has taken against 
what he has characterised as ‘treason to British liberty,’ 
the proposition, namely, that the House of Lords can force a 
dissolution, it is unlikely, though not impossible, that this 
course will be adopted. 

The creation of peers is, strange to say, the proposal 
which seems to be received with favour by many of the most 
advanced among the Radicals. Why these gentlemen should 
wish to have sixty or a hundred able and influential men 
eliminated from the ranks of the commonalty and sent to 
recruit the ranks of the hereditary House passes our under- 
standing; nevertheless it is so. But this proposal, though 
supported by precedent, is a rough instrument, and one that 
has been, and should be, sparingly used. Mr. Gladstone is 
the last man to wish to use it unnecessarily. It is, moreover, 
an unsatisfactory instrument. It is effectual ad hoc; or at 
least it was effectual ad hoc when it was last used. <A crea- 
tion on a small scale, however, was all that was necessary to 
swamp a majority in what in the time of Queen Anne was a 
small Upper House; and even then it was not so easy to 
provide the swampers. One, at least, to whom it was offered 
declined the office. ‘This looks,’ said Sir Miles Wharton, 
‘like serving a turn. Peers used to be made for services 
‘which they have done, but I should be made for services 

that I am to do.’ It is probable that sixty or seventy gentle- 
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men sent to-day to the Upper House in order to pass a par- 
ticular measure would pass it. But you cannot pledge these 
men, much less can you pledge their descendants, to support 
all the measures which go to the Upper House at the instance 
of a particular Government. You cannot pledge them to 
pass the supplementary measure for the distribution of seats 
unless they have seen it beforehand, and have agreed gener- 
ally to the provisions contained in it. But if sixty or a 
hundred men have seen the measure why should not six 
hundred? Why should it not be public property? The 
stamp of man who is chosen to be promoted to the peerage 
is, oftener than not, a man who is inclined to think for him- 
self, and who would refuse to sacrifice all future indepen 
dence. ‘A staunch Whig,’ it has been said, ‘raised to the 
‘Upper House is often found a doubting, critical, fastidious 
‘ partisan ; sometimes an absentee, and not unfrequently an 
‘opponent of his party.’ All this has to be reckoned with 
when new creations on a large scale are urged. And if it 
was otherwise; if you could select a number of such thick- 
and-thin supporters as could be trusted to stand by their 
party in all predicaments, and to vote blindly for their 
measures on every occasion, would you not be offering a 
temptation to the other party, when they came into office, to 
recommend the creation of an equivalent number of their 
supporters to redress the balance? If a game of brag, with 
coronets for counters, become the pastime of opposing parties, 
the Radicals would have their way, and the hereditary House 
would die of repletion, and this may be the explanation of 
their manifest desire for a fresh creation. But there is 
another element to be considered in so grave and exceptional 
a course. The creation of peers is not a mere Ministerial 
act, it requires the direct assent of the Sovereign. King 
William IV. did at last give a reluctant and conditional 
authority to Earl Grey to create Peers in 1832 if the House 
of Lords continued to oppose an unbending resistance to the 
Reform Bill of that year; but this was after a dissolution of 
Parliament which had demonstrated the peremptory resolu- 
tion of the country. We should imagine that if a creation 
of peers were proposed to the Queen, her Majesty would 
reply in perfectly constitutional terms, ‘ First try a dissolu- 
‘tion, and then, if necessary, we will talk about peers.’ We 
cannot think that this course will commend itself to the 
Government of the day; it appears to us to be the least 
probable of the three. 

The first course might be effectual, but there are grave 
objections to it. In the first place the delay would render it 
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hardly possible to pass the Redistribution Bill during the 
present Parliament, and that would be a serious evil. What- 
ever happens, the whole Reform question ought to be dealt 
with by the same Parliament. It is convenient that it should 
be so, and it is desirable with a view to the expedition of 
public business. We do not urge this in the interest of the 
agricultural voters. The danger which looms so large in the 
eyes of Conservative writers and speakers, that the agricul- 
tural vote will be swamped by the labour vote if a general 
election should take place upon an extended franchise and 
without redistribution, appears to us to be quite imaginary. 
It is conceded on all sides that out of some 1,500,000 voters 
in England and Scotland—for we dismiss Ireland from con- 
sideration, as no human being can conjecture what half a 
million Irish voters may do—at least one half will be purely 
agricultural voters. They will be distributed over the rural 
constituencies, and these constituencies will have just the 
same proportional influence in the future that they have had 
in the past. The Conservatives in Parliament and outside have 
proclaimed that they are favourable to an extension of the 
suffrage and eager for redistribution. We are bound to take 
them at their word. And their eagerness for redistribution 
speaks something for their disinterestedness, because it is 
more than probable that the Conservative party will be 
stronger without a Redistribution Bill than with one. Of 
the new agricultural voters a large proportion, perhaps two- 
thirds, will vote Conservative. But any Redistribution Bill 
founded on a new electorate must almost inevitably tell 
against the Conservative party. It matters little by which 
side it is passed. It will be hardly possible to propose any 
alteration of the constituencies which will greatly help the 
Conservative party. They need have no fears of jerrymander- 
ing, because—to put it on the lowest ground—there is no 
temptation to the Liberals to play unfairly when they have 
all the honours in the pack. And the Liberals need not be 
afraid of the Conservatives manipulating the constituencies, 
because there is nothing which they could propose, with a 
chance of acceptance, which in the end would do their party 
much good. We can understand an honest Tory disliking 
the whole Reform movement and doing his utmost to defeat 
it. We cannot understand his anxiety for redistribution 
unless it be on the praiseworthy ground, which is also our 
ground, that it is of the first importance that the whole Reform 
scheme should be brought to maturity and be safely garnered 
by the same Parliament. In the best interests of the country 
it is essential that this matter should be finished and put out 
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of hand so that the regular business of the nation may be 
rightly carried on. 

But it would be of evil precedent and subversive of all 
order and decorum in public or Parliamentary life for the 
Ministers of the Crown to head an agitation against one of 
the component parts of the Constitution. The Prime Minis- 
ter has shown in an unmistakeable manner that he is alive 
to this. His tone and his method of dealing with the 
matter when he was in Edinburgh, left nothing to be desired. 
He, no doubt, was conscious of the strength of his cause, 
and, like a skilled whist-player, was not going to lead out his 
trumps when he wanted only the odd trick. But neverthe- 
less, the temptation to say something which would gratify 
the excited audiences which he saw before him must have 
been very great to a man in whom the rhetorical sensi- 
bility is so keen. Mr. Gladstone deserves credit from all 
reasonable men for the restraint which he put upon himself 
in the matter. His example has been followed by Lord 
Hartington in the excellent speech recently delivered by 
him to a public meeting. Moderation is above all things 
desirable. It is the way to win, and it is the way to earn 
the respect and approval of intelligent men. 

But the most serious of all the objections to the first course 
would be this—that the House of Lords might be so in- 
fatuated as to reject the Bill a third time. The sands of the 
Parliament of 1880 are running out, and Lord Salisbury may 
be reckless enough to incur all risks in order to secure the 
dissolution which he desires and a general election by the 
constituencies which he seems to think essential to the well- 
being, almost to the existence, of his party. But a third 
rejection would lead to consequences which we do not like to 
contemplate. Already the perverse action of Lord Salisbury 
and his majority has advanced the progress of the democracy 
by giant strides. We are to-day many stages nearer the 
reign of the multitude than we were in July. What Lord 
Salisbury would characterise as mob-rule is a full half-century 
closer to us than it was before he persuaded his two hundred 
followers to accompany him into the lobby. To many sound 
Liberals the rapid advance of the democracy may seem a 
matter for rejoicing rather than of regret. But we cannot 
imagine that the majority in the House of Lords or the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons or in the 
country can welcome the rapid and successful onslaught upon 
the privileges and power of the aristocratic order which Lord 
Salisbury has already brought upon it. Ifa second, and yet 
a third time, the House ot Lords were to follow along the 
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dangerous track on which they have been started, it would 
lead them to their ruin. 

If, then, it appears unlikely that Mr. Gladstone will pro- 
pose a creation of peers, and if, to judge by his Edinburgh 
address, he will be opposed to an agitation against the House 
of Lords headed by the Ministers of the Crown, we are left 
face to face with the third course—namely, the resignation 
of Ministers and a general election at the instance of a Con- 
servative administration. That course seems to be one which 
a constitutional Minister might follow, but we can conceive 
no solution more perilous to the Conservative party itself 
and to the peace of the country. The accession of a Tory 
Ministry to power in the present temper of the people would 
give the signal for violent agitation, and probably a crusade 
against the hereditary branch of the Legislature. All the 
sections of the Liberal party would be united in opposition, 
more than they are in power. For a time the extreme party 
might carry the constituencies with them by fomenting the 
hatred of the House of Lords which exists in the Radical 
constituencies. But the inevitable reaction would follow. 
The country, rent asunder by conflicting parties, would pass 
through an ordeal of the most harassing and distracting kind, 
which could not be settled this year, or next year, or for 
many years to come. The questions of franchise and re- 
distribution, and the question of even greater importance, 
the internal reform of the House of Commons, would be lost 
in the turmoil. The business of the country would stand still 
until the two parties fought it out among themselves, or, it 
may be, until a new Cromwell arose who, withthe acclamation 
of a wearied and disgusted nation, would prove by practical 
means that constitutional government in this country had 
had its day, and that a Lower Chamber which cannot do its 
work, and an Upper Chamber which will neither set its own 
house in order nor allow its partner to do the same good 
service to itself, are equally valueless. 

These, however, are gloomy forebodings which we do not 
care to pursue. We have gone so far merely for the purpose 
of working out the problem as to what will happen if the 
House of Lords should continue in perversity. We trust 
that it will not do so. It is the interest of neither party to 
push matters to extremity. Hitherto, tne spirit of com- 
promise has been all-powerful in English politics, and has 
tided us over many greater difficulties than the one which 
confronts us to-day. There must be some give-and-take 
on both sides. The leaders of both parties have shown, by 
the marked moderation of their language, that they have had 
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enough of fighting, and wish to see this controversy settled. 
The door is not closed yet against all compromise. The Tory 
leaders, and many of their followers, know that they have 
gone to the extreme limit—that they have selected a fatal 
battlefield for themselves and for their order, and they wish 
to retire with honour. There is no desire on the part of 
the Liberal leaders to press their advantage to the last 
extremity. The Redistribution Bill, we are told, has been 
considered and prepared, and is far advanced towards comple- 
tion. Indeed, at the last moment, as we close these pages, a 
document purporting to be the Draft Scheme of the Govern- 
ment in reference to Redistribution has been published by 
one of the leading London journals. We know not what 
degree of accuracy and authenticity is to be ascribed to this 
statement, but we cannot conceive that a scheme so elabor- 
ately prepared is a mere hoax, and we assume that some 
such plan is under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. If that be the case, the sooner it is laid before 
Parliament the better. The opportune publication of the 
scheme of Redistribution would dispose at once of the imme- 
diate bone of contention between the Government and the 
Opposition, for it could no longer be said that the Franchise 
Billi is presented to Parliament whilst the all-important 
measure of Redistribution is still enveloped in secrecy and 
mystery. We see no reason to regret this publication, but 
the reverse. It ought materially to accelerate the settle- 
ment of the question. This scheme, if it bears any resem- 
blance to the alleged draft of it, appears to us to be a large, 
just, and liberal measure, well calculated to ensure a fair 
and complete representation of the people. By the transfer 
of a large number of seats from small boroughs to the 
counties, divided into sections or wards, it enlarges in the 
best manner the basis of the constituencies ; and it appears 
to us to rebut the imputation of manipulating the electoral 
body for party purposes. No doubt so vast and complicated a 
measure will be subjected to endless criticism ; but we trust 
that criticism will not be governed solely by the narrow 
spirit of party, and that men of moderate opinions, whether 
on the Liberal or on the Conservative side, will accept a 
measure which yields no triumph to either faction and may 
terminate this great controversy. 






No. COOXXIX. will be published in Janwary, 1885. 
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